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THE BISHOP PAINTS HIS TEACHER’S PORTRAIT 


Davis Wascatr CLARK 
Boston, Mass. 


As they turn the sumptuous pages of Bishop McConnell’s life of the 
Professor, his pupils, scattered widely at home and abroad, will feel as if 
they were breathing again the exhilarating atmosphere of his class-room. 
Those who never came into personal touch with him, but have read him 
understandingly, will know that they have before them the faithful like- 
ness of one of the foremost philosophic thinkers America has ever pro- 
duced, and, at the same time, one whose profoundest researches only 
served to strengthen him in the faith once delivered unto the saints. 

The rare qualification of the author for his difficult task is sufficiently 
indicated by Doctor Bowne’s own words, ““He knew me best.”” The Bishop 
may never have read Emil Ludwig. He did not need to, for he uses the 
same modern method in passing over lightly the minutiw, and bending to 
his subject with the relentless gaze of one of Rembrandt’s anatomists, 
searching for the man’s motive, his objective, his method of approach, 
and, in general, his ideal of life, his convictions, his affirmations, his nega- 
tions and appreciations. McConnell’s life of Bowne will without question 
have considerable influence upon the history of personalistic philosophy 
in America, but, as was said of Lytton Strachey’s Victoria, it will also 
have influence upon the art of biography. 

The author, with consummate skill, reveals the uncommon power of 
Professor Bowne, his persuasive influence with all sorts of men, lay and 
cleric alike. He shows that in large measure it came from the first from 
the fact that what he said or wrote he also believed and lived. Was it 
“The Immanence of God,” he had it. Was it the “Christian Life,” he 
lived it. Was it the “Atonement,” he believed it. How such a man could 
ever be taxed with doctrinal disloyalty to Christ is a thing that angels 
might like to look into and for the understanding of which they may 
have better qualifications than mortals. 


325 
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No flower in the Professor’s rare garden at Longwood was more 
perennial than he himself was. Freshness and spontaneity were his unfail- 
ing charm. He never just filled the hour with cut and dry-as-dust mate- 
rial, in which he himself had lost interest and enthusiasm. True, he 
sometimes lectured from galley proofs. Here is a case in hand. A man 
was seated in the choir loft at Tremont Temple in this city. He could 
look over the shoulder of Canon Kingsley as he lectured, and saw that he 
was reading from print. He was disappointed, not that Kingsley was 
lecturing that way, but it was all so utterly juiceless. He was ready 
to cry, “Can this be the author of Westward Ho!” The most interesting 
thing of the evening as he recalled it was Mark Twain’s rollicking intro- 
duction of his clerical friend. Now Bowne, for his part, was no Kingsley 
when he lectured to his class from print, as he occasionally did. There 
was no lack of sap. He would often pause, whip out a pencil, change a 
word, elide a whole paragraph, start off extemporaneously, or ask a 
question that pierced to the marrow of the subject in hand. Then came 
a hush that transformed that lecture room into something much like a 
church. 

Playfulness in a philosopher is a paradox, but it appears persistently 
on these fascinating pages. The reader must often laugh aloud, as the 
solemn theologues were sometimes constrained to do. Bowne had humor 
in boyish fullness, yet he never cheapened himself or his subject by 


using his wit just for the sake of being funny. It was often the buckler 
with which he turned aside the thrusts of his critics. Sarcasm, on the 
other hand, was the rapier which he kept constantly in reach, with which 


to pierce and explode some swollen sophistry. There are those who think 
he may have sometimes carried irony too far. For example, not content 
with tomahawking and scalping Herbert Spencer, he fairly danced over 
his bleeding remains. Others believe that Spencer richly deserved his 
fate, and that the full measure of vitriolic irony which Bowne administered 
was necessary to break the spell which he had for a time over the thinking 
world. When evolution had hardly two legs to stand on, Spencer was 
trying to make it go at once on four, applying it to the whole universe, 
even to the spirit in God and man alike. McConnell makes a vivid pic 
ture of the stripling just out of college facing the challenging giant, who 
boasted he had mastered “ultimate truth.” Bowne’s arguments were th 
smooth stones gathered from the clear stream of truth. That little 
volume The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, The Methodist Book Concern, 
1874, was the despised sling which the youth used. 

McConnell makes no portrait-of a closet philosopher. On the con- 
trary, he portrays one who delighted in human contacts and deliberately 
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sought them. His ear was alert for the wisdom of the average man. It 
often served him for priming. He daily took toll from the talk of the pub- 
lie conveyance and the market-place. His humor was pure, wise, genial, 
and healthful. It sprang up exuberantly as from an inexhaustible 
fountain. He had almost boyish delight in touching off some bright and 
sizzling rocket of wit when the class verged upon somnolence, as on rare 
occasions it did, perhaps for lack of ventilation. There was such a great 
variety in the forms of his humor that he never grew wearisome, as the 
habitual punster does. He never was caught in the act of winding up 
the watch of his wit. It was never dragged into the conversation by main 
force, as sometimes happens. In his case it came in of its own accord 
and took color from what was being said at the time. It never was just 
a bit of roving fancy. 

What McConnell shows us most clearly is, that at a time when 
long and confidently used “defenses” of Christianity seemed futile 
against the rapid advances and apparently deep intrusion of science, 
Bowne showed that the essential truths of the Christian faith were as 
yet untouched; that in fact they were on a plane where science had no 
function and could not move at all. He affirmed that the so-called “con- 
flict” between science and religion was purely verbal, a sham battle. 
Hence, the proposed reconciliation was purely a work of supererogation. 
He said that the founding of chairs in colleges and the printing of bulky 
volumes with such reconciliation in view was to do a work that was more 
than duty required. 

When Bowne began to use the term “objective idealism” a critic 
described it as a web woven by one that had never come in close contact 
with actual things. It is at this very point that McConnell’s genius as a 
biographer appears. Instead of having exhausted his material in a 
chronological narrative of unrelated incidents, in effect he says, “Bowne 
a person who had never come in contact with actual things?” It is as if 
he sounded a reveille and instantly a whole troop of facts comes for- 
ward, and he throws them as a salient through the enemy’s line. “Con- 
tact with actual things?” He drove a New York City delivery wagon, 
curried and fed his own horse, loaded his truck with such precision that 
it never failed to “carry” to its destination. And how about his contact 
with stones, weeds, and all such things, in his earlier life on the New 


Jersey farm? Here not only the genius of the biographer appears, but 
that of the man about whom he writes. Bowne had little use or patience 
with systems that did not touch and concern actual human life. He 
affirmed that philosophy must start from the actual world and never lose 
sight of it. He deprecated the ethical debate carried on in abstractions 
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and said finely, “Our present duty concerns not the pursuit of a mythical 
virtue, but in faithfulness and helpfulness in present relations.” 

McConnell shows Bowne as direct and forceful in ethies as in philos- 
ophy. For example, he affirmed with startling emphasis that, in a very 
important sense, the “respectable class” was the dangerous class in the 
community. By its example it degrades the social conception of the 
meaning of life. Also, by its indifference to public duties, it constitutes 
itself the guilty accomplices of all the enemies of society. 

So the Bishop’s portrait is finished. He plied his pencil with frank 
though restrained admiration. Bowne was not at all sacrosanct to him, 
however. Witness his sharp reversal of the Professor’s appraisal of John 
Fisk in general and T'hrough Nature to God in particular. Also his 
explanation of why Fisk turned from philosophy to history, which is the 
opposite of the reason assigned by Bowne. He also taxes him with his 
failure to give Washington Gladden his due for arousing the public con- 
science in the “Tainted Money” incident. Also he regrets his inadequat: 
appreciation of Henry Drummond as an inspiring spiritual influence. 

On the canvas, however, there is the warm glow of personal affection 
without the slightest suggestion of adulation. This portrait is well 
worthy of a prominent place in the rapidly increasing gallery of Meth- 
odist worthies, a gallery of which any church might well be proud. 

Some particular strokes of this fascinating portrait are pointed out. 
All of them cannot be, and none of them can be treated exhaustively. 
The features named may not be mutually exclusive. However, if some 
impinge upon or overlay others this may only serve to deepen the effect. 
The effort here made is in the way of suggestion only. 

Bowne was a student. College grades do not signify everything, but 
Bowne’s grades, as reproduced from the record of New York University 
(96.3 per cent for the entire course), certainly indicate the thorough- 
ness with which he must have toiled. The strength of his scholastic foun- 
dation went up through the entire superstructure so that it could not be 
moved by any wind that blew. The urge of officialism had no effect. 
There was the repose and confidence inseparable from conscious and 
thorough knowledge. 

Bowne was a theologian. In his arch of divine truth, excelling in 
beauty, strength and purity, the Immanence of God was his keystone. 
For him the Divine Person was present and working in the order of 
nature, in the affairs of nations and the hearts of men. The major theme 


was theism, a doctrine which the average philosopher passes by on th 
other side, but which Bowne treated in a reverent, lucid and compelling 
manner. 
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Bowne was, of course, pre-eminently the philosopher. He once said 
that philosophy was not everybody’s business, but he and his friend 
William James did much toward making it everybody’s business. He 
christened the system which was peculiarly his own Personalism, a happy 
name, which bears in its very etymology that which it stands for. 

Bowne was the born critic. He could find, with his pen, quickly and 
unerringly, the open places in the joints of his enemy’s armor. 

Bowne was a Methodist. He stayed loyally with a Methodist insti- 
tution when tempting offers were made to him elsewhere. He wrote 
mostly for Methodist periodicals. He chose The Methodist Book Con- 
cern as his publisher. He went to prayer meeting. He was his pastor’s 
inspiring auditor. 

Bowne was a traveler. Scholarship is cosmopolitan. It is at home 
in any language or land. It moves in a plane above the prejudices of 
creed or sect. So Bowne the scholar was equally at home in England, 
on the Continent, in the Orient, in Texas, Idaho, or New England. 

Toward the close of life Bowne said, in his own jocular way, that he 
would like to “make a tour of this planet.” His wish was gratified. 
But he was no globe-trotter. He went not with curiosity, but a large 
human sympathy for the great masses of people, sunk in pitiful toiling 
poverty, especially in the Orient. His reactions, as described so vividly 
in the chapter devoted to the tour, carry deep meaning and reveal a 
large heart in the man who, according to the odium of the philosopher, is 
supposed to care for systems, not for folks. 

In the very incident of his death, Doctor Bowne took occasion to 
teach a lesson and exert an influence. Mortuary customs are pro- 
verbially difficult to change, but a substantial contribution to their reform 
was made in the exemplary character of his own obsequies, which were 
conducted according to his wish. No death notices appeared. More 
than private, the funeral may be said to have been secret. The body was 
incinerated. The genuineness of his religion was not exploited in the 
services of a conventional funeral. 

How cordially he would have approved the sentiment of the late 
Ellen Terry in lines found on the fly leaf of her favorite copy of Thomas 
4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, 

No funeral-gloom, my dears, when I am gone, 
Corpse-gazings, tears, black raiment, graveyard grimness. 
Think of me as withdrawn into the dimness— 

Ours still, you mine. 


Remember all the best of our past moments and forget the rest. 
And so, to where I wait, come gently on, 
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WESLEY AND THE PHILOSOPHERS' 


Some Nores AND CoMMENTS 


Rutu Atma EcxkHart 


Quincy, Mass. 


“We are not students here; we are men of action.” A _ pointed 
rejoinder this, made by a certain student of theology when the writer 
remarked on the uncut pages of a valuable library book. Now, far be it 
from anyone to take too seriously the semi-flippant remark of «# senior 
theologue, especially when one can fairly hear the quotation marks 
around it. But “indications are not wanting” that a large number of his 
mates in the ministry, not hearing the quotation marks, would still, in 
a moment of unashamed sincerity, have echoed his words with a resound- 
ing Amen. They need to be men of action and they know it. They must 
be reservoirs of practical information, builders of programs that work, 
masters in emergency, with head and hand ready for any of the more 
or less reasonable demands which the modern church makes of the modern 
pastor. But is it not possible too that the word of the oldtime prophet 
is still timely and that Jehovah’s people still “are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge”? Does not this very complexity in church mechanism 
make it an absolute imperative that the chief engineers train themselves 
to see through diversity to unity, to distinguish the essential from the 
non-essential, that which is incident from that which is fundamental? 
In other words, must they not be not only men of action, but students 
as well? This is not to deny that it is hard. This is to assert that it is 
necessary. And the present survey of the published works of a certain 
rather busy Methodist pastor and evangelist serves to show that in on 
case at least the student and the man of action have managed to house 
themselves comfortably in the same person. Not only that, but the 
student in the house actually dictated to the man of action the continued 
study of that much-maligned academic abstraction known as Philosophy, 
and the cultivation of acquaintanceships with its devotees—philosophers 
ancient and modern. 

No one will question that John Wesley was pre-eminently a man 
of action. He whose creative genius launched Methodism upon the 
current of eighteenth-century life, whose practical directive genius so 

* References are to Wesley’s Journal, Standard Edition, edited by Curnock, pub- 


lished by Eaton and Mains, and to the 16-volume edition of his Works, published 1809 
in London. 
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guided those first large initial adjustments that the essentials of its 
organization remain to the present day—he was no closet-ecclesiastic. 
He was a man who made things go. But as a student he was none of 
those who enjoy when they can, tolerate while they must, and forget 
when they dare. He was a man who made things stay. A little excursion 
among his somewhat voluminous writings—themselves testifying that he 
withdrew occasionally from more active pursuits—proves that his course 
in Philosophy, especially the Philosophy of Religion, was a lifetime 
course of the private-research variety; for which we now proceed to 


give him credit, having examined his “Comments” and found them to 


manifest the requisite signs of original and definite thinking. 

The age of John Wesley was an age of controversy, a time of the 
sort that makes believers into champions and turns discussion into 
polemic, invective, and debate. Deism had reached its arrogant stage. 
Its proponents were no longer making earnest, deferential inquiry con- 
cerning the relationship between reason and revelation, and writing with 
apologetic purpose. They were asserting with confidence—when con- 
tradicted, with vehemence—that the human reason is in itself competent 
to establish the truths of religion and enforce morality. Religion, for 
them, was little more than the practice of duties. As for Revelation?- 
that was a superfluity, if not an illusion. Small wonder that Wesley felt 
himself called upon to denounce these “devil’s apostles” and deplored the 
fate of their converts as almost surely “heirs of damnation.” His 
writings condemn unsparingly the eminent men who directly or indirectly, 
whether Deists or not, promoted this pernicious growth of irreligion. 
Not alone England, but every civilized country in Europe is a victim, 
as he sees it, to this despising of God, this extolling of humanity. We 
quote verbatim from his sermon on “The Unity of the Divine Being”: 

“To this the great triumvirate, Rousseau, Voltaire, and David Hume, have 
contributed their labours, sparing no pains to establish a religion which should 
stand on its own foundation, independent of any revelation whatever; yea, not 
supposing even the being of a God. So leaving him, if he have any being, to 
himself, they have found out both a religion and a happiness, which have no 
relation at all to God, nor any dependence upon him.” 


Hume, Voltaire, Rousseau; but the devil’s worst is Rousseau! At least 
one may so infer from the liberal share he receives of Wesley’s keen-edged 
rebuke. Nothing but an unbroken citation will suffice here, long though 
it is. It is taken from his Journal, February, 1770." 
“Saturday and at my leisure moments on several of the following days, 
I read with much expectation a celebrated book—Ronsseau upon Education. 


But how was I disappointed! Sure a more consummate coxcomb never saw the 
sun! How amazingly full of himself! Whatever he speaks he pronounces as 
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an oracle. But many of his oracles are as palpably false as that ‘young chil- 
dren never love old people.’ No! Do they never love grandfathers and grand- 
mothers? Frequently more than they do their own parents. Indeed, they love 
all that love them, and that with more warmth and sincerity than when they 
come to riper years. 

“But I object to his temper more than to his judgment. He is a mere mis- 
anthrope; a cynic all over. So indeed is his brother-infidel, Voltaire; and 
well-nigh as great a coxcomb. But he hides both his doggedness and his vanity 
a little better; whereas here it stares us in the face continually. 

“As to his book, it is whimsical to the last degree; grounded neither upon 
reason nor experience. To cite particular passages would be endless; but any 
one may observe concerning the whole, the advices which are good are trite and 
common, only disguised under new expressions. And those which are new, 
which are really his own, are lighter than vanity itself. Such discoveries | 
always expect from those who are too wise to believe their Bibles.” 


An entry made four years later suggests that the author of Emile had 
not risen far, if at all, in the diarist’s estimation. His most serious ob jec- 
tion to “Dr. Reid’s ingenious essay” on The Intellectual and Active 
Powers of Man is “his exquisite want of judgment in so admiring that 
prodigy of self-conceit, Rousseau—a shallow but supercilious infidel. 
, . Is it possible that a man who admires him can admire the 
Bible?” Clearly, and naturally, the man who preached with fervor on 
Original Sin had little use for the apostle of sentimentalism. 

But there appears a rival entry in the “coxcomb” class, none other 
than the avowed Deist, Voltaire, whose claims Wesley finds recorded in 
the satirist’s Memoirs, read August, 1784. The chief function of this 
renowned infidel, so far as notes in the Journal are concerned, seems to 
have been to serve as a measuring-stick for other unworthy beings. In 
commenting, for example, on the author of the Memoirs, Wesley has this 
to say: “Certainly never was a more consummate coxcomb! But even 
his character is less horrid than that of his royal hero! Surely so 
unnatural a brute never disgraced a throne before.” There has been 
noted above his measuring of Rousseau by the standard of Voltaire, and 
we find elsewhere a characterization of Rousseau as “a shallow but 
supercilious infidel, two degrees below Voltaire!” Finally, in paying his 
respects to those who pose as Bible-menders, he affirms that they “pro- 
mote the cause of infidelity more effectually than either Hume or Vol- 
taire.” Another passing reference, made twenty years earlier, is joined 
to the only definite word regarding Pascal. “I read over Pascal’s 
Thoughts,” says Wesley. “What could possibly induce such a creature 
as Voltaire to give such an author as this a good word, unless it were 
that he once wrote a satire? And so his being a satirist might atone 
even for his being a Christian.” 

The English member of the great triumvirate is similarly used for 
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purposes of comparison; as in an above excerpt, so in other connections. 
Regarding Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of the Revolution, this com- 
ment appears: “He believes just as much of the Bible as David Hume 
did. Hence he perpetually ascribes to enthusiasm whatever good men 
do from a sense of duty.” Lord Shaftesbury is characterized in con- 
nection with Hume as “another lively, half-thinking writer.” And Dr. 
Beattie, author of an Inquiry after Truth, is thus ranked with reference 
to his distinguished contemporary: “He is a writer quite equal to his 
subject and far above the match of all the ‘minute philosophers,’ David 
Hume in particular.” A continuation of the same Journal entry (May, 
1772) gives in unmistakable terms Wesley’s view of Hume. He is “the 
most insolent despiser of truth and virtue that ever appeared in the 
world. And yet it seems some complain of this doctor’s using him with 
too great severity! I cannot understand how that can be, unless he 
treated him with rudeness (which he does not), since he is an avowed 
enemy to God and man, and to all that is sacred and valuable upon 
earth.” Eighteen years brought no change in his opinion, it is evident, 
for in a sermon on “The Deceitfulness of Man’s Heart,” delivered in 1790, 
he uses the noted skeptic as the climax for his series of illustrations, other 
men being mentioned by initials only. 
“Did Mr. David Hume, lower, if possible, than either of the former, know 
the heart of man? No more than a worm or a beetle does. After ‘playing so 
idly with the darts of death,’ do you now find it a laughing matter? What 
think you now of Charon? Has he ferried you over the Styx? At length he 


has taught you to know a little of your own heart! At length you know it is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God!” 


Later generations have had kindlier things to say of the great skeptic 
who, standing aloof from the controversy, challenged both Deists 
and apologists to rationalize their position. But to Wesley and like- 
minded Christian enthusiasts the man referred to as “the modest Mr. 
Hume,” with his “insolent book against miracles” and similar blasphe- 
mies, could but have seemed an ally of the evil one, a foe to be fought 
with the keenest weapons at a Christian soldier’s command. 

It is not necessary to agree with all or any of Wesley’s judgments 
on these illustrious contemporaries of his, nor to approve the partisan 
temper and the extravagant language with which his opinions were ex- 
pressed. However, we do well at this point to pause for a few observa- 
tions. First, it is worth while to notice that what he essayed to combat 
or defend in such plain terms was no mere philosophical abstraction, no 
inert hypothesis. He had seen in men’s lives the fruits of efficacious 
saving faith; he had seen too what Deism and Materialism brought 
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forth; and what he observed as a pastor he interpreted as a student and 
philosopher: Beliefs do have practical consequences. A quotation from 
his Journal is pertinent here: 


“I dined with a gentleman who is fully persuaded that there is no such 
thing as either virtue or happiness upon earth; ‘having found, he said, ‘by 
repeated experiments that, notwithstanding a thousand fair appearances, every) 
man was, at the bottom, wholly selfish and truly miserable” . . . I should not 
wonder if every rational Deist were of the same mind. Nay, they must, if con 
sistent with themselves. For it is sure that all men are both miserable and 
selfish, whatever show they may make, who have not faith; even that ‘evidence 
of things not seen,’ the very being whereof they question.” 


A fine sensitiveness to the needs of men compelled Wesley nof only 
to engage in tireless activity in their behalf, but to concern himself with 
the inner logic of the thought movements of his day. Question: Wer 
not his modern successors wise to do the same? The pastor who thinks 
of Christian Science merely as an enemy poaching on his preserves would 
do well to give that extraordinary church less contempt and more con 
sideration. The clergyman professor who condescendingly speaks of 


Religious Education as “the fad just now” needs to observe more and 


think some. The enticements of Spiritualism, the vigorous but appar 


ently unnoticed proselyting of the Mormons can be successfully resisted 
only as clergy and laity are trained to be rational im their religion as 
well as active in service. And what of the present vogue of Pragmatism? 
The present-day preacher, living in an age when philosophic controversy 
is foreign to the pulpit, may excuse himself from a close study of t! 

Jacobeans and the Deweyites on the ground that few, if any, of his 
parishioners have any acquaintance with them. But he forgets, does 
he not, that these are but spokesmen for those who are philosophically 
speechless? They articulate the thought of the multitude. And they 
have large influence. Not only is it true that beliefs do have practical 
consequences. It is also the case that the consequences appear even 
where the beliefs have no recognized existence. 

Having noticed Wesley’s interest in contemporary problems of 
thought as our first observation, we make our second—namely, that in 
his concern he sought original sources of information. This is a bit 
premature in this stage of our discussion, but evidences have appeared, 
and we may speak in anticipation of others to come. His comments 
are based on first-hand knowledge, gained in most cases by reading “on 
the way hither” or “in my journey” the work of the author whose influ 
ence made him worthy of investigation. In this respect, also, the modern 
clergyman could afford to be a little more old-fashioned. He might 
spend an occasional hour over the Book of Mormon, or over Science and 
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Health with Key to the Scriptures, or any other book whose errors are 
filtering into his congregation. He might even yield to the spirit of 
the past sufficiently to make a written comment on the value or validity 
of the book. The quaintness of such a custom is not without its appeal, 
and it has some intellectual usefulness as well. Editorial comments on 
the newer philosophies and controversial articles on the older ones are 
less satisfactory than is commonly supposed, and the true disciple of 
Wesley will be keen to discover for himself the content of that which has 
had, or promises to have, large influence on the thinking and conduct 
of men. 

As a third observation before leaving the discussion of the deistic 
controversy we may note in justice to Wesley that he did not commit 
the error of putting all of his opponents into the same class. The 
following is from his sermon on Faith: 

“The second sort of faith (the first being that of the Materialist) is the 
faith of the Deist. I mean, one who believes there is a God, distinct from mat- 
ter; but does not believe the Bible. Of these we may observe two sorts: one 
sort are mere beasts in human shape, wholly under the power of the basest pas- 
sions, and having a ‘downright appetite to mix with mud.’ Other Deists are, 
in most respects, rational creatures, though unhappily prejudiced against Chris- 
tianity. Most of these believe the Being and Attributes of God; they believe 
that God made and governs the world; and that the sou] does not die with the 
hody, but will remain for ever in a state of happiness or misery.” 


This faith he finds, of course, unsatisfactory in any case, and he is 
vastly more concerned over the increase of Infidelity than over the evils 
of Roman Catholicism, against which so many of ‘his fellows were up in 
arms in what he called an “overgrown zeal for Protestantism, quite 
swallowing up zeal for our common Christianity.” While his utterances 
may at times sound almost fanatic in their earnestness and intensity, 
they cannot fairly be interpreted as the words of an intellectual bigot. 
Rather they are the impassioned words of one who felt an overwhelming 
degree of concern for the souls of men. 

Naturally, so ardent a champion of revealed religion hailed with 
joy the appearance of one who could meet the Deist on his own ground, 
using the intellectual method of approach, even though he moved in a 
limited sphere of activity. The Journal gives us this interesting record, 
May, 1768: 

“Friday 20, I went on in reading that fine book, Bishop Butler's Analogy. 
But I doubt it is too hard for most of those for whom it was chiefly intended. 
Freethinkers, so called, are seldom close thinkers. They will not be at the pains 


of reading such a book as this. One that will profit them must dilute his sense, 
or they will neither swallow nor digest it.” 


Wesley was himself by no means indisposed to appeal to men’s reason 
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where men could be so reached, and his views on the subject are worth 
noting. They are perhaps most concisely expressed in his sermon on 
“The Case of Reason Impartially Considered.” Here he warns against 
the under-valuing of Reason, of which some of the Enthusiasts, including 
Antinomians, are guilty, supposing as they do that the dreams of their 
own imagination are the revelations of God. Reason, he says, can do 
exceeding much in religion, both with regard to the foundation of it 
and the superstructure. It enables us (when aided by the Holy Ghost) 
to understand the Scriptures, and it serves as a guide so that we can 
have a “conscience void of offense toward God and toward man.” But 
reason cannot produce faith in the scriptural sense; it cannot produce 
scriptural hope; and it cannot produce the love of God. It is in con 
nection with the first of these three points that Wesley makes his one 
extended reference to Hobbes. Insisting that doubts regarding the 
realities of the invisible world cannot be dispelled by reason, he quotes 
from the “famous Mr. Hobbes”: 


“Post mortem nihil est; ipsaque mors nihil.” 
(Death is nothing, and nothing is after death) 


and later in his discussion reverts to it— 


“How was the case with that great admirer of the reason, the author of 
the maxim above cited? . . . None will deny that he had a strong under- 
standing. But did it produce in him a full, a satisfactory conviction of the 
invisible world? Did it open the eyes of his understanding, to see 

‘Beyond the bounds of this diurnal sphere’? 
Ono! Far from it!’ His dying words ought not to be forgotten. ‘Where are 
you going, Sir? said one of his friends. He answered, ‘I am taking a leap in the 
dark’; and died. Just such an evidence of the invisible world can bare reason 
give to the wisest of men!” 


So Wesley pleads for men to hold the middle ground between under- 
valuing and over-valuing reason. 
“But who is to point it out? That great Master of Reason, Mr. Locke, has 
done something of the kind, something applicable to it, in one chapter of his 


Essay Concerning Human Understanding. But it is only remotely applicable 
to this: he does not come home to the point.” 


Mr. Locke having failed to satisfy, Mr. Wesley tries to point out that 
middle way. His concluding warning is this: “Acknowledge the cand: 
of the Lord, which he hath fixed in our souls for excellent purposes.” 
This will have served to show that John Wesley was not, in spits 
of his emphasis on the testimony of the religious consciousness, a fo 
to reason, rightly valued and rightly used. Himself the author of a 
Compendium of Logic and a Compendium of Natural Philosophy, \. 
could scarcely be hostile to the work of understanding. But “rightly 
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valued and rightly used” would be underscored in his statement of the 


case. His profound respect for John Locke shows a taint of disapproval 
in this incidental reference, quoted from his Journal: 


“I began reading to our preachers the late Bishop of Cork’s excellent 
Treatise on the Human Understanding, in most points far clearer and judicious 
than Mr. Locke’s, as well as designed to advance a better cause.” 


This suggests an erroneous idea, commonly held, that Locke was him- 
self a Deist, an idea which that Master of Reason would himself have 
repudiated. Many of his adherents became Deists, but in so doing they 
went far afield from his chief work, most important so far as religion 
was concerned, The Reasonableness of Christianity. Professing to draw 
their inferences from his philosophy, they arrived at conclusions foreign 
to his thought. Still, when in the heat of controversy living men were 
taking sides, dead men were given sides! So John Locke was for many 
—probably for Wesley—arrayed with the enemy. 

There is a derogatory note also in the only other reference to 
Hobbes, made in a sermon on Original Sin. Those who deny the corrup- 
tion of man’s nature, says Wesley, “make very little more of religion 
than the famous Mr. Hobbes did of reason. According to him, reason 
is only a ‘well-ordered train of words’: according to them, religion is 
only a well-ordered train of words and actions.” One wonders that there 
is so little recorded, and that so mildly, of the man who gave the initial 
impulse to the movement toward infidelity. 

There is, however, no meagerness of expression in what the great 
enemy of Deism has to say about his enemies, the Mystics. These are 
the arch.mis-users of the reason, endeavoring always to complicate, not 
explicate, the religious life with what they call Philosophy. Their 
ancient namesakes were lights shining in dark places, at fault because 
their light was not clear, steady, or uniform, but still of great value, 
writers of excellent things. But these modern Mystics, whom the Mora- 
vians follow—they are spoilers of religion, corrupting with what purports 
to be the work of the reason the sublime simplicity of it all, “We love 
him beeause he first loved us.” But we will let Wesley speak for him- 
self, and at length, for he feels deeply and expresses himself with em- 
phasis, sometimes with picturesque fervor. First, about Jacob Behmen, 
“a celebrated author, of whom many great men cannot speak without 
rapture and the strongest expressions of admiration”: 


“I believe he was a good man. But I see nothing extraordinary either in 
his life or in his death. 
“What some seem most to admire in his writings is what I most object to: 
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I mean his philosophy and his phraseology. These are really his own; and 
they are quite new; therefore they are quite wrong. 

“I totally object to his blending Religion with Philosophy; and as vain a 
Philosophy as ever existed: crude, undigested; supported neither by Scripture 
nor Reason: nor any thing but his own ipse dizit. 

“I grant, Mr. Law, by taking immense pains, has licked it into some shape 
And he has made it hang tolerably together. But still it admits of no manner 
of proof. 

“But if his manner is not new, if this is nothing uncommon, his manner of 
speaking is new indeed! His language is utterly new; it was never used sinc 
the world began. . . . I hardly know for which he is most admired, the nov- 
elty, or the obscurity of his language. . . . I cannot admire it at all. . . . It is 
quite unscriptural. . . . It is barbarous in the highest degree. . . . It is queer 
ness itself. It is mere dog-latin. It is an insult upon the ear and the under- 
standing of all minkind.” : 


The above extracts from his “Thoughts upon Jacob Behmen,” a fairly 
exhaustive and specific refutation of his mystical philosophy, are sufficient 
to give his opinion justly. It is impossible to refrain, however, from 
quoting a bit farther: 
“One allows, ‘None can understand it without much pains; perhaps not 
without reading him thrice over.’ I would not read him thrice over on any con- 
sideration: (1) Because it would be enough to crack any man’s brain to brood 


so long over such unintelligible nonsense; and (2) because such a waste of 
time might provoke God to give me up to a strong delusion, to believe a lie.” 


It is evident that the man who commanded the admiration of Hegel, 
of Schelling, and of Schopenhauer in his own country had won little 
respect in one particular corner of England! Not even Wesley’s defer- 
ence to Sir Isaac Newton, whom he regarded as a very great genius, 
influenced him to give serious consideration to the German Mystic whos 
works Newton was not unwilling to read thrice over. For William Law, 
also, Wesley had high regard, being much influenced by his example and 
his ethical teaching. But with William Law’s absorption in the mysticism 
of Behmen he had not an ounce of patience. Forty-seven pages ar 
devoted to a letter to Mr. Law, published in 1756, a pointed, detailed 
refutation of his “miserable philosophy” given, as he himself says, with 
“great plainness of speech.” We quote from the last of the forty-seven: 
“O that your latter works may be more and greater than your first! Surely 
they would, if you could ever be persuaded to study, instead of the writings 
of Tauler and Behmen, those of St. Paul, James, Peter, and John; to spue out 
of your mouth and out of your heart that vain philosophy and speak neither 
higher nor lower things, neither more nor less than the Oracles of God; to re- 
nounce, despise, abhor all the highflown bombast, all the unintelligible jargon 
of the mystics, and come back to the plain religion of the Bible, We love him 
because he first loved us.” 
At this writing Wesley’s own interest in the literature of the Mystics 
had long been at an end. During his days in Georgia he had read and 
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studied the Theologica Germanica, but as early as 1741 he recorded this 
in his Journal: 
“Oh, how was it that I could ever so admire the affected obscurity of this 


unscriptural writer! Glory be to God that I now prefer the plain apostles 
before him and all his mystic followers!” 


It is in the year following that he records having met “again” with the 
works of the celebrated Behmen and describes his Mysterium Magnum as 
“most sublime nonsense, inimitable bombast, fustian not to be paralleled !” 
Then on the next day he makes this entry: 

“I rode for Epworth. Before we came thither I made an end of Mme. 
Guyon’s Short Method of Prayer and Les Torrents Spirituelles. Ah, my breth- 
ren! I can answer your riddle, now that I have ploughed with your heifer. 
The very words I have so often heard some of you use are not your own, no 
more are they God’s. They are only retailed from this poor Quietist, and that 
vith the utmost faithfulness. Oh, that ye knew how much God is wiser than 
man! Then would you drop Quietist and Mystics together, and at all hazards 
keep to the plain, practical Word of God!” 


This “poor Quietist” was found worthy more intimate acquaintance, 
however. Wesley gave some study to her life and works and after thirty 
years wrote this in a letter to Miss B——., in soberer vein but with 
opinion little changed: 
“Madame Guyon was a good woman, and is a fine writer, but very far from 
judicious. Her writings will lead any one who is fond of them into unscrip- 


tural Quietism. They strike at the root, and tend to make us rest contented 
without either faith or works.” 


Non-vocal prayer was no part of Wesley’s program of the religious life, 
being, according to his interpretation, unscriptural. Consequently the 
experience of the Quietist was to him unintelligible and the experiment 
perilous. 

With this we close the story of Wesley’s connection with and atti- 
tude toward the philosophy and philosophers of his own day in so far 
as they had to do with the conflicting thought currents of the times. 
Before going aside from the religious field or farther back into history, 
we must record his view of a less influential contemporary who occupies 
space in the Journal out of all proportion to his present importance, 
namely, Swedenborg. The first entry concerning this man suggests the 
reason. Further, it is noticeable as one of the few records of Wesley’s 
reading on philosophical subjects being done with deliberateness and a 
sense of leisure. Most of it seems to have been done in via. 

“I sat down to read and seriously consider some of the writings of Baron 


Swedenborg. I began with huge prejudice in his favour, knowing him to be a 
pious man, one of a strong understanding, of much learning, and one who thor- 
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oughly believed himself. But I could not hold out long. Any one of his visions 
puts his real character out of doubt. He is one of the most ingenious, lively, 
entertaining madmen that ever set pen to paper. But his waking dreams are so 
wild, so far remote both from Scripture and common sense that one might as 
easily swallow the stories of “Tom Thumb’ or ‘Jack the Giant-Killer.’ ” 


This was written in 1770. About two years later he read further in the 
works of this entertaining madman. 
“I read a little more of that strange book, Baron Swedenborg’s Theologia 
Coelestis. It surely contains excellent things. Yet I cannot but think the fever 
he had some twenty years ago, when he supposes he was ‘introduced into the 


society of angels, really introduced him into the society of lunatics; but still 
there is something noble, even in his ravings.” 


In *79 his interest was still strong. The following is part only of a very 
long comment on Swedenborg’s Account of Heaven and Hell. 

“Of this work in particular I must observe that the doctrine contained 
herein is not only quite unproved, quite precarious from beginning to end, as 
depending entirely on the assertion of a single brain-sick man; but that in many 
instances it contains many sentiments that are essentially and dangerous); 
wrong. Such is that concerning the Trinity; for he roundly affirms that God 
is only one person, who was crucified. So that he revives and openly asserts the 
long-exploded heresy of the Sabellians and Patripassians; yea, and that of the 
Anthropomorphites, affirming that God constantly appears in heaven in the form 
of aman. And the worst is, he flatly affirms ‘None can go to heaven who be- 
lieves three persons in the Godhead.’ Which is more than the most violent Arian 
or Socinian ever affirmed before.” 


It is interesting to note that the man who founded the New Jerusalem 
Church, based on the teachings of this Scandinavian philosopher, was 
a Kingswood scholar, Robert Hindmarsh. However, all of these Journal 
notes, as well as the publication of Wesley’s Thoughts on the Writings 
of Baron Swedenborg, antedate the founding of the church. One wonders 
whether Wesley’s interest in the man’s work bore any relation to the 
interest developed in the founder. But the question remains unanswered. 

It might be supposed that the man who “made religion the business 
of his life” according to his mother’s behest would, while continuing his 
study of the philosophers and their works, confine himself to the phi- 
losophy of religion, especially as a superlatively busy life gave him 
ample excuse for so doing. But we have seen in part, and we shall see 
more clearly, that such was not the case. Wesley knew too well the value 
of philosophy to sacrifice his own intellectual well-being by such a pigeon- 
holing process. Accordingly he kept sufficiently in touch with such 
philosopher-scientists as Sir Isaac Newton and the great Hollander, 
Huygens, to be able to use their terms and findings where they were 
serviceable in his sermons. He familiarized himself with the politico- 


philosophical work of Montesquieu, expressing himself at some little 
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length and none too favorably in his Thoughts on the Spirit of Laws. 
And he was not without interest in such “dead” material as the contro- 
versy of Doctors Clarke and Leibnitz, which he records having read. His 
opinion of the latter notables is a diverting bit of reading, if nothing 


more. Concerning Montesquieu there is this: 


“In-the way I finished a celebrated ‘Essay on Taste’ . . . It is lively and 
pretty, but neither deep nor strong. . . . To this essay three extracts are sub- 
joined. . . . The first is much to the purpose. The second is a superficial, 
empty thing. Is this a specimen of the great M. D’Alembert? But I was most 
surprised at the third. What! is this extracted from the famous Montesquieu? 
It has neither strength nor clearness, nor justness of thought! And is this the 
writer admired all over Europe? He is no more to be compared with Lord 
Forbes, or Dr. Beattie, than a mouse to an elephant.” 


Hard words these. And the German fares no better than the French- 


man ! 

“Between Limerick and Castlebar I read over the famous controversy be- 
tween Drs. Clarke (Samuel) and Leibnitz. And this is he whom the King of 
Prussia extols as something more than human? So poor a writer have I seldom 
read, either as to sentiments or temper. In sentiment he is a thorough fatalist, 
maintaining roundly, and without reserve, that God has absolutely decreed for all 
eternity whatever is done in time; and that no creature can do more good or 
less evil than God has peremptorily decreed. And his temper is just suitable 
to his sentiments. He is haughty, self-conceited, sour, impatient of contra- 
diction, and holds his opponent in utter contempt; though, in truth, he is but a 
child in his hands.” ‘ 


In such fashion is the versatile Leibnitz shorn of his glory. Fortunately 
he had not to look for his preferment to the English Revivalist! With 
no room in his philosophy for a transcendent God and with his deter- 
ministic outlook on the universe, he had small chance of favor with a 
man well-nigh as “impatient of contradiction” as himself. 

On the subject of Determinism Wesley had some well-defined ideas, 
which it is beyond the scope of the present treatment to discuss. We 
make mention of his Thoughts Upon Necessity merely for its references 
to the philosophers of remoter days. Here and elsewhere this busy pastor 
betrays a knowledge of the “oldtimers” which is really quite unnecessary 
for a man in his position and would be to-day, one fears, quite a disgrace- 
ful thing to disclose. He speaks of the Manichees with their conception 
of a Parent of all Good in opposition to the Parent of all Evil, and he 
expounds the doctrines of the Stoics, who imputed evil “to the ‘original 
stubbornness of matter,’ which even divine power was not capable of 
removing; to a concatenation of Causes and Effects, which no power 
whatever could alter. Or to unconquerable Fate, to which they supposed 
all the gods, the Supreme not excepted, to be subject.” Such an his- 
torical “line-up” of ideas is worthy of notice, but it is much less inter- 
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esting from our present viewpoint than the incidental or illustrative 
references to ancient philosophers found, not in his essays, but in his 
Journal or in his sermons. In seeking a term with which to define Chris- 
tianity he finds most adequate a phrase of Plato, “the healing of the 
soul.” From the fact on record that while in Georgia he was known 
to read Plato even when he had abjured his beloved Homer and Horace 
it may fairly be inferred that his acquaintance with the great master was 
more intimate than is indicated. Of Seneca he speaks with approval in 
one of his discourses on “The Sermon on the Mount,” the one d: aling 
with sinful judging. These words are quoted from—as he says— 
“another of those heathen Romans”: 


“I am so far from lightly believing every man, or any man’s evidence 
against another, that I do not easily believe a man’s evidence against himse!f 
I always allow him second thoughts and many times council too.” 


And the exhortation follows: 


“Go, thou who art called a Christian, and do likewise, lest the Heathen 
rise and condemn thee in that day.” 


But it is grand old Socrates who is given the most extended and 
most honorable mention of all the ancients. In the course of a sermon 
on Hebrews 1. 14 Wesley makes his contribution to the array of con jec- 
tures as to the nature of the much-discussed Demon of Socrates. ‘That 
which gave the old philosopher warning each day of evil that was to 
befall him could not have been his reason, says Wesley, else the philos- 
opher would have said so in language not obscure. Besides, “It does not 
lie within the province of reason to give such notice of future contin- 


> Hence the conclusion, “Undoubtedly it was some spiritual 


be >] 


gencies.” 
being; probably one of those ‘ministering spirits. 
& ~ 
A Journal reference to the same great man appears under date of 
May, 1742: 
“IT read, with great expectation, yesterday and to-day, Xenophon’s Memo- 
rable Things of Socrates. I was utterly amazed at his want of judgment. How 


many of these things would Plato never have mentioned! But it may be well 
that we see the shades too of the brightest picture in all heathen antiquity.” 


And finally this high tribute is amplified in that same sermon to which 
reference was made in an earlier connection—his discourse on “The (Case 
of Reason Impartially Considered.” Here is a superb illustration of how 
Wesley the lover of Philosophy co-operated with Wesley the lover of 
Christ in the teaching of truth: 


“If reason could have produced a hope full of immortality in any child of 
man, it must have produced it in that great man, whom Justin Martyr scruples 
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not to call ‘A Christian before Christ. For who that was not favored with 
the written word of God ever excelled, yea, or equalled Socrates? In what other 
heathen can we find so strong an understanding, joined with such consummate 
virtue? But had he really this hope? Let him answer for himself. What is the 
conclusion of that noble Apology, which he made before his unrighteous judges? 
‘And now, O Judges! ye are going hence to live; and I am going hence to die. 
Which of these is best, the gods know: but, I suppose, no man does.’ No man 
knows! How far is this from the language of the little Benjamite! ‘I desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ: which is far better.’ ” 


This easy familiarity with the great men of earth goes far in the enrich- 
ing of Wesley’s thought and expression, just as his grip on age-old 
problems of thought sharpens his power to penetrate the cighteenth- 
century mind and see things as they are. He is not one of those who 
despise their birthright, the heritage of the past. He accepts with pride, 
and uses to Advantage. 

With these few comments on the philosophers of ancient days our 
discussion of Wesley’s specific references to his great intellectual com- 
panions comes to a close. We may add, however, a note or two of sug- 
gestion as to how this stimulating companionship may be made possible 
in the life of a busy man, quoting again from the Journal. The first 
secret, one may infer, is concentration. 

“This week I read over with some young men a Compendium of Rhetoric 
and a System of Ethics. 1 see not why a man of tolerable understanding may 


not learn in six months’ time more of solid philosophy than is commonly learned 
at Oxford in four (perhaps seven) years.” 


Real incentive and earnest purpose give a great impetus to the learning 
process, that is certain. The second secret is a steadiness of interest in 
what concerns the greatest minds, so constantly maintained that a few 
available moments here and there suffice to teach one much. A letter 
dated 1765 addresses to the editor of the London Magazine Wesley’s 
answers to a list of questions that had arisen in connection with his own 
Compendium of Natural Philosophy. One sentence reads as follows: 
“It would not be strange if there were many mistakes in the Compendium 


of Natural Philosophy as philosophy is what, for many years, I have looked 
into at leisure hours.” 


At first glimpse we may disapprove this facile excusing of one’s published 
errors on the ground of the desultory character of the study; but we 
note, on second reading, that the modes of the sentence are the potential 
and the subjunctive! Wesley himself found nothing that called for such 


apology. 
Feminine inquirers after John Wesley’s secrets of scholarly attain- 
ment are especially rewarded, for he found occasion at one time to record 
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his recommendations On Female Study in a “Letter to Miss L—» 
The whole includes seventeen points, of which we omit some, condense 
others, and quote those most significant for the present purpose. Its 
interest may atone for its rather disproportionate length. 


1. “You want to know God, in order to enjoy him in time and in eternity.” 

. “All that you want to know of him is contained in one book, the Bible. 
Therefore, your one point is, to understand this. And all you learn is to be 
referred to this, as either directly or remotely conducive to it.” 

. Recommends a minimum of two hours a day of Bible study. “If you would 
save yourself the trouble of thinking, add Mr. Henry’s Comment: If you 
would only be assisted in thinking, add the ‘Explanatory Notes.’ ” 

. Recommends, with apologies, his own tracts. 

. Five or six hours suggested as the day’s quota of study, “if your cofistitu- 
tion will bear it,” heavier studies being relieved with History or Poetry. 

. Grammar recommended as essential. 

. A little knowledge of Arithmetic is worth while. 

. “You might proceed to Geography.” One book is enough. 

. “Logic naturally follows: and I really think it is worth all the rest put to- 
gether. . . . I know no good treatise on the subject, except Aldrich's 
Logic, and that I am afraid you cannot understand without an instructor.” 

. “As to Ethics (or Moral Philosophy) there is full as much of it as you want 
in Langbain’s Compendium.” 

- “In Natural Philosophy you have a larger field. You may begin with a ‘Sur 
vey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation. This contains the substance 
of Ray, Derham, Nieuwentyl, Nature Displayed, and all the other celebrated 
books on the subject. You may add that fine book, Mr. Jones’ Principles 
of Natural Philosophy. Thence you will easily pass to the Glasgow Abridy 
ment of Mr. Hutchinson’s Works. The abridgers give not only all his sense, 
but all his spirit. You may add to these the beautiful tracts of Lord 
Forbes; and if you would go a little farther, Mr. Baker’s ingenious Treatis: 
on the Microscope.” 

2. Geography and Chronology, the two eyes of History. 
3. History. Eight books suggested. 

. “Whitby’s Compendium of Metaphysics will introduce you to that science 
You may go on with Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding, Bishop Brown 
on the nature, procedure, and limits of human understanding, and Male- 
branche’s Search after Truth.” 

. Poetry is added to the list. 

3. Books on Divinity recommended. 

“This course of study, if you have the resolution to go through with it, will, 
I apprehend, take you three, four, or five vears. . . . And then you will 
have knowledge enough for any reasonable Christian.” 


Whether or not this amount of knowledge would have been considered 
by John Wesley as enough for any reasonable masculine Christian is 
another question. How much he would have required in the way of 
Logic, Metaphysics, Natural and Moral Philosophy for a well-equipped 
pastor is still another. The above is given for what it is worth in sug 
gestiveness. It would seem_to hint, at the very least, that Wesley's 
college bibliographies were not consigned to the wastepaper basket ! 
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Surely enough evidences have been assembled in this article to 
show that the rector of the world was no despiser of that world’s accu- 
mulation of philosophic knowledge, nor yet a mere passive observer of 
the world’s work. Further than this it is perilous to go, though the 


preaching impulse rises strong in one who has journalized, sermonized, 


and essayized with John Wesley for some little time. Twentieth-century 
life is a vastly different thing from that with which he had to cope. 
Days are fuller; work is faster. Nerves have been discovered: phones 
and Fords have been invented. Philosophy is no more a study for the 
young; it is a periodic engagement while one is in college. One does not 
write letters to one’s father, 4 la Wesley, discussing the “Origo Mali.” 
Father expects no more than “Unde Pecunia.” And in post-college days 
one does not trip blithely up the pulpit steps with Plato in one’s pocket 
and Latin maxims ready on one’s tongue. The modern church is seem- 
ingly content with intellectual Shredded Wheat. 

Yet men still hunger for the truth of things. That rare man who 
can wear his wisdom with a modest grace and with his knowing guide 
his deed may even to-day escape the stones prepared for the highbrow 
preacher and earn the laurels of a pushing pastor. And when has there 
been direr need of leaders trained to see beneath the surface of appear- 
ance? The man of the hour is the man who in the midst of complexities 
never dreamed of in the eighteenth century can still keep his head level, 
his eye steady, and his feet in a plain, straight path to the elected goal. 
If he is a religious leader, his responsibility is peculiarly difficult to meet. 
But if he is a Methodist and disposed to make much of his inheritance 
from the great founder and leader of his church, he has this in his favor 
—that part of that inheritance is an interest in the business of compre- 
hensive thinking as practiced by the world’s experts. He faces a different 
world. Happily so. Travel is easy; books are cheap; libraries are a 
commonplace. The man who wants and wills to know can find a way. 
Well for him if he can resist the fascination of swift-moving wheels of 
organization and spend an occasional moment in contemplating move- 
ments of larger significance. It is easy to be so absorbed in the needs 
and problems of the present moment as to be blind to the universal 
quality in men’s needs and problems. But the leader in religion dare 
not be thus blind. He needs a quality of insight which is rare indeed, 
yet susceptible of cultivation. No process of cultivation can be guar- 
anteed to produce the desired results, but this is certain: It will profit 
him much to pause long enough in burning incense before the God of 
Action to light a punkstick or two before the Goddess of Philosophy. 
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GIFTS OF RELIGION TO SCIENCE 


Karu Rvur Srouz 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ir should be generally conceded that the religious mind, if it would 
function most effectively in the modern world, must recognize and in so 
far as it is possible utilize the findings and most cogent theories of natural 
science. Indeed, one of the present major tasks of theology is to evaluate 
science and to disclose and appropriate what is of significance for the 
moral and religious culture of man. A 

Contributions of science which positively support and enrich religious 
faith have been so frequently listed and described that we have become 
intelligently familiar with them. A few of these may be recalled. Science, 
especially astronomy, has disclosed a universe of force and activity which 
is of incomprehensible dimensions. By arousing one’s sense of the majesty 
and orderliness of the universe, astronomy intensifies religious values one 
already cherishes. Furthermore the scientific reduction of natural 
activity to those constant modes of behavior called laws suggests to the 
intelligent religious mind a sane and dependable administration of the 
universe. Again, the doctrine of evolution implies a cosmic urge for 
progression and improvement. Religion senses in a dynamic and creative 
conception of evolution like C. Lloyd Morgan’s emergent evolutionism a 
type of reality which moves forward with grand strategy to the ultimate 
realization of a purpose. Once more, the course of evolution, organic and 
social, as we know it, achieves its consummation in human personality. 
Outstripping all other forms of sentient life by virtue of such capacities 
and achievements as self-conscious reflection, articulate speech, tool mak- 
ing, esthetic appreciation, moral sense and the impulse to worship a 


Supreme Being, man is the highest form of life which science knows. The 
inference is drawn that the energy expressed in every pulsation of the 


universe is not mere elasticity or motion or growth or blind instinct, but 
essentially consciousness. 

Intelligent religion appreciates what science has accomplished in 
terms of human welfare. Mechanical science has decreased human slavery 
by inventing machinery which is financially less expensive than the brawn 
of the unskilled laborer and which permits man to be the intellectual factor 
in production. The historical and social sciences tell the story of the ris¢ 
and fall of nations, of the origin and development of the social and polit- 
ical structure, of our economic relations and our group customs and tradi 
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tions, and in so doing give us an understanding of the institutional and 
governmental world in which we have a stake. Medical science has eradi- 


cated some epidemics and lessened others, decreased the virulence of disease 
and taught us how to maintain a stronger and healthier physical exist- 
ence. Psychology, which studies the immaterial but experimentally 
amenable mental phenomena, would cleanse the mind of crippling fears, 
teach us how to develop balanced and wholesome personalities and how 
to govern human nature. Since nothing that adds to the sum of human 
well-being is foreign to religion, let all who value religious progress be 
truly thankful for these and other scientific blessings and for what we 
may be about to receive. 

But religion does not take everything without having given and with- 
out continuing to give science much in return for its favors. In the 
nature of the case it is not quite so easy to tabulate the gifts of religion 
to science. Since science exploits the order of sense data it is as such 
rather impersonal, objective and communicable; since religion as a per- 
sonal experience is interior, intimate and tinged with emotion it is much 
less tangible and articulate. Nevertheless, a survey of the part which 
religion has played in the rise and growth of science will disclose certain 
definite contributions which the mind can seize and estimate. Generally 
speaking, the special sciences seem to have had their inception in ancient 
and rather crude religious faith and practices, to have been adopted and 
advanced by the Greeks, to have been further improved by Mohammedans 
and to have received their greatest experimental refinement and prac- 
tical application by men identified with or at least under the influence 
of the Christian Church. 

In ancient times there dwelt in Egypt and Babylonia nations whose 
religious genius fostered scientific beginnings. The hour of sixty minutes 
and the week of seven days are probably Babylonian in origin. The four 
monthly phases through which the moon successively passes seem to have 
excited the ancient Babylonian’s religious interest. The seven-day week 
was associated with the heavenly bodies which from ancient times were 
personified and worshiped. It was generally believed that personal for 
tunes could be predicted by a knowledge of the position and aspect of the 
heavenly bodies at the time of the birth of an individual. The interest in 
astrology no doubt stimulated the priests to make careful observations 
and records of astronomical phenomena. They believed that when the 
heavenly bodies were created and arranged in order they were given laws 
of behavior which they would never transgress. 

The Babylonian records of medical practices preserve curious pre- 
scriptions mingled with weird incantations. Efforts were made by the 
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priests, who were the first physicians, to exorcise the evil spirits, the pos- 
session of which by the patient was believed to be the source of disease, 
The priestly study of the condition of the internal organs of sacrificial 
animals for the purpose of ascertaining the will of the deity or the trend 
of events to come resulted in some knowledge of anatomy. Humble, 
indeed, as well as religiously motivated are the origins of medicine which 
to-day boasts amazing triumphs of preventive and curative therapeutics. 

The people of remote civilization in Egypt as well as Babylonia felt 
that it was necessary to get into harmony with the heavenly bodies they 
worshiped ; hence astrology and magical practices arose and flourished. 
In Egypt as in Babylonia the temples were astronomical observatories 
closely allied with the religious and other needs of the people. The priests 
were elementary astronomers, scanning as they did the heavens for por- 
tends of the future. They called the planets which shift their positions in 
relation to other heavenly bodies messengers or angels. Meteors, comets, 
and eclipses were supposed to be omens of pestilence, the death of kings 
or national disaster. The Egyptians carefully observed and recorded the 
time when certain stars and constellations became visible at dawn. Sirius, 
whose rising in conjunction with the sun marked the coming of the Nile 
inundation, was an object of worship. 

Progress in mechanics and mathematics was made in Egypt. Geon- 
etry seems to have had its origin in the Nile valley. It had its begin- 
nings not only in such practical efforts as the measuring of the land for 
the purpose of restoring the boundaries swept away by the Nile floods, 
but also in the construction of temples and pyramids. Triangles were 
marked out by means of a rope divided into three parts of three, four 
or five units of measurement each. Religion provided the motive power 
for the Egyptian advances in architecture. The irrigation problem, the 
erection of pyramids, obelisks and the supporting columns of the temples 
developed engineering skill among the Egyptians which excited the 
admiration of architects and construction engineers of later generations. 

The Egyptian dead, the royal dead especially, were regarded with a 
solemn expectation that was registered in several sciences. The belief 
that the spirit that had left the body at death might at some future time 
return to reanimate the corpse led to a process of mummification so suc- 
cessful, after much experimentation, that it arouses present-day curiosity 
and wonderment. The earliest embalmers as well as physicians were 
priests. A knowledge of the rudiments of anatomy and physiology was 
part of the equipment of the priestly embalmer. 

Among the Persians agriculture as the care and breeding of clean 
animals and plants was believed to be an effective means of undermining 
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the kingdom of impurity. In lending Ahura Mazda practical aid and 
comfort in his conquest of Ahriman the Persians improved their methods 
of agriculture. 

These ancient civilizations should be credited with the origin and 
earliest development of such specialized sciences as astronomy, medicine, 
anatomy, embalming, mathematics, mechanics and agriculture. And all 
of them were born and cradled in religion. 

The more intellectual Greeks lifted some of these sciences to higher 
levels of development, and made brilliant generalizations, some of which 
anticipate modern scientific theories including the doctrine of evolution. 
It is not easy to determine the correlation between the religious idealism 
and the scientific activities of the Greek philosophers. Most of them, 
from Anaximander, the first evolutionist, to Aristotle, whose teaching was 
destined to influence the Christian Church to a startling degree, were 
idealists. While they discarded the then current gods as fabrications of 
the imagination or refused to take them seriously, many of them rejected 
a materialistic explanation of the universe. Anaximander, for example, 
posited as the first principle of all things the unlimited, called by him 
“the divine,” and Aristotle taught that the struggle for perfection 
everywhere present in nature is the response to a non-material principle 
resident in the universe, referred to by him as the “efficient cause.” These 
and others who were like-minded lived in an atmosphere of idealism which 
was no doubt reflected in the scientific studies they pursued. 

The earlier sciences have been valuable assets to the later scientists. 
From them they have derived background, atmosphere, suggestions and 
starting-points for their own investigations. If the primitive sciences 
had never existed, or if they had been altogether lost, later scientists 
would have been compelled to begin de novo, in which case it is doubtful 
whether modern science could have reached its present stage of develop- 
ment. What remote religions had to pass on to more developed civiliza- 
tions became the basis of later scientific attainments. Every science has 
its own pedigree. 

Mohammedanism cannot be omitted in our estimation of what religion 
has done for science. The Moorish schools preserved from destruction 
much of the lore of the Greeks. The Moslem society called the Brothers 
of Sincerity produced scientific treatises of merit and stimulated scientific 
inquiry. The curriculum of the Moorish colleges included arithmetic, 


geometry, trigonometry, physics, astronomy and medicine. New dis- 
coveries and inventions issued from the scientific studies and experiments 


of the Moorish scholars. 
In the eleventh century the darkness of medieval barbarism began 
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to recede. The Roman Church resumed its intercourse with the Greek 
Empire in which the lamp of learning had been kept burning. Contacts 
with the Arabians in Spain among whom the sciences were cherished wer 
established. The Arabs, stimulated by Greek learning imparted by Chris- 
tians in Syria, founded celebrated schools in Bagdad and Damascus. 
Astronomy, mathematics, and chemistry were devotedly cultivated by, 
Arabian Mohammedans. Contact with scientific acquisitions of the 
Arabians and the revival of the study of Greek philosophy infused new 
spirit into the schools of the Western church. 

The medieval scholasticism was an attempt by the application of 
reason to theology to organize and prove the existing traditional beliefs 
of the church. The authority of the church had been recognized through- 
out the patristic age, but now a supreme effort was made to submit an 
intellectual justification of what the heart had experienced and what 
had been accepted on ecclesiastical authority. The instrument whereby 
it was hoped that this result might be obtained was the syllogism. The 
schoolmen reposed unlimited confidence in the omnipotence of dialectics. 
Marvelous feats of mental gymnastics were performed by such outstand- 
ing schoolmen as Anselm, Abelard, Bernard, Alexander of Hales, Albert 
of Bollstadt styled “doctor universalis,” and Thomas Aquinas. Alex- 
ander of Hales, for example, wrote commentaries on Aristotle which were 
widely used, and achieved such distinction in his knowledge of the Fathers 
of the Church that he was supposed to have exhausted the powers of the 
human understanding in ascertaining religious knowledge. This gigantic 
intellect was steeped not only in ethics and theology, but also in physics 
and psychology. 

In these almost superhuman attempts to present consistent intellec 
tual formulations of the traditional doctrines of the church and religious 
experience one glimpses that brave spirit of inquiry which in the course 
of time was bound to be directed toward the world of nature. From 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition as such, and via the scholastic 
efforts to give the church and religion solid rational foundations, men 
eventually moved toward observation and experimentation which consti 
tute the basis of scientific procedure. The schoolmen proper as a class did 
not themselves enter the promised land of experimental science but now 
and then one of their number did catch hazy glimpses of it. 

Heroic endeavors to reduce religion and doctrine to a logical system 
seem to have anticipated the attempts of scientists of later periods to 
reduce the processes of nature to a system of natural law. The schoo! 
men sought to reveal and state the laws of religion; modern scientists 
strive to disclose and formulate the laws of nature. Do not the learned 
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volumes on the several and divergent theories of evolution, produced by 
modern speculative scientists, remind us somewhat of the varying theo- 
logical compendiums of the schoolmen, despite differences in approach 
and materials? In their strenuous endeavors some of the schoolmen 


employed the sciences then in embryonic existence, such as psychology 


and physics. And reason so highly esteemed by scholasticism remains to 
this day one of the instruments of science. 

In Christian monasteries precious manuscripts were copied, and 
compendiums of grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, mathematics, astronomy 
and music were prepared. Christian monks preserved and spread the 
culture both past and then current, and continued the classical tradi- 
tion of education. Scholasticism gave to monasticism a new vigor which 
to a large extent culminated in such great universities as Paris and 
Oxford. 

Roger Bacon, Franciscan friar of the University of Oxford, who 
labored in the thirteenth century, is by many considered the father of 
modern science. H. G. Wells numbers him among the six greatest men 
of history. Bacon criticized the methods and tendencies of scholasticism 
and sought to reform the study of theology. His scientific experiments 
aroused such amazement among his contemporaries that many imagined 
that he was in league with the Evil One and that with aid of this sinister 
agency he had made a brazen head and imparted to it the gift of speech. 
He had a consummate knowledge of natural causes and their effects. 
He wrote works on medicine, geometry, chemistry, astronomy, cosmog- 
raphy, music, to say nothing of his L:tin, Greek and Hebrew grammars, 
or his philosophical and theological treatises. He was a scientific experi- 
mentalist. He appealed to common sense, inward and outward experi- 
ence, and an accurate knowledge of facts. The adoption of his method 
has revolutionized the world. Directly or indirectly he gave the world 
lenses and clocks, caught a glimpse of principles of chemistry regarded as 
fundamental to-day and investigated the power of steam. He persevered 
in a truly scientific spirit despite persecution and the prison cell. Al- 
though his discoveries and inventions were condemned as “suspicious 
novelties” and his books suppressed, the work of this monk was recognized 
and appropriated by later generations. 

The rise and dissemination of the spirit of inquiry and research of 
the Italian Renaissance formed the effective beginnings of the substitu- 
tion of the experimental method for assumption and disputation. A 
scientific and industrial revolution was the ultimate outgrowth of this 
new attitude and procedure. 

An important gift of the church to science consists in the number of 
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outstanding scientists whom she has educated and stimulated. Through 
her scientific sons, the acquisitions of whom she too frequently rejected as 
either futile or dangerous or both, the church has both directly and in- 
directly enormously expanded the range and productivity of science. To 
call the roll of the illustrious churchmen who have furthered science is to 
mention the most important names of the formative period of modern 
science. Roger Bacon, Galileo, Copernicus, Francis Bacon, Newton, 
Faraday, Herschel, all beacon lights of science, were churchmen, either 
clerical or lay. If we call to witness the most eminent scientists of our 
own generation, as Professor Robert Millikan did a few years ago, we shall 
discover that nearly all of them profess the Christian faith, and ar 
identified with some branch of the Christian Church. These men go to the 
Bible for religious instruction and inspiration and to nature itself for 
their science, sincerely believing that both Jesus’ way of life and the 
processes of the natural order have one and the same purposeful, wis: 
and good Being as their author and consummation. The vast majority 
of scientists of standing would subscribe to the words of Pasteur, which 
are inscribed on his tomb: “Happy is he who carries a God within him, 
an ideal of beauty to which he is obedient—an ideal of art, an ideal of 
science—an ideal of the fatherland—an ideal of the virtues of the gospel.” 

If it be charged that official Christendom for centuries was arrayed 
against scientific progress, the indictment must be tempered by the just 
consideration of a fact too frequently ignored. It were folly to deny that 
organized Christianity did impede the growth of natural science. It is, 
however, shortsighted to speak of the warfare of religion against science 
in Christendom as though the church had invaded the domain and attacked 
the personnel of science as an aggressor from without. The history of 


the church and of science admits of no such false antithesis. The warfare 
was a civil strife. When the church persecuted men like Roger Bacon, 


Galileo, and Copernicus she was not laying chastizing hands on men out- 
side the fold, but on sons within the household of faith. Call the roll of 
the persecuted scientists and one son of the church after another passes it 
review! A part of the church revolted against another part of th 
church. Within Christian circles, despite the obstacles provided by obtus« 
and antagonistic prelates, the spirit of free investigation was born and 
nurtured a few hundred years ago. With or without official sanction the 
church fertilized the subsoil of scientific progress. 

After all, the Christian religion was born when Jesus questioned the 
validity and practicability of the formal order of religion which was a 
portion of his social inheritance, and based faith and conduct on the re- 
peatable and verifiable. Jesus faced the complexities of living with a 
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candor and thoroughness which are of the essence of the scientific spirit. 
He invited and stimulated inquiry in order that ignorance, superstition, 
intolerance and injustice might be exposed and banished and that the 
cardinal principles of the Kingdom identified with the purpose of God 
might be disclosed and adopted. A saying of his, “The truth shall make 
you free,” might be the watchword of every scientist who is faithful to 
his high calling. In so far as men are loyal to the genius of Chris- 
tianity in its original form, they move in an atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to the pursuit of truth which explores the unknown and creates the 
future. 

It is often lamented that religious leaders have been and still are 
exceedingly critical of the findings and deductions of scientists. Such 
criticism, as already conceded, has frequently passed through the succes- 
sive stages of scorn, hostility and persecution. But criticism per se is 
good for anyone who has a new doctrine to propound and propagate. 
The prospect of adverse criticism should induce the scientist to investigate 
his data thoroughly and to verify his conclusions completely before he 
publishes abroad his glad tidings. Churchmen have seen too many doc- 
trines conceived, brought forth and nurtured by science only to be rele- 
gated to the limbo of discarded opinions by other findings and more 
brilliant generalizations to accept fresh scientific conclusions without 
overwhelming demonstration and proof. Scientists now affirm that the 
once generally accepted nebular hypothesis is tottering on its foundations, 
that the ether, once considered a necessary postulate, is fictitious, that the 
law of the conservation of energy should be retired, that Einstein’s con- 
clusions make a revision of Newton’s interpretation of gravitation impera- 
tive. It is not only conservatism or the haunting apprehension that 
science may rob religion of some treasured value, but also the fact that 
science as an exhibition of human nature adopts and discards convictions 
at a startling rate which prompts religious minds to put scientific 
thinkers on the defensive. 

Christian leaders who read the literature of speculative science know 
that within the domain of science itself there are at times confusion and 
bedlam. One recalls, for example, the existing divergent schools of psy- 
chology, protagonists of each of which are ready to fall with deadly intent 
upon the cherished systems of the others. How great the antithesis be- 
tween the Behaviorist and the Freudian! Current theories of evolution 
suggest another illustration. The process of evolution as a fact based 
on a convincing mass of supporting data is now generally accepted by 
intelligent men. It is not the fact but the method of evolution which is 
still the subject of disputation. Difference of opinion exists among 
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scientists as to the principles and forces which govern the total process of 
evolution. Is the theory of natural selection tenable? Is competition or 
co-operation the determining factor in survival? Are acquired char- 
acters heritable? Are species differentiated by gradual accumulations 
of small variations transmitted by inheritance, or by spontaneous | ips 
and bounds? Which exerts the more fundamental pressure on organic 
evolution: heredity or environment? The Christian leader may be par- 
doned for his refusal to identify the fortunes of the church with scientific 
speculations which have not won the support of a large fraction of 
scientists and which may be retired as too far extended and _ over- 
weighted by further investigation and generalization. The church can- 
not afford to form scientific alliances which may embarrass her. It has 
been asserted that the average life of a scientific theory is about seven 
years. Wisely, the church does not propose to stand or fall with any 
scientific hypothesis. 

The unfair and uncalled for criticism born of prejudice and pride, 
while indefensible and inexcusable, should be a challenge rather than a 
depressant to science. We have been told that the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church. Should not the blood of the saints of science 
be the seed of scientific progress? Causes which are persecuted flourish: 
they command attention and investigation, they arouse the spirit of 
chivalry and attract adventurous followers. Woe unto him by whom 
offenses to science come, but science is in respect to persecution no better 
than the church. One dares to venture the declaration that the mart yrol- 
ogy of the church is far more extended than the martyrology of science. 

Finally, religion puts scientific discovery and invention to construc- 
tive uses. The ethical control and socialized exploitation of the marvels 
of applied science are imperative if our civilization is to maintain itsclf 
and realize its potentialites. More, not less creative religious idealism 
in actual operation is a primary necessity in an age of science like ours. 
So great are the strides of contemporary applied science that the prophet 
of idealism is disquieted lest our scientific inventions and appliances have 
outrun our moral control. 

In order to protect and preserve itself, in order that it may con- 
tinue to unfold its possibilities, science must have the co-operation of 
religion, must live and move and have its being in an atmosphere that will 
make the world it has created safe. For example, the keeping of the 
peace of the nations through the outlawry of war and the creation of an 
international instrument powerful enough to enforce its awards and deci- 
sions is an inescapable necessity for science. Science itself has created 
such effective agencies of destruction that another war among the lead- 
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ing nations will destroy civilization and scientific achievements with it. 
The religion of Christ cultivates that unity of aim, that consciousness 
of our common humanity, that spirit of co-operation without which the 
statesman is unable to organize the world for lasting peace. 

To keep from being entangled in and destroyed by its own technique 
science must share a comprehensive appreciation of the total range of 
human experience. It must add to itself the values by which the noblest of 
men have lived. Let all legitimate means be employed in implanting moral 
control in the succeeding generations of this machine age. It would be 
hazardous to declare that ethical attitudes and practices cannot be 
fostered apart from religion, but it has been the experience of the race 
that moral ideals can be most naturally and easily engendered and applied 
through religious motivation and sanctions. 





DECONSECRATED 


Poor comfort, for the power of godliness, 
The empty form thereof, however fair; 
Well may the church unfeignedly confess 

The loss nor rite nor rubric may repair. 


What are high altars and cathedral aisles, 

If Christ’s dear presence souls no longer feel? 
Of him bereft, in vain all else beguiles, 

Life’s joys to hallow and its sorrows heal. 


If faith be gone, and love no longer there, 
Despoiled forever is the house of prayer; 
A cheerless shrine devoid of all appeal: 
The garnished tomb of a divine ideal. 


Bensamin Copecanp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE EVERLASTING SIGN 


CHARLES Epwarp Lockre 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


Tue prophet Isaiah was the prince of radiant optimists of the Old 
Testament. The Gospel according to Isaiah differs from the Gospel 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke or John only in that Isaiah was given 
a preview instead of a present glimpse of the world’s long-waited-for 
Messiah. There is much in Isaiah which is as exuberant as if, like Peter, 
he had been at the empty tomb, or, like the picturesque shepherds, he had 
peered ecstatically into the manger cradle. 

Since the violent shock the world received on account of the unex- 
pected Great War, which seemed to defy the theories and prophecies of 
many optimists, much is being said about “the idea of progress.” Per- 
haps no one has written with more scholarship and sensation than a 
hitherto unknown German thinker, Oswald Spengler, in his volume entitled 
The Decline and Fall of the Occident. It is claimed that the author was 
at work on his book before the war, but his argument took its final shape 
under the influence of the fearful world cataclysm. 


The Prussian mind has been much given to analogies from biology, 
and with its superiority complex attempted to justify the Kaiser’s dia- 
bolical, murderous hold-up of the world on the biological principle that 


. 


because “the big fish eat the little ones,” and the strong animals devour 
the weak, therefore, force, and not virtue, shall conquer; and because Ger- 
many was mightiest it should overmaster the world and reduce right to a 
mere evanescent dream. 

And now comes this after-war writer drawing his specious arguments 
and false conclusions from this same biological science. The thesis of 
his pessimistic lucubrations is that as animals are born to develop and 
die, so all civilizations have their period of growth and are destined at 
length to reach their impasse; and that our great Western civilization 
—the civilization of the Occident—will be no exception, and that, in fact, 
there are already synchronized evidences of a disintegration which point 
to a final collapse. 

Our answer as Christian philosophers, who are trusting in the draw- 
ing power of the uplifted Christ, and who are depending upon “The Ever- 
lasting Sign,” 
of Germany during those long years of the false propaganda of force 
and Machiavellianism, and of the immurement of the real Christ, would 


is that the psychological effect of living in the atmosphere 
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be sufficient raison d’étre for all degrees of pessimism. Spengler acknowl- 
edges that he was much influenced by Schopenhauer, the abjectest of 
pessimists, and that he fell under the spell of the erratic Nietzsche. If 
he had found Immanuel Kant more congenial, and had become acquainted 
with Jesus of Nazareth, he would never have written his present volume, 
for his logic and conclusions are out of harmony with the genius of 
Christianity and the true spirit of progressive development. 

Jesus Christ, the Great Teacher, announces the perfectibility of 
the human race—and it is the fundamental basis of true ethical science— 
the science of Christianity. 

Goethe, the poet and philosopher, was a false prophet when he said, 
“I see the time coming when God will take no pleasure in the race. Men 
will become more clever and discerning, but not better, nor happier, nor 
more energetic.” 

Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, in defending the theory of 
natural selection, perhaps unintentionally re-enforced the teaching of the 
Nazarene, when he said, 

“Progress is not an accident, but a necessity. What we call evil and im- 
morality must disappear. It is certain that man must become perfect. Always 


toward perfection is the mighty movement toward a complete development and 
a more unmixed good.” 


Thus does modern philosophy support John Wesley in his beautiful doc- 
trine of Christian perfection, and an incomparably greater than Wesley, 
when he says, “Be ye also perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” 

And long before Spencer as a philosopher and Wesley as an evan- 
gelist wrote with passionate sincerity about the possibility of human 
perfection, Aristotle, the most illustrious of Grecian scholars, with zealous 
confidence, declared that every man by an “intuition of his own nature” 
seeks after perfection, and that the desire for perfection and impec- 
cability is a “fundamental human impulse.” 

Readers of Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography will recall that he 
wrote as follows: 

“It was about this time that I conceived the bold and arduous project of 
arriving at moral perfection. I wished to live without committing any fault 


at any time, and to conquer all that either natural inclination, custom, or 
company might lead me into.” 


It was about that time that he made a list of the thirteen most important 
moral virtues, and registered his vow to endeavor to attain these high 
ideals. He then lays down one of the fundamental principles of his 
doctrine, that “vicious actions are not hurtful because they are forbidden, 
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but they are forbidden because they are hurtful, the nature of man alone 
considered.” ‘Thus we observe that the doctrine of human perfectibility 
is as pragmatic as it is beautiful, as ancient as it is modern, and does 
not belong to an unctuous fanaticism to exploit and defend. 

All of God’s creations move on toward perfection, and why should 
man, the divinest of all God’s manifestations, be a conspicuous exception? 
And why is Emerson as contemporaneous with forward-looking people 
to-day as when he meditated in, the embowered nooks of classic old Con- 
cord? The answer has been so comprehensively stated by another that I 
quote Professor Stuart F. Sherman, in the Atlantic Monthly, for Septem- 
ber, 1921, when he says, it was Emerson’s 

“passion for bringing the whole of life for all men to its fullest and fairest 
fruit; his passion for emancipating not merely the religious and moral, but also 
the intellectual and the political and social and esthetic capacities of man, so 


that he may achieve the harmonious perfection of his whole nature, body and 
soul,.”* 


We are convinced that perfectibility is the apotheosis and also the goal 
of human character and human endeavor. 

Any idea of progress, however scholarly or scientific, which leaves 
out the simple teachings of the Founder of all true moral science is false, 
fatuous, and fatalistic. 

The discriminating editor of the Mernopist Review (January, 
1921) sums up the whole matter when he says, “Such pessimism is 
natural enough to those who do not believe in the living God and in the 
inconquerable power of the risen Christ. Our assurance in the perpetuity 
of the supreme Christian values in society is not contingent upon the 
perpetuity of the forms of modern civilization. Christian civilization, the 
true inward life of Christian society, can stand any shock without bank- 
ruptcy. The city of God is ever building—it survived the cataclysm of 
the ancient Roman civilization and it can endure the like again.” 

The great poets are prophets of hope, which is the common denomi- 
nator of constructive progress. I should rather trust that throughout 
the ages an eternal purpose runs, and that the thoughts of men are wid- 
ened with the process of the suns, as the world moves on to the certain 
consummation of that far-off divine event, than to the limping logic of a 
sinister and hopeless pessimism with its despair complex. Christian 
optimism does not embrace the fantastic, laissez-faire policy to “leave 
well enough alone,” but it devotes itself to accelerating the upward trend 
by being better and helping others to be better. It declares, “Ye cannot 
do anything against the truth, but for the truth,” and it believes in the 


* By permission of The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
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final supremacy of good over evil; the best over the worst ; and that God is 
stronger than the devil. A sensible optimism lives in the present tense of 
hope. So far as the dismal, garrulous, ad captandum pessimist is con- 
cerned, to borrow the words of Henry Esmond, “I wish him well, sir; but 
I wish him farewell, too.” I should much more prefer the comrade- 
ship of a fine old nonagenarian bachelor, who at ninety-four replied to me, 
when I asked him whether he had given up all hopes of matrimony, “Oh, 
I am still looking around!” 

How shall men who will not acknowledge “The Light of the World” 
find a lamp for their feet? Pessimism plods along in the mire with weary 
footsteps and downcast eyes, while, per contra, sensible Christian hope- 
fulness spreads its wings of light, and soars up to the white throne of 
the eternal rejoicing in the risen Lord and “The Everlasting Sign.” 

God administers no accidents or coincidences in his Kingdom, and 
now, when the arena of the world’s greatest perplexities and opportunities 
has been suddenly transferred to the vast Pacific Basin, perhaps he 
needs the Boanerges of “Christianity in earnest” at the frontiers of 
civilization. Great statesmen and diplomats must bring their mighty 
intellects to the controversies of the Pacific, but the paramount service 
to humanity in this crisis of events will be rendered by the Christ and 


his special ambassadors—the Christ of Galilee who said, “Peace, be still” 


to the raging waters of a smaller sea. 

The wounded, impoverished, suffering world has had enough of war. 
There is a better way. Christ is the Prince of Peace. The meek and not 
the mighty shall inherit the earth. Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon and the 
Kaiser are the four great fools and assassins of history. Machiavellian- 
ism was sardonically conceived in the counsels of perdition, and is false, 
diabolically false, to the welfare of humanity and to the gospel of the 
Nazarene. “The earth is the Lord’s,” and let men come quickly to the 
teachings of history—that men and nations cannot monopolize the gifts 
which God intended for all humanity. “The sea is his and he made it.” 
The Pacific Ocean is God’s highway for all the nations, it belongs to the 
world just as the twenty-two mile belt of atmosphere around the earth, 
and the sun and the moon and the stars belong to all mankind. Surely 
there has been enough of slaughter, service is nobler ; enough of hate, love 
is diviner; enough of seas incarnadined with precious human blood, 
altruism and brotherly love are safer; enough of hell, heaven is better; 
enough of death, life is godlike. Even now as I write the daily paper 
publishes the glad news that Japan has enthusiastically joined the other 
signatories to Secretary Kellogg’s anti-war proposals. It is now clearly 
on the horizon that the long bloody reign of the god of war will soon be 
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terminated. Disarmament is the new watchword of the nations. Peacefy| 
arbitration is more humane and sensible than the arbitrament of arms. 
The earth has witnessed its last great war. The Prussian Goliath has 
bitten the dust. Christ is supreme—the Christ of Peace. The Christian 
Church is near enough to the risen Christ to catch its new commission and 
to be thrilled by the rapturous adventure of world-wide peace and pros- 
perity. It is expecting that its workers will look out upon the vast 
extent of the blue Pacific and claiin it for Christ Immanuel, as a fearless 
navigator once demanded this same ocean for his Castilian King. Yes, 
“The sea is his and he made it.” It belongs not to kings and earthly 
potentates, but to God who made it and to his Son Jesus Christ. 

There is really no place for arrant despair in God’s universe. The 
sun comes up every morning and the stars every night, the reservoirs of 
the air are not diminished and ocean’s proud waves are stayed. 

If a problem cannot be solved it is not a problem, it is a fallacy. The 
possibility of a solution belongs to every problem, or else it is not a 
problem. Therefore, every problem must be an opportunity. I suppose 
no word is more overworked than problem. It would be well if it could 
be superannuated and become obsolete. It is pessimism’s dearest shib- 
boleth. Pessimism has a predeliction for problems. If it is an official 
board or a bank directors’ meeting, or university trustees, it is a problem 
—eternal problem, ad infinitum. Even some ministers preach problems 
more than the promises of salvation; and some editors have a penchant 
for problems. If a visitor from another planet should run through the 
files of certain magazines and periodicals, he might be justified in conclud- 
ing that the earth and its people were going to wrack and ruin on the 
rocks and shoals of problems. The pessimist is a connoisseur in cere- 
ments and a professional crepe hanger. 

What must be the depressing effect upon the laymen of the church 
when the watchmen upon the walls are continually wailing out their 
negative echoes of despair? Just because some ancient prophet called out, 
“What of the night?” is no justification in these days, when the Light of 
the world has appeared, for failing to shout aloud, ““The morning cometh.” 
Is the radiant poet deceived when he sings that it is “daybreak every- 
where”? The author of “The Way of All Flesh” says that the Puritans 
substituted the Jeremiad for the Pran, and I have observed that there 
have always been some people who seem to have such a good time in 
seeing everything, in the classical words, “going to the badman.” There 
will be troubles enough for us without our borrowing more. Poor, lone- 
some, old Eugenie Gaudet said that troubles seldom keep us waiting for 
them. 
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One does not need to go beyond the effect on his own spirit to dis- 
cover whether Christian work is stimulated or depressed by drab discus- 
sions upon such themes as the following: “Does Salvation Save?” “Is 
Preaching Futile?” “Is Truth Played Out?” “Is Christianity a Failure?” 
“What Must the Church Do to Be Saved?” ete. Think of trying to 
rally any flagging forces with such battle cries. The implication in all 
of these captions is unfortunate. They create a presumption of failure. 
The effect would be infinitely more heartening, would it not, if with an 
optimistic credo we should deal in positives? Our enemies will supply us 
negatives enough without our furnishing them arrows and missiles. How 
much more tonic and inspirations, and especially when they are fully 
justified, are such themes as “Why Salvation Saves,” “Why Preaching Is 
Worth While,” “Truth Never Outgrown,” “Christianity Triumphant,” 
“What Must the World Do to Be Saved?” At the Wilderness General 
Grant thrilled a nation and aroused his men into an army of victorious 
chevaliers when he issued the message, “We will fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer.” What if the victor of Vicksburg had sent out the 
query, “If we fight on this line can we last until the end of the summer?” 
The intimation would have led to inevitable failure and defeat. No pawky 
pessimist ever created a general. With pessimism fatalism becomes a 
fetish. With much irritability, Napoleon thus replied to one of his officers 
who was endeavoring to explain a defeat, “You didn’t believe you could 
do it.” 

Is there not danger that the present preposterous propaganda of 
pessimism will paralyze the enthusiasm and generosity of the people, and, 
thereby, irretrievably injure the financial enterprises of the church and 
philanthropy? Great evangelists and successful money-raisers are always 
cheerful Chaplain McCabes. 

The excellent Mernopist Review article from the prolific and dis- 
criminating pen of Dr. George P. Mains, entitled “Which?” was most 
wholesome, especially when he said, “The ages belong to God. God and 
time and the forces of the moral universe are concertedly and unfailingly 
working for the final triumph of righteousness upon the earth.” Of 
course, the pessimist dwells on a very small segment, but the true prophet 
has a vision of the whole circle. 


And certain writers who are declaring that spirituality is gone from 
the church and the altar fires are burned out should take counsel of Sir 
Philip Gibbs. I suppose he was easily the most brilliant war correspond- 
ent and saw more of the conflict close up than any other newspaper man. 
In writing about the general world conditions the editor of Life says 


that Sir Philip Gibbs 
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“puts forward the spiritual hope for the world—that is, the great hope that 
underneath the present control of affairs there is a new spirit and -a new 
vision born of the war that will exert itself and pull civilization through.” 


Optimism creates the renaissance. 

What if a bloody Kaiserism had won in the diabolical holdup? If 
the Potsdam pirates had become the autocrats of the world and pande- 
monium had broken loose, what worse maledictions could some men write 
and invoke than they are invoking and writing to-day? If might had 
won over right what darker prognostications could a disgruntled pessi- 
mism presage? In all the great crises of history there have been some 
temporary rebuffs, even defeats, but we have been poor learners if we have 
not discovered that though the right may sometimes lose a battle, it 
always wins in the war, and it is never finally entrapped in a cul-de-sac. 

“Shout, for the Lord hath given you the city,” but the shouting 
was more than half of the victory over the King of Jericho and his mighty 
men of valor. “And it came to pass when the people heard the sound of 
the trumpet [what if it had been a dirge of despair?] and the people 
shouted with a great shout [what if they had wailed with a great wail?] 
that the wall fell down flat . . . and they took the city” (Joshua 6. 
20). More trumpets and more shouting would be a very wholesome. stimu- 
lant to the workers in the Master’s service just now. Pessimists should 
exchange their hammers for horns and become hopeful trumpeters. They 
should “keep sweet, keep cheerful, or else keep still.” 

Of course, there must be a reconstruction after the terrible devasta- 
tion of the most deadly war that has ever blotted the pages of history. 
But suppose Great Britain and the United States had refused to go to the 
help of Belgium and France, and had declined to incur vast indebtedness, 
and to sacrifice many precious lives, and to disorganize their entire com- 
mercial and financial and industrial conditions? 

We are now, even after ten years, still struggling with the war’s reac- 
tions; and, surely, if men suffered and died in the trenches and in No 
Man’s Land to save the world from utter destruction, our amour propre 
should impel those who have been the chief beneficiaries of these sacrifices 
to bravely and hopefully see that these have “not died in vain.” 

It is a slight grade from chronic pessimism to carping criticism. 
The late illustrious William James is described as being “appreciative 
rather than faultfinding.” Do we not prefer radiant Isaiah to weeping 
Jeremiah, and constructive Macaulay to critical Carlyle, and cheerful 
Chesterton to grouchy Bernard Shaw? No doubt Wells’ Outline is in 
many ways a notable book, but think of an author so confessedly deter- 
mined to dwell upon the “great failures” as, in a history of civilization, to 
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make no reference to the incomparably great John Calvin and John Wes- 
ley and William Shakespeare, and with so much temperamental bias as to 
deliberately discount the magnitude of the personality and work of 
Gladstone. If Boswell had not written justly and appreciatively of Doc- 
tor Johnson, his tombstone would have outlasted his biography. 

No man makes a permanent contribution to literature who scribbles 
with a muck-rake. We are just now passing through an ill-starred and 
unwholesome era of mendacious vilification of the benefactors of a former 
generation. Certain self-appointed traducers are like Pomeranians bark- 
ing at the heels of real nobility, the superb qualities of which they have 
not the ability to appreciate. It is to be confidently hoped that the 
“cult of the seamy side” will soon become inoculated with its own deadly 
infection, and disappear. The most contemptible critics are those who 
have failed in the very fields in which they arrogantly assume to find fault 
with those who succeed. Cynicism is the wail of the loser. Any shallow- 
pated ignoramus can chatter about discords and imperfections. We are 
so near the ground and so far away from the sky that little men can 
easily dwell in the noxious filth at their feet, but big, bright, beaming 
souls climb to the heights where they.can revel in sunrises and horizons 
and glorious zeniths, and get visions of the “eternal purpose” which runs 
through the ages. 

It is familiarly told that once when Jenny Lind beheld a scene in 
which the mountains and the sea and the sky blended together in one of 
nature’s enchanting apocalypses, her radiant soul broke forth in the 
divine strains of “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

If one insists upon building his house at the edge of a frog-pond he 
may become a croaking pessimist and all of his perplexities will be 
fallacies, but if he dwells in the heights where the angels sing, and the 
morning sun gilds the sky, all of his gloom is exorcised and all of his 
cares become inviting opportunities. A man is good for nothing unless 
he is good for hard things. Dwight L. Moody used to say that that nan 
was a failure who could not turn defeat into victory. The truth is that 
pessimism, which is never taciturn, is weakness and a sort of insatiable 
Moloch. Under juniper trees is no place for invincible Elijahs. Pessi- 
mists have never built kingdoms and republics; and a morbid, fantasma- 
gorical pessimism is false to the genius of Christianity. 

Men’s problems are God’s propositions, and God stands within the 
shadows keeping watch above his own. To go into all the world and teach 
all nations may sometimes be man’s perplexity, but in comradeship with 
Christ all perplexities, par excellence, are great opportunities to the 
praying man. 
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We have many lugubrious prophets of despair who are continually 
wailing about the world getting worse, and even if they should be sincere 
and have a modicum of truth, they are very poor psychologists if they do 
not know that by their dismal tautological whining they are doing their 
full part to make the world worse. They declare that fewer people are 
attending church than formerly. Because of the rapid growth of Ameri- 
can cities and the steady migration of people into the suburbs, it is pos- 
sible to point to some city churches where there are many vacant pews, 
but these losses are more than compensated by the numberless thriving 
churches in the towns into which the city people have gone. There 
never were so many commodious church edifices as now, and in every 
city there are successful preachers who are able to build about themselves 
great organizations and to attract to their ministry multitudes of people. 

But one thing is indisputably true, that if it is a question in some 
people’s minds as to whether as many people as formerly are going to 
church, nobody doubts that never as now is the church going after the 
people. All will agree that the church is not a certain edifice with a well- 
defined architecture, but the church is where Christ and his followers are. 
There was a church when the groves were God’s first temples. An edifice 
may be an assembly room for a part of the church. Wherever there is an 
altar of prayer, or sympathy, or generosity, or praise, or tender minis- 
trations, or service in any of its forms, there is the Church of Christ. 

There are millions of young people at work for Christ and humanity 
in the various denominational young people’s societies. The late venerable 
Dr. Lyman Abbott in discussing this subject said, 

“If to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, minister to the suffering and the 
handicapped, is to do Christ’s work, then we may say that the churches are 
talking about him less, and working for him more than they did seventy years 


ago. There is less preaching of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; there is more 
practicing of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount.” 


Much of the pestiferous pessimism which one finds in the world comes 
from those whose false, fatalistic theories have no standing place if the 
world is getting better; and so they sound their notes of discontent and 
Erebian darkness and shout their prognostications of disaster. Sisyphus, 
and not Prometheus, is their patron saint, but in spite of their forlorn 
vaporings the church keeps up its good work of going after folks and 
making them better. 

There is one little organization limited in membership to the com- 
mercial travelers—and these Gideons, as they call themselves, have under- 
taken the enormous task of putting the Holy Bible in the rooms of the 


* By permission of The Outlook Co. 
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hotels all over America. So far they have placed five hundred thousand 
Bibles in American hotels. One June day they put ten thousand Bibles 
in the hotels of Atlantic City, New Jersey, probably the largest seaside 
resort in the United States. There are endless cases of ministries of help- 
fulness, of reformation, of prevention, of lives saved and characters re- 
deemed, as a result of the Bibles being available to the hotel guests. 

There are many fraternal organizations which in the bonds of sacred 
secrecies are disseminating and holding fast to the lofty ideals for which 
the church stands. If there is less dogma in the church and its endless 
ramifications of usefulness, there is more life; if there is less dry-as-dust 
theology there is, de facto, infinitely more of the living Christ who had 
compassion on the multitudes. The largely attended noon-day luncheon 
clubs are all founded upon sentiments like “He profits most who serves 
best.” The results of the recent national presidential election may cer- 
tainly, among other things, be interpreted as a sweeping victory for 
righteousness. 

We should be unspeakably sorry for those people who are so obsessed 
with a fear and fatalism psychosis that they are not willing that Jesus * 
Christ shall administer his own program, and who are forgetting the 
promise of “The Everlasting Sign” which is, “My Word shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereunto I sent it. Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree, and 
it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off.” In the words of the motto of South Carolina, Dum Spiro, 
Spero. 

“It shall not be cut off!” War is only a bloody crested eddy in the 
current of progress. Even the crucifixion of Jesus compelled the propa- 
gation of his message—*And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” O fiends incarnate, demons of vice and avarice and loathsome im- 
purity, of intrigue and conspiracies; O emissaries of death and hell, and 
implacable exploiters of humanity, of the world’s peace and progress, of 
truth and virtue, retreat into your habitations of treachery and to your 
lairs of lies and death; know you, you “cannot do anything against the 
truth, but for the truth,” Christ hath spoken it! The devil could not 
conquer him when singlehanded and alone Christ worsted the tempter in 
the lonely mountain. “Get thee hence, Satan!” “The Everlasting Sign.” 

Professor Edward Caldwell Moore, of Harvard University, has writ- 
ten two strong suggestive volumes which he calls West and East. While 
the East is East and the West is West, nevertheless, no doubt even Mr. 
Kipling himself has lived long enough to have seen that his own poetic 
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line needs revision so that it will say “Ever the twain shall meet.” The 
East and West are meeting on the “liquid highways” of the seas, in the 
fruitful archipelagoes and on the crowded continents. The West is still 
traveling westward as it follows the star of empire and the eastern Argo- 
nauts are journeying toward the East in search of the Golden Fleece of 
culture and religion. The West has its perplexities in the East, the East 
its perturbations in the West. 

It may be impossible to bridge with steel the ocean which divides 
the East from the West, but it is the high obligation and privilege of the 
leaders of thought to span the chasm between the races and nations that 
an amicable fellowship may be established among all the people who have 
one God as their Father who has created of one blood all nations of men. 

We agree with Professor Moore that the Great War did not dis- 
credit Christianity in the minds of thoughtful Orientals, it only discredits 
Christendom for having fallen so far below the ideals of Christianity. 
The Orient still believes in the Christ of the Occident, and this notwith- 

, standing the fact that 
“we of the West have not given to the rest of the world simply the finished 
results of our civilization and of our faith. We have drawn all mankind within 


the contagion of our own unrest. We have broken in ruthlessly upon the 
supposed peace of the Orient without having any peace of our own to offer.” 


But this is exactly the call and mission of the heralds of the Christ 
to take the peace of the gospel with its pardon and light and cheer and 
cultural amplitudes to a vast Eastern world, whose peace is far from 
peaceful. The tragical truth is that paganism has consistently no peace 
to offer to its most ardent devotees. 

The Orient has large hospitality for our Christ, even when it looks 
with suspicion upon some of those who call themselves Christians. The 
Orient wants more true Christianity. Mahatma Gandhi declares that the 
most popular word in India is Christ. There are open doors everywhere 
for Christ. The common people—the exploited, suffering, forgotten, en- 
slaved, lonely, untouchables, despised people—are waiting for a Redeemer 
and a Comforter. Christ was an Oriental and he fully understands the 
Oriental mind and has a persuasive and convincing message for them. An 
intolerant and bigoted ecclesiasticism and a hard-fisted and avaricious 
commerce have taken to the Orient too much of the Occident and not 
enough of the Occidental’s Oriental Christ—the Christ who came “not 
to rescue men from the world but in the world.” To Christianize the 
world is not sporadic, but an enormous universal enterprise, and impos- 


* By permission of the author. 
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sible if it were not for “The Everlasting Sign.” “I will draw all men 
unto me’—“My Word shall not return unto me void!” 

Professor Moore says of the Benedictine Monks that “they went out 
to save their souls and saved the world by accident.”* This clever writer 
in order to stress a point conceded too much. No doubt some of those 
friars were sincere, but the tragic record of the Philippine Islands shows 
that, having broken solemn vows of poverty, celibacy, chastity and obedi- 
ence, they lost their souls and did not save the world. 

And, anyhow, the world will not be saved by accident, nor by an 
incorrigible caprice of fortune. There are no caprices nor accidents in 
God’s plan of world redemption. Neither Bethlehem, nor Calvary, nor 
Olivet was an accident. Nor was it an accident that immediately conse- 
crated pioneers began carrying the message of the resurrection even unto 
the frontiers of the Roman Empire; and that there have been many to 
shout “The world is my parish,” and many to cross trackless deserts and 
pathless, boisterous seas, and plunging rivers, and to face threatening 
savages and deadly germs and fevers. No, not by accident. Light is 
inherently diffusive. Truth reaches toward the horizon. 

The world wants the Oriental Christ who was crucified by the Orient 
and driven out of the Orient—the Orient wants its own Christ back. God 
administers his kingdom of Love with a code of laws which admits of no 
accidents. “As in Adam all die so in Christ shall all be made alive!’ The 
salvation of all mankind is a deep-laid purpose of the Infinite Heart of 
Love. Human life should be “a fragment from the song of immortality.” 


*By permission of the author. 





MORNING 


A perfect web swung from a slender bough; 
Bright morning-glories with uplifted cups; 
A neighbor’s cheery greeting at the door; 
A happy letter from an absent child; 
And joy within my heart, and love of life. 
Gazette Stevens Suarp. 
Santa Ana, Cal. : 
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RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES IN CONFLICT 
Epwarp S. Borer 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


To say that a man is religious, even Christian, to-day is as definite 
as to say he is an engineer. If he is an engineer he may be electrical, 
chemical, locomotive, civil engineer, or perhaps several other kinds. If 
a man is religious he may be reactionist, conservative, fundamentalist, 
modernist, liberal or a radical, or some kind in between. The degrees of 
difference may be just as many in the case of religion as of engineering. 
The difference in the field of work and method of procedure between the 
electrical and civil engineering is most wide. So the difference in the 
field of religious thinking and methods of correlating religion with life 
between the conservative religionist on the one hand and the liberal on 
the other is most vast. 

The difference in men’s religious attitudes has been little noted until 
recently. If the individual declared himself for religion as against the 
“ways of sin,” the transaction was done and he found himself in one 
fold. This, perhaps, was as it should be. But for those who are inter- 
ested in religion and its progress, to fail in recognizing the various 
manners in which it functions or the fields of its application is now more 
serious. 

Far too long has religion been regarded in this undifferentiated 
fashion. No one can quite tell whether for good or for ill. But many 
are convinced that much of the present religious thinking would be 
clarified if the different religious attitudes were more adequately defined 
and understood. Especially is this true when it comes to the practical 
application of religion to social problems. With one religious attitude 
men can shout and praise their god, then go out in the economic struggle 
and swamp their brother in the fight. While with another religious atti- 
tude so vastly different, men may refuse to enter the dog-fight of competi- 
tive struggle and kill their brother’s spirit in settling disputes. 

In order that it may not appear to be making distinctions without 
differences, let us turn -briefly to a definition of concepts under which 
these varying types of religious attitudes function. For purposes of 
this discussion, let us enumerate six different concepts of religion to be 
observed. These concepts indicate differences in religious attitudes on 
the part of those who hold them. These six well-defined attitudes to be 
considered may best be held in mind if thought of as being divided into 
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two general groups, the left and right groups. Or, they could be placed 
under two such general headings as the conservative attitudes on the 
one hand and the liberal on the other. In doing so, however, the mis- 
take should not be made of regarding just these two general groups as 
distinction enough. Such is not the case. And that is the very reason 
why this article is being written, namely, that greater definiteness and 
clearer understanding may be had with respect to common religious atti- 
tudes and reactions. 

Consider briefly the definition of concepts by which these attitudes 
function:’ First, the attitude of Reactionism. Reactionism is a counter 
tendency, a movement in a contrary direction, a tendency toward a for- 
mer system of religious thought. It may be a return to an abandoned 
mode of thinking. 

Second, the attitude of Conservatism. This has been described as 
the mental attitude which causes the individual to accept with equanimity 
and approval things-as-they-are. It is a disposition to approve that 
which is established and to oppose any change. 

Third, the attitude of Fundamentalism. The fundamentalist is con- 
servative. The basis of the attitude is confined largely to theological 
formulas, which, it is assumed, have been definitely made in the past 
and have been handed down as infallible guides in religion. These are 
held to tenaciously as absolute authority. In some cases it is thought 
that the formulas are laid down in the Bible. This attitude leads to a 
considerable dogmatic positivism. 

The above three attitudes constitute what might be called the con- 
servative or left wing of religious thinking. Turning now to the opposite 
trend of religious thinking there may be found three particular types. 

First, the attitude of Progressivism. This attitude stands for a 
gradual and continuous change. The future must grow out of the present 
by an evolutionary process. This attitude desires the stability of conser- 
vatism, while at the same time preferring the change found in the evolu- 
tionary process. The progressivist holds dear the church, its traditions 
and creeds, but would at the same time seek to reinterpret them in terms 
of present conditions. ; 

Second, the attitude of Modernism. In this attitude formulas of the 
past do not have primary consideration. Modernism recognizes the con- 
tinuity of the evangelical faith, but fears enslavement to the formulas of 
the past. Chief emphasis is placed upon an experience of ‘the soul with 
God, man and self. The soul is dynamically alert, preferring to make 


*M. H. Neumeyer’s unpublished Study Sociology Department, University of Chi- 
cago, 1924. 
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new soundings in the spiritual universe rather than complacently looking 
only for help through the traditional channels. 

Third, the attitude of Liberalism. This term is applied to the one 
favoring greater freedom in religious matters. There are an independence 
of thought and a welcome of new ideas. Christianity is primarily an 
experience in which the individual and God are involved. 

These three constitute the liberal wing or movement in religion 
to-day. A fourth attitude could be added to these three, called Radical- 
ism. This attitude calls for a deep, thoroughgoing change in religion. 
It means revolution in religious thinking. Old must be entirely cast aside 
and new established. The radical is a dogmatist for the new, as the 
reactionist is a dogmatist for the old in religion. 

The question arises at once, who are in these groups? Where may 
they be found? Questions easily asked, but difficult to answer. Obviously 
one could not enumerate denominational groups in their entirety and 
place them under one head or the other. It is commonly understood 
that persons having the various attitudes just described are to be found 
in all of our denominations—and further, that individuals even may 
have phases of their religious life which indicate various attitudes as 
above named. 

As the fundamentalist attitude is now commonly understood, there 
has been a significant group of them. Far back in the story of religious 
thought there has always been those who took a literalistic attitude toward 
the traditional religious faith. These authoritarians have always resisted 
any attempt to criticize their viewpoint. It makes little difference what 
the object of battle has been, the Copernican system or organic evolution, 
their attitude has been the same. 

But the reactionist section of this wing would go even further and 
say that there is virtue in seeking any ancient religious mode of thinking 
irrespective of doctrine or literal statement. That is, to the reactionist, 
.the thing that matters is that the backward movement to long past ideas 
and modes of expression is continuing normally. 

With the conservative there is another moderate difference still to 
be recognized. This group is in between the reactionist and the funda- 
mentalist. While his disposition is to look backward, he accepts with 
approval the modes of expression as he finds them. He does not want 
change either way. He is not such a stickler for phrases, but he would 
be shocked by statements such as the liberal might make. His religion 
runs more smoothly than the reactionists or fundamentalists. Nor does 
he cut the figure that either of these two do in the religious thought of 
any period. 
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Some critics are inclined to condemn the left wing group of reli- 
gionists as maintaining prejudiced belief attitudes. Meaning that this 
group welcomes the facts congenial to their belief attitude and disre- 
gards all others. Yet much the same may be held concerning the right 
wing group. The liberal has belief standards which he may form from 
his own reasoned processes or appropriate from the group to which he 
belongs. He uses these standards to guide him in such matters as his 
reading of religious literature, choice of ministers, and formulation of 
creed. 

The progressive section of the group clings to the church traditions, 
but would move in the direction of change by a slow evolutionary process ; 
while the extreme radical would break every creedal construction of the 
past in his endeavor to exploit some new idea in religion. 

There is conflict of attitudes in the various religious groups that 
gather. True, this conflict does not always evince itself in open strife. 
Men, for the most part, worship and carry on in life according to their 
own dictates, leaving the same privilege to others. This does not change 
the fact of difference, however, between the reactionist on the one hand 
who finds pleasure in having the tide of religious life run back to the 
past, while the liberal on the other hand regards religion at its highest 
when, stripped of past influence, it pursues its free way in charting the 
dim unknown of the future. 

Such contrast does show itself when practical application of reli- 
gious living is necessary—building a social center, choosing a minister, 
selecting the curriculum of the Sunday school, constructing the church 
calendar for the year, or where methods of religious educational or 
special evangelistic procedure are discussed. Still further, religious dis- 
tance between the groups is shown when social problems, such as outlawry 
of war, elimination of social evils, race relationship, child labor or the 
wage system press for solution. 

One group with varying shades of feeling look upon the evolution 
trial at Dayton, Tennessee, in the summer of 1925, for instance, as a 
“duel to the death” or “fight to the finish” to preserve the old order 
and maintain the faith “once delivered to the saints.” The right wing, 
with just as much variation in feeling, look upon it as driveling “monkey 
business” accompanied by a sense of disgust. One university president 
labeled it an “indecent scuffle,” while others think of the episode with 
a sense of tragic humor; more tragic than humorous because of the low 
level of intelligence manifested in the general reaction of the people to 
the affair. 

In periods when the flood gates of civilization are open and a gen- 
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eral freedom of thinking prevails, the liberal dominates. When the closed 
periods mark retrenchment and conservation, then the reactionists jp 
religion have their inning. Occasionally, there culminate in a commv- 
nity, nation or institution the fruits of conflicting religious attitudes 
generated in the lives of people over great lengths of time. These cop- 
flicting attitudes may enter into the structure of individual family life 
or local social institutions as the school or a club. If the wholesome 
reserve of generosity is sufficient in the individuals involved, then painful 
results may be avoided. If magnanimity of spirit is not present, a clash 
may ensue. The results are usually far from inspiring, but they are 
quite natural. 





TWO THINGS OPPRESS ME 


Two things oppress me like the fog that lies 

Along the lovely hills and will not rise; 

Two things, I think that through the long, long years 
Have kept the angel hosts in tears; 

Two things that press humanity beneath the rod, 

That chain the world and hold it in its climb towards God: 


The lack of reverence that will not see 

The face of God behind each flower and tree; 

The gifted soul, schooled in all ancient lore and modern art, 
The brimming mind, but the irreverent heart! 


And hardly nobler is the coward mind, 
Dwarfing his faith while lingering far behind 
More daring souls; though not for heaven’s grace, 
Dishonoring God in that he dare not face 

God’s truth wherever roads may wind; 

The reverent heart, but coward mind! 


Rautpn S. CusHMman. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Epwarp T. RamMspELL 


Boston, Mass. 


I 


Few writings of a philosophic nature are being so widely read to-day 
as those of Bertrand Russell. His authorship is prolific, and the reaches 
of its influence are broad. Not uncommonly, however, it is but an iso- 
lated view of Russell’s thought that attracts attention. A part of his 
philosophy is seen separate from the whole. But such a segmental view- 
ing of the work of a philosopher is not conducive to an understanding 
of that work nor of the character of its influence. With the hope of sug- 
gesting something of a perspective, therefore, of the thought of Russell, 
this brief survey is prepared. It shall be our purpose to view synopti- 
cally the several phases of his philosophy, and to follow the survey with 
a general criticism. 

Russell approaches philosophy with three particular ideas of what 
it should and should not be. First, philosophy must be essentially scien- 
tific. Its method must be the method of science. Its data must be the 
data of science. Indeed, “Philosophy is distinguished from science only 
by being more critical and more general.”* Second, philosophy must be 
ethically neutral. The philosopher who is honest in his search for truth 
must approach his task completely free from ethical prejudices and 
preconceptions. “The hope of satisfaction to our more human desires— 
the hope of demonstrating that the world has this or that desirable ethical 
characteristic—is not one which, so far as I can see, philosophy can do 
anything whatever to satisfy,” is Russell’s putting of it. The philos- 
opher must see the world as it is, not as he might like to have it. Third, 
philosophy must not expect too much of completeness and finality. Rus- 
sell warns that philosophy is “not something in which we can achieve final 
perfection once for all,” but rather, and I like his phrase, “Philosophy . . . 
is a continuing activity.” It should be “piecemeal and provisional like 
science; final truth belongs to heaven, not to this world.”* The effort 
at too much of completeness and system in philosophy is what Russell 
calls “the system-maker’s vanity.” The love of system often causes the 


*Philosophy (N. Y.: W. W. Norton, 1927), p. 297. 
*Our Knowledge of the External World (Chicago: Open Court Co., 1914), p. 37. 
* Philosophy, p. 3. 
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ignoring of facts that do not easily harmonize with a system, or a distor- 
tion of them to make them fit the prescribed bounds. 

The fundamental groundwork of Russell’s philosophy is logic, which, 
he holds, ought to be the characteristic mark of any philosophy. It js 
the logic of a philosophy, not its metaphysic, that is significant. T'radi- 
tional logic, however, has not been adequate. Logic ought to be primarily 
analytic, or “atomic,” as Russell calls it, hence the name “Logical Atom- 
ism” for his philosophy. In the past logic has been primarily construc- 
tive, rather than analytic, in its method. It has arbitrarily attempted to 
build the whole of reality, without first exhausting analysis. It has been 
used to eliminate all of the apparent possibilities for reality save the 
particular one desired, and then to demonstrate that that possibility js 
realized in the actual world. But this, Russell holds, is not the true func- 
tion of logic. Logic must analytically show all of the possibilities for 
reality. Thus though liberating “imagination as to what the world 
may be, it refuses to legislate as to what the world is."* Analytic logic 
becomes, then, “the substitution of piecemeal, detailed, and verifiable 
results for large untested generalities recommended only by a certain 
appeal to the imagination.” 

One of the chief sources of logical error Russell believes to lie in 
the influence of language. As a result of this influence, the so-called 
“subject-predicate” logic has dominated the whole course of traditional 
philosophy. Upon it the great substance-attribute metaphysical systems 
of the past have been built. The point becomes clear as we notice that 
almost any proposition can be put into a form having a subject, a predi- 
cate, and a copula. We think in terms of subject-predicate propositions, 
and, as a consequence, infer that reality itself has the form of a proposi- 
tion, including all of its finite and partial aspects as predicates. ‘The 
result of this logic is, of course, a metaphysical monism, for it leads at 
once to the traditional doctrine of internal relations, which states that 
everything in the world is in modifying relation with everything else. The 
universal subject for all predicates of reality becomes the underlying 
reality which fundamentally and internally unites all of the qualities of 
the world. 

As opposed to the subject-predicate logic and the doctrine of internal 
relations, Russell, like the American neorealists, holds to the doctrine of 
externality of relations, a doctrine that recognizes the reality of rela- 
tions, yet denies that those relations modify in any way the terms related. 


*Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 19. 
*Quoted by D. L. Evans, New Realism and Old Reality (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1928), p. 75. 
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It denies that reality is an all-inclusive One and that entities cannot exist 
in relation to each other without an underlying relation. Russell believes 
that the significance of this doctrine is basic; it points to a fundamental 
pluralism. 

Logic is the superstructure of Russell’s philosophy. It forms the 
bulk of his general system. Well might we examine it more carefully, but 
the other aspects of Russell’s thought remain to be considered, and the 
limitations of a survey of this nature require that we turn at once to those 
other aspects. His conception of knowledge, then, we shall look to next. 

Russell approaches the problem of knowledge behavioristically, and 
gives a preliminary definition of knowledge as “a manner of reacting to 
the environment,” that is, knowledge he believes to be explainable largely 
in terms of “learned reactions.” That there is another element, how- 
ever, Russell is inclined to believe, the element which Kohler calls “insight.” 
Kohler’s remarkable experiments with apes seem to point to the fact that 
some knowledge is not purely experiential, but that it has a basis of 
insight. Learning by experience and learning by insight, then, are the 
two chief elements of all knowledge, although of these two Russell regards 
the experiential form as the more important, as it is the basis for all 
inferential and inductive knowledge. 

To understand the object of the knowing process, as Russell thinks 
of it, we must understand his distinction between the phenomenal and 
extra-phenomenal worlds. The phenomenal world is the world of percep- 
tion; the extra-phenomenal world is the world of electrons and protons. 
Our percepts are, indeed, causally related to the physical world, but they 
are not themselves the physical world. We have percepts of an object. 
From these percepts can be constructed inferentially knowledge of the 
physical object, which is causally connected with the perceptual object. 
Such is the knowledge that the physicist seeks. He finds that the physical 
object is composed simply of an arrangement of electrons and protons, 
and that it has none of the qualities that belong to the perceptual object. 
The perceptual object can be known directly, because the percepts exist 
only in the brain; but the physical object is unknowable in any direct way. 
But though percepts are known directly, they are not in themselves knowl- 
edge. Knowledge consists rather of the inferences made from percepts. 
But the perceptive object is, therefore, subjective. Even the most distant 
star, as I see it, exists alone in my mind. Here Russell becomes quite 
Berkeleyan, except that he reserves the right to infer the logical and 
mathematical structure of events in the physical world that are causally 
connected with our percepts. 

* Philosophy, p. 17. 
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If all secondary and primary qualities are psychological in the view 
of Russell, one might suppose that he held to an idealistic view of mind, 
that is, that he regarded the mind as, in a sense at least, creative. Yet 
Russell defines mind in such a way as to deprive it of any real individuality 
or creativity, as these terms are generally understood. We shall notice 
this view of mind more closely as we examine Russell’s theory of reality. 

We have now given attention to Russell’s conception of the knowing 
process and of the object of knowledge, and have observed that he denies 
creative activity to the knower. One more point needs to be mentioned 
in connection with his theory of knowledge, namely, the trustworthiness 
of the knowing process. Reason, when working along the lines of scientific 
method, is generally dependable. Indeed error sometimes appears, but 
error is simply the misinterpretation of experienced reality in the absence 
of complete tests of coherence and practical utility. It can be minimized 
by following strictly the scientific method of procedure and the necessary 
rules of logic. Generally, therefore, the knowing process may be regarded 
as trustworthy. 

We turn now to the theory of reality. From a logical point of view, 
we have already anticipated that Russell’s would be a pluralistic meta- 
physic. Yet he builds his views not upon logic alone, but also upon the 
data of science. Logic furnishes the method, and science the data, for 
metaphysics. Changes in physical theory, therefore, usually mean for 
Russell changes in his view of the nature of reality. Several such changes 
of importance have occurred within recent years. We shall notice these 
briefly with respect to their metaphysical significance for Russell. 

The first of these changes concerns the theory of atomic structure. 
Early ideas of the atom were based upon the conception of matter as 
indestructible substance. Even with the discovery of radio-activity, the 
constituent electrons of the atom were regarded as of the nature of 
particles of some sort. But the new and generally accepted theories of 
atomic structure have deprived the atom of the last vestige of thing-like 
existence. To-day the atom is “merely a region from which energy may 
radiate.”" This conception of the atom, Russell believes, undermines 
completely the ground of the old philosophical materialism, and furnishes 
the basis for the new “events” metaphysic. 

Another significant development in physical theory is the discovery of 
discontinuity in the atom. Nature, after all, does not scem always to be 
continuous. Actual jumps occur within the atom. Each atom, it is 
believed, has a limited number of possible orbits in which the planetary 
electrons and protons of the atém move about the nucleus, The radiation 


* Philosophy, p. 106. 
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of energy from the atom seems to occur when the planetary electron or 
electrons jump to a smaller orbit, and the absorption of energy occurs 
as the electrons jump to a larger orbit. It is these jumps of electrons 
from orbit to orbit, which seem to be in no way predictable, that require 
a modification of the conception of continuity in nature, and make the 
former notion of rigid determinism in the natural world untenable. Rus- 
sell’s theory of reality is modified accordingly. 

A third change in scientific theory that has particular significance 
for Russell appears in the theory of relativity. In the first place, this 
theory too is incompatible with the old conception of substantial bodies. 
Russell says: 

“The only way. to get clear is to make a fresh start, with events instead 
of bodies. In physics, an ‘event’ is anything which, according to the old notions, 
would be said to have both a date and a place. An explosion, a flash of 
lightning, the starting of a light-wave from an atom, the arrival of the light- 
wave at some other body, any of these would be an ‘event.’ Some strings of 
events make up what we regard as the history of one body; some make up the 
course of one light-wave; and so on. The unity of a body is a unity of history 


—it is like the unity of a tune, which takes time to play, and does not exist 
whole in any one moment. What exists at any one moment is only what we call 


7 


an ‘event. 


“Events” are thus substituted by the new physics for the old conception 
of matter. But the most important thing for philosophy about the theory 
of relativity is the abolition of the one cosmic time and the one persistent 
space, and the substitution in their stead of space-time. It becomes mean- 
ingless, therefore, to speak of the state of the universe at a given time, or 
of the distance between two bodies at a given time, for time is relative 
to each space-time group within the universe. 

The fourth of the significant changes in physical theory is the elimi- 
nation of the idea of force in causality. In its place physics has substi- 
tuted laws of correlation. As the hammer strikes the nail, it is not a 
“compulsion” or a “force” which the physicist sees, but rather “merely an 
observed law of succession from next to next.”*® “Force” as an explana- 
tion is no better than the proverbial elephant which supports the world, 
or than the tortoise which supports the elephant. And because science 
has no place for the idea of “force,” philosophy likewise has no place for 
it, Russell believes. As a result, therefore, of his building upon the new 
conceptions of physics, matter, rigid continuity, cosmic space and time, 
and force have no place in Russell’s theory of reality. 

We have already noticed Russell’s conception of the nature of our 


* Ibid., p. 110. 
* Ibid., p. 112, 
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knowledge of the physical world. Such knowledge is not direct, but js 
constituted simply of inferential constructs made valid through the use 
of the scientific method. This distinction between the phenomenal world 
of percepts and the extra-phenomenal world of electrons and protons is 
almost Kantian in the sharpness of its line. The “ding an sich,” the 
physical event in itself, can never be directly known. Yet in spite of this 
sharp line of distinction, Russell holds that there is no ultimate gulf 
between the perceptual and physical worlds. Indeed the two terms 
“mental” and “physical” have no significance for Russell except as con- 
venient designations for the subject-matter of physics and psychology 
respectively. Both the physical and perceptual worlds are fundamentally 
constituted alike. They are successions of “events.” Russell’s meta- 
physics, then, is neither materialistic nor idealistic. It is qualitatively a 
neutral monism “in the sense that it regards the world as composed of 
only one kind of stuff, namely, events; but it is pluralism in the sense 
that it admits the existence of a great multiplicity of events, each minimal 
event being a logically self-subsistent entity.”"° Russell recognizes that 
“events” interpenetrate, but he believes that this fact in no way alters 
their distinctness or multiplicity.” 

As matter is simply a succession of events, so likewise mind, with this 
difference: that mental events are events in a region combining “sensi- 
tivity” and the laws of learned reactions, that is, they are events that, 
because of their particular relations in a given space-time neighborhood, 
follow different laws. Russell is quite willing to regard both mind and 
matter as “emergents” in the sense that both mind and matter have 
properties which cannot be inferred from the character of the constituent 
events, but he does not recognize that the character of these emergents 
has any significance in the interpretation of reality. It is simply that 
“events” aggregated in a certain way and under certain conditions appear 
as what we call “matter,” when aggregated in other ways, as “mind.” 

The “self” is to be thought of in the same terms. It is simply “a 
complicated series of occurrences, bound together by causal laws,”’” 
and utterly without any special metaphysical significance. The unity of 
the self is nothing more than the unity of the history of the particular 
aggregates of physical and mental events that constitute a given self. 
The self must not be thought of as an agent performing acts, for acts 
are simply parts of whole series of occurrences to which we give the name 
agent. For example, “To say that it is Jones who is walking is merely 

* Philosophy, p. 282. 
" Tbid., p. 276. 
“The Analysis of Mind (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921), p. 192. 
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to say that the walking in question is part of the whole series of 
occurrences which is Jones.”"* With such a conception of the self, the 
individual mind cannot be thought of as in any way creative, for the 
individual mind becomes nothing more than the perceptions and sensa- 
tions, and the inferences which are built upon these, which constitute it 
in the aggregate. Thus “the ‘ego’ has disappeared as an ultimate con- 
ception, and the unity of personality has become a peculiar causal nexus 
among a series of events.’’”* 

With a reality constituted of neutral events, the question arises as to 
the possibility of freedom. Influenced by the modern scientific conception 
of cause as sequence, without any notion of “force” or “compulsion,” Rus- 
sell holds that his is not a deterministic philosophy. The fact that two 
events follow one another is a matter of succession and not a matter 
of one’s being responsible for the other. The succession of neither 
physical nor psychic events is “determined” therefore. Such a view allows 
a certain freedom to the individual, not in the sense that the self has any 
peculiar power of creating energy, but in the sense that the aggregate 
of events which constitute a given self does have the power to direct 
the course of energy, in so far as it possesses knowledge. The greater 
and more accurate the knowledge of the individual, the larger will be his 
power to direct the energies of the physical world. This is the measure of 
his freedom. 

One more point needs to be mentioned in this survey of Russell’s 
metaphysical views: the place of values in the universe. In his essay, “The 
Elements of Ethics,” Russell defends the point of view that values are 
intrinsic, independent of human relationships, and eternal; yet he allows 
values no place of ultimate significance in the interpretation of reality as 
a whole. He distinguishes between the sphere of nature on the one hand 
and the sphere of values on the other. In the one man is circumscribed 
by nature; in the other his freedom knows no limitations. It is a social 
objectivity which Russell grants to values, therefore. The essential point, 
however, is that he allows no metaphysical ultimacy to values. Value 
is meaningless in the world of “events.” Likewise purpose has no mean- 
ing for reality as a whole. Teleology is an empty conception as applied 
to the universe, and evolution, though of scientific value as a concept, 
has no significance for metaphysics.”® 

Such is the “logical atomism” of Russell. Before concluding our sur- 
vey of Russell’s philosophy, however, it will be relevant briefly to speak 

* Ibid., p. 195. 


“Philosophy, p. 248. 
* Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 25-27. 
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of his views on ethics and religion. Ethics is not strictly a part of philos- 
ophy, as Russell views it, because it is dealing simply with the sphere of 
value. In his approach to ethics he is something both of the pragmatist 
and the hedonist. As pragmatist, he believes that all conduct ought to be 
judged by its consequences. Intention, or will, has no fundamental place 
as a criterion of conduct. As hedonist, he holds that the good is what we 
desire (i. e., that which gives us pleasure), and the bad that which we dis- 
like. Like Mill, however, Russell modifies his preliminary hedonism by 
recognizing that some sort of universal morality is made necessary by the 
conflict of desires. “The supreme moral law should, therefore, be: Act 
so as to produce harmonious rather than discordant desires.”’* It js 
here that the idealistic note emerges in Russell’s ethics. Man ought to 
desire the good life. He says: 

“The world that we must seek is a world in which the creative spirit is 
alive, in which life is an adventure full of joy and hope, based rather upon 
the impulse to construct than upon the desire.to retain what we possess or to 
seize what is possessed by others. It must be a world in which affection has 
free play, in which love is purged of the instinct for domination, in which 
cruelty and envy have been dispelled by happiness and the unfettered develop- 


ment of all the instincts that build up life and fill it with mental delights. Such 
a world is possible: it waits*only for men to wish to create it.” 


Though Russell finds no place for persons in his metaphysics, he is in- 


sistent that they be treated as ends in themselves, not as means, from the ° 


ethical point of view. Further, he recognizes that the best and most per- 
manent civilizations are those which have a spiritual rather than a 
materialistic character."* Here the idealistic note clearly emerges in 
Russell’s ethics. One qualification ought to be added, however; namely, 
that the fact that his only sanction for morality is a pragmatic one allows 
him rather a free interpretation of some of his ethical principles. Never- 
theless, Russell’s ethics, in the main, has a strong idealistic tone. 

With reference to his views on religion, Russell is admittedly athe- 
istic. He believes that all religion is due to fear, and to the attempt of 
man to conquer the world he fears by allying himself with God. The idea 
of immortality appeals to him as a “metaphysical superstition.” Speak- 
ing of his personal view, he says: “I believe that when I die I shall rot, 
and nothing of my ego will survive.”’* And in the well-known passage 


from “A Free Man’s Worship”: 
“That man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the end 


* Philosophy, p. 234. 

* Proposed Roads to Freedom (N. Y.: Henry Holt & Co., 1919), p. 212. 

* Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell (N. Y.: Modern Library, 1927), pp. 202-206, 
* What I Believe (N. Y,:; E. P, Dutton & Co., 1925), p. 13, 
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they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his 
loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; 
that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an 
individual life beyond the grave; that all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, 
all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole temple 
of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a 
universe in ruins—ali these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly 
certain that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within 
the scaffolding of these.truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding despair, 
can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built.”” 


The only religion possible to a philosopher, Russell believes, is that 
which comes from recognizing these eternal truths about reality. This is 
his “passion” and his “emancipation.” Religion, then, to Russell has 
no basis in morality, nor is it even connected with morality except to the 
extent that the effort to live the good life is-part of the search for things 
eternal. 

Such then, by way of brief survey, is the philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell. No part of it ought to stand alone. Russell’s logic, episte- 
mology and metaphysics, together with his views on ethics and religion, 
form an organic whole. To understand his theory of reality we need to 
know something of his logic and his theory of knowledge. To understand 
his attitude toward ethics and religion we need to know something of his 
theory of reality. It is this aspect of wholeness in the thought of Russell 
that we have here tried to suggest. Such is the philosophy of one of the 
most widely read of modern thinkers. We now have the right to ask 
concerning the worth of that philosophy. We turn, therefore, to the task 
of commenting critically upon the philosophic views of Russell as here 


outlined. 
II 


That there is much of enduring greatness in the philosophy of Ber- 
trand Russell seems certain. But that there are points of conspicuous 
weakness in that philosophy must also be admitted. It is our purpose here 
briefly to glance at those points of greatness and weakness and to suggest 
an evaluation of them. We shall follow in these critical remarks the order 
of topics adopted in the survey, namely, introductory conceptions, logic, 
theory of knowledge, theory of reality, ethics, and religion. 

Russell begins his philosophic task with the assumption that philos- 
ophy must be strictly scientific. It must use only the data of descriptive 
science. Such a limitation of data, however, narrows the field of 
philosophy unduly. The task of philosophy is to interpret not merely the 

* Mysticism and Logic (London; Longmans, Green & Co., 1921), pp. 47-48. 
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world of nature, but the entire realm of experience. Philosophy, in the 
true sense of the word, strives toward a Weltanschauung. Russell is right 
in holding that the data of science are the data of philosophy, but the 
data of science are not all of the data of philosophy. The facts of value 
experience are just as empirical as the facts of physics. These Russel] 
excludes at the outset, assuming that only the facts of descriptive science 
shall be accepted as valid for the interpretation of reality. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that the assumption with which Russell begins limits 
the field of philosophy in an arbitrary way. 

Russell’s insistence upon “ethical neutrality” is simply another 
aspect of the assumption that philosophy should be concerned alone with 
the data of science. He holds that values can have no meaning for reality, 
Yet clearly it is just as much of an assumption to affirm that ethical 
qualities are not inherent in yeality as a whole as to affirm that they are. 
Russell’s idea] of approaching the universe as it is, and not as we would 
like to have it, is indeed valid, but it would seem that he himself might be 
following the ideal more closely if he were to continue to seek what the 
actual case with reference to ethical qualities in reality is, and not 
prejudice his position at the start by assuming with finality that they have 
no place. It is indeed true that wishful thinking should have no place in 
philosophy. Russell fails to recognize, however, that every philosopher 
is influenced to some extent, at least, by natural inclinations and desires. 
In every approach to reality, certain practical assumptions are inevitable. 
It is wise to recognize that such preliminary bias always exists, and that 
the important thing is to recognize just what those preconceptions, prej- 
udices and desires are so that intelligent account may be taken of them. 
It is much more sensible to begin in this manner than blindly to assume 
that one is entirely without such native bias. 

What Russell calls the “system-maker’s vanity” is a good warning 
against dogmatism and finality in philosophy. We ought always to be 
willing to modify our philosophical position in the light of new evidence, 
and Russell seems genuine in his willingness so to modify where evidence, 
in his judgment, seems to warrant. He treats his metaphysics as a work- 
ing hypothesis and does not assume to have final truth. There are two 
points of negative criticism that must be mentioned here, however. In 
the first place, an insipid passivity in philosophy is not particularly con- 
ducive to vigor and aggressiveness in thinking. Even a philosopher ought 
to have convictions about reality, and he ought to stand by those convic- 
tions to the end, so long as evidence and logic warrant. A note of mili- 
tancy in one’s philosophy, therefore, is not to be regarded as out of place. 
In the second place, it is not altogether clear that Russell himself avoids 
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entirely the “system-maker’s vanity.” Certainly he is tending toward 
that “vanity” when he contends (even in hypothesis) that every particle 
of reality must be crowded into the category of “neutral stuff.” It seems, 
therefore, that Russell himself allows something of “system,” at least, to 
influence him in the wholesaleness of his neutral monism. 

Russell’s logic is atomistic. Reality can be revealed, he believes, by 
logical analysis. Russell seems here to be exaggerating the function of 
logical analysis. Analysis alone cannot reveal all of any part of reality. 
The constitution of personality, for example, is utterly beyond the pos- 
sibility of being exhausted by such analysis. Though by means of ana- 
lytic logic we may break reality up into parts, we can never by that means 
explain the nature of the synthesis of those parts which actually occurs 
in reality. ‘The logic of analysis must be supplemented by the logic of 
synthesis and synopsis. Russell is undoubtedly right in holding that logic 
in the past has not been sufficiently analytic, but he goes too far when he 
casts off the functions of construction and synthesis altogether. 

Russell’s idea about the influence of language upon subject-predicate 
logic is an interesting one, and undoubtedly has point. Universalism in 
metaphysics has often run wild and uncontrolled. Certainly there is no 
empirical basis for thinking of reality as a universal subject with all of 
the qualities of the universe as its predicates. Russell’s criticism of ab- 
solutism in its extreme universalistic forms is, therefore, essentially valid, 
although that language has had a determining influence in the develop- 
ment of such universalism is a speculative question. 

The most important logical doctrine of Russell’s is the doctrine of 
external relations. Here we can do scarcely more than touch upon the 
implications of the doctrine. As we have seen, Russell holds that although 
relations are real, they are external to the terms related and have no 
modifying effect upon them. We have also noticed, however, that Russell 
recognizes interaction and interrelatedness among the terms or events of 
reality. It would seem that interaction might require something more 
than externality in relations. Even the laws which govern interaction | 
and the response of each event to others must be regarded as having some- 
thing more than merely an external relationship to the interacting terms, 
that is, the laws which govern the activity of any event or term belong to 
the very nature of the term itself, and cannot properly be regarded as only 
external. It seems much more probable that relations have both an 
internal and external aspect, or at least that some terms are related 
primarily internally, while others are related primarily externally. 
Certainly the doctrine of external relations involves numerous difficulties, 
as many and as serious as the doctrine of internal relations. 
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We turn now to Russell’s theory of knowledge. His behavioristic 
definition of knowledge as “reaction to environment” is one that may be 
perfectly adequate on the lower biological levels, but it is utterly inade- 
quate for the higher forms of intelligence, unless “environment” be jp- 
tended to mean all of experience, and unless “reaction” be intended to 
recognize the uniqueness of the mental life. But Russell is not sufficiently 
willing to acknowledge the unique quality of the knowing process. He 
does, indeed, allow the possibility of knowledge by “insight,” which is due 
to a certain “sensitivity” of the mind; but this is not enough. The mind 
itself is creative in the knowing process. It is not merely passively recep- 
tive. Indeed it is true that no knowledge is possible without “environ- 
ment,” but it must not be forgotten that environment alone could never 
produce a “reaction.” Reaction as knowledge implies activity, and mind 
activity and creativity are not behavioristically explainable. There is 
no other possibility, if an adequate definition of knowledge is to be 
reached, but to go beyond behavioristic terms and recognize that there 
is a unique psychic element in what we call ideas. From such a point of 
view knowledge would consist of those “ideas” that are “valid” for reality. 

The distinction between the phenomenal and the extra-phenomenal 
worlds is one that modern physics is distinctly encouraging. Now the 
distinction, it seems to me, is essentially sound provided mind be recog- 
nized as creative in its activity. But Russell does not recognize such 
creative activity. With him percepts are events in the same way that 
electrons and protons are events, and do not require a creative mind to 
explain them. But this point of view breaks down in the attempt to 
explain the perceptual unity of the mind. The mere chaotic existence of 
percepts might consistently be postulated from Russell’s point of view. 
But the individual mind finds order among its percepts and a unity dom- 
inating them. It finds itself remembering percepts in the form of images, 
and able to recall images at will. It is even able to make new combina- 
tions of images, which could not possibly be explained on the basis of 
causal connections with the physical world because many such imaginary 
combinations have no physical counterpart. It seems absurd to picture 
percepts as floating around in a space-time continuum, and yet that is 
simply a naive putting of exactly the thing that Russell requires of 
them. A mere aggregation of percepts in this mind and that is not 
sufficient to account for the richness and variety of experience which the 
individual mind knows. The mind must be thought of as essentially cre- 
ative in its activity. On this basis the distinction between the phenom- 
enal world of percepts and the extra-phenomenal world of electrons and 
protons has meaning. 
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In spite of Russell’s view against the creativity of the mind, he does 
accept the reason as essentially trustworthy. That is, of course, valid. 
But it is a strange fact that Russell accepts the greatness and uniqueness 
of the reasoning process and yet finds nothing ultimate in it. He 
employs reason to show that reason is not ultimate in reality. He accepts 
the trustworthiness of reason, then, but has not a single word to say 
about how a trustworthy reason could ever have originated in a “neutral” 
universe. 

We turn now to metaphysics. In our survey, we emphasized the 
importance of the conceptions of modern physics in Russell’s theory of 
reality. We saw how he built upon the “discovery” of physics that there 
is no such thing as “matter.” This is a strange-sounding conception for 
science. We might well be as skeptical as those who first listened to 
Berkeley’s dismissal of the notion of matter. But there is such wide 
agreement among physicists to-day about the disappearance of “matter” 
as a conception of science that we may well regard that agreement with 
seriousness, for it means scientific support of a most compelling sort for 
an idealistic as well as a neorealistic world-view. It closes the door 
with finality to traditional materialism. Likewise the concept of discon- 
tinuity is most important for idealistic as well as for other philosophies, 
for it provides a strong scientific basis for the right to assume the possi- 
bility of unpredictable occurrences in reality. If the electron changes its 
orbit in a manner utterly unpredictable, it follows that it is not so difficult 
for science and philosophy to recognize the same possibility of unpredict- 
able change in the conscious life. It becomes, therefore, a most significant 
scientific support for the idea of a less rigidly deterministic universe than 
most philosophers have been willing to admit. Again, the conception of 
space-time becomes ready support for an idealistic view of space and 
time, that is, it supports the view that space and time are in reality, and 
not reality in space and time. Such a basis for conceiving of the time- 
inclusiveness of the creative activity of the absolute is highly significant 
for idealistic philosophy. 

One other scientific conception must be spoken of here because of 
the importance which it assumes in Russell’s metaphysics, namely, that 
of correlation instead of force in the activity of reality. The conception 
of correlation is clearly valid for science. The notion of force involved 
too much of difficulty; some other conception was necessary. But this 
need of science for a new conception is essentially due to the fact that 
“force” is a philosophic rather than a scientific conception anyway. 
Russell is wrong in assuming that because science has no place for the idea 
of “force” philosophy also has no place for it. He calls force a 
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But this is simply an admission 
that force or causality cannot adequately or consistently be thought of 
on a mechanical plane. Force, or causality, is intelligible only on a 
volitional plane; but as such a volitional activity it becomes, of course, 
a concept of philosophy alone. Science may well get along with correla- 
tion, which has no real philosophical implication whatever and which 
therefore cannot contradict the philosophical conception of causality on a 
volitional, or personal, plane. From the philosophical point of view, 
Russell’s doctrine of correlation is nothing but capitulation before a con- 
ception that cannot be consistently thought through on the plane with 
which he is dealing. 

We have noticed that Russell’s -use of the findings of modern physics 
has confirmed him in his “logical atomism.” To Russell reality is con- 
stituted of “events” that are neither physical nor mental. Reality is 
neutral stuff. Mind and matter are emergents, but without any ultimate 
reality or validity. In other words, Russell allows metaphysical reality 
to neutral events, but denies such reality to mind and matter. But cer- 
tainly qualities are more real than absence of qualities. Qualities alone 
are experienceable. No one has ever experienced an absence of quality, 
Reality apart from qualities is an abstraction. Qualities inhere in experi 
ence, and no view that brushes them aside as insignificant for the under- 
standing of reality is accounting for the whole of experience. Certainly 
logical analysis is not in itself sufficient ground for breaking reality up 
into ultimately “neutral entities.” 

The same must be said for Russell’s view of the self. He examines 
the self in the light of his logical principle of “constructions versus infer- 
ences,” that is, that wherever possible constructions out of known 
entities should be substituted for inferences to unknown entities. For 
example, he would hold that what we call the self is constituted of sensa- 
tions, perceptions, feelings, actions, images, etc. It is these that are the 
“known entities,” whereas the self, or ego, as anything ultimate, is an 
inference to an unknown entity, and as such cannot be a valid datum for 
philosophy. But it seems that there is something of arbitrary proce- 
dure here. It is true that the self has these known constituent elements, 
but it is also true that the self has a certain unity and identity which 
these elements in themselves cannot explain, and which require that we 
regard the self, in a certain sense, as unique and ultimate. Certainly 
the self is not an “unknown entity.” When defined as the sum-total of 
conscious, self-unifying, self-directing experience, the self becomes one of 
the most certain of all data. Surely the self, or mind, is better known 
than “neutral events.” No one ever experienced a “neutral entity” or 
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“eyent.”” Indeed the neutral events appear to be as much “inferences to 
unknown entities” as any conception that has ever arisen in philosophy. 
Russell insists, however, that the “ego” has disappeared as an ulti- 
mate conception. It is now to be considered simply as a “complicated 
series of occurrences.” It is interesting that Russell adds the word “com- 
plicated.” If a person is nothing but a complicated series of occurrences 


bound together by causal laws, this much must be admitted, that it is an 
absolutely unique case of such “binding together.” It is a “binding 
together” that makes possible conscious unity, individuality, memory, 
creativity, and self-direction, none of which could be conceived as being 


‘ 


characteristic of isolated “events” or “occurrences.” It is here that the 
quality of the ultimate in the self becomes most certain; and this fact of 
ultimacy makes it impossible to dispense with the self as an ultimate con- 
cept for philosophy. Russell is, therefore, I believe, radically wrong in 
his understanding of personality. 

Again, Russell’s denunciation of a basal monism is not consistent 
with his recognition of interaction and interrelatedness. In Our Knowl- 
edge of the External World, Russell speaks of “so patent a fact as the 
interrelatedness of the things in the world,’** and in Philosophy, says: 
“Events are not impenetrable, as matter is supposed to be; on the con- 
trary, every event in space-time is overlapped by other events.” Now how 


9 


things in the world can be interrelated, and how “events” can interpene- 
trate, unless reality is fundamentally one, is not logically apparent. As 
Lotze has shown, every fact of interaction and interrelation points unde- 
niably to a basal unity of underlying reality. This in no way precludes a 
certain pluralism of concrete things and persons in the universe; it simply 
indicates a unity for reality in the large, a unity of the world-ground. 
Concerning values, we have noticed that Russell regards values as 
real, but that he allows no significance to them in the interpretation of the 
nature of reality as a whole. We have seen the clearly idealistic tone in 
the ethics which he has constructed, but this again has no bearing upon 
reality in his opinion. But the question may well be asked: how is it 
possible to think of creating an “ideal world,” how is it possible for values 
to be real and existent in a “neutral” universe? Certainly it takes more 
faith to believe that a neutral universe is able to produce morality and 
beauty and truth than to believe that value belongs to the ultimate nature 
of reality. It certainly takes faith to believe in even the possibility of 
building an ideal human world, as Russell does believe. Is the faith which 
holds to the ultimate triumph of the ideal world in reality as a whole any 


‘Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 18. 
* Philosophy, p. 276. 
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less reasonable? Russell’s treatment of values is altogether too positive, 
He has defined their place before he begins to look at reality. Religion 
too he disposes of quite as easily. And nothing could be more dogmatic 
than his affirmation that no philosophy which fails to reject purpose and 
value as ultimate concepts for the interpretation of the whole of reality 
can stand. 

Russell is a man of ideals and a man of logic; these aspects of his 
mental life are not allowed, however, to mingle very closely. As a conse- 
quence, he has assigned quite arbitrarily his logical notions to reality as a 
whole, and his ideal notions merely to the human realm. But reality can- 
not be so arbitrarily divided. We are living not in two worlds, but in one, 
The task of the philosopher is not alone to find an explanation for the 
different parts of reality, but to endeavor to build the most reasonable 
view possible of the whole of reality, really to attain to a Weltanschauung. 
Russell’s is a great mind; but his philosophy seems, in many instances, to 
want balance and perspective. His contributions to the thought of our 
day must be regarded as very real, but they are not so great as they 
might be were he less a slave of logical analysis, and more a pupil of 
reality in the large. 





SUNSET ON THE BRIDGE OF LIONS 


Under the canopy of blue 

O’erarching here a wondrous view 

From out his lacework vapory 

God hangs his evening drapery. 

Through mottled skies the eye may trace 

The flecking floods of light and grace. 

A golden glow burns in the west— 

God’s candle lighting earth to rest. 

Softly, the twilight softly broods; 

All nature drifts to worship’s moods. 

A star steals out, its flickering ray 

Chants low the requiem of a day. 

Apert Osporn. 

Saint Augustine, Florida. 
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DEVELOPING THE HOMILETIC MIND 


Witwuam L. Srivcer 
Boston, Mass. 


One day in the city of Detroit a member of my church persuaded the 
barber at the Detroit Athletic Club to come and hear me preach. 

Curious to know the barber’s reaction to the sermon and service, the 
next morning he went into the shop and said: “Well, what did you think 
of the sermon last night?” 

“It was a fine sermon, but that guy certainly has the funniest head 
of hair I ever saw on a man.” 

I stood on the brink of Niagara one day and heard a group of 
tourists discuss the falls. One was an engineer and he was chiefly inter- 
ested in his thoughts of the possible power-development of Niagara Falls; 
what has been done and what could still be done with that vast reservoir of 
electrical power. One was an artist and he was interested in the colors of 
the water, green, blue, purple, and white, which swept over that immense 
brink. One was a poet and he was dreaming great epics and lyrics to that 
mystical waterfull: while Indian legends were sweeping through his crea- 
tive mind. One was a preacher and he was thinking of Niagara Falls in 
terms of sermon illustrations and in terms of life; in terms of preaching. 

I once stood on the brink of the Grand Canyon and had somewhat 
the same experience. One man who stood there was a business man from 
San Francisco, and he talked incessantly about the possibilities of a bridge 
being thrown across that river at the foot of the abyss. A cowboy was 
thinking of that abyss in terms of a great range for cattle. Another 
engineer was thinking of it in terms of building a dam across the river 
and turning the canyon into the greatest reservoir of power that the world 
had known up to that time. I, the preacher, was thinking of it in terms of 
what I would do with it in my preaching. What hundreds of illustrations 


and life-lessons deluged me. I had not forgotten Honoré Willsie Morrow’s 


The Enchanted Canyon, which tells the story of a little rough East 
Side New York boy who was transformed by living a few months in 
that canyon. I would preach a sermon on that canyon. I would 
preach a dozen sermons on it. I would use Mrs. Morrow’s book as the 
background of one sermon. I would make my audiences see the thought- 
fulness of God in preparing that wonderland for his children. I even 
thought of the sermon theme. I would call it: “God Thought of Us So 
Long Ago.” 
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Having had such experiences I was prepared for a sentence which 
I read later in Dr. James Black’s The Mystery of Preaching: 

“I was chatting with a shoemaker the other day and he made this 
remark: ‘When I meet people, the first thing I look at is their shoes, 
That,” says Doctor Black, “Is the cobbler’s ‘Homiletic Mind.’ ” 

Therefore, I come to the suggestion of this chapter: that we who a 
preachers and we who intend to be preachers deliberately cultivate, or 
develop, what is here called the homiletic or preaching mind. 


I 
Piaytinc Games Wirn tHe Homitetic Minn 


Some preachers eat, dream and sleep with their homiletic minds wid 
open, like a young bird’s mouth, for worms of preaching nourishment 
I have been told by some older preachers that this is not good—}b 
believe that it is the very passion of the profession. I believe that the 
preacher who always has his mind, his heart and his eyes open, wistfully, 
eagerly open, will grow in song-power and wing-power like the young 
bird which instinctively opens its beak when it hears the mother ho 
on the wind at the nest’s edge. 

I had hardly gotten well acquainted with golf terms; I barely knew 
a mashie from a niblick, a green from a fareway: with only two weeks of 
golf behind me, when I began to use golf homiletically. I not only 
preached about it, but I wrote three articles for my favorite preachers’ 
magazine on “Gunning for Golfers,” “Getting Out of the Rouglis of 
Life,” and “Down the Fareway with Faith.” 

I made a few mistakes over which I now smile since I have learned 
the game better. But one thing I know; and that is, that in the par 
ticular church which I was serving, where ninety per cent of my men 
played golf, that eager, almost awkward use of the game I was just learn- 
ing for homiletic material did not lose me any friends among the men of 
the church. 

The preacher should watch every football game, every track meet, 
every baseball game, play every golf game with the homiletic mind. 

Ty Cobb sliding to first at forty years of age ought to suggest 
something. Ty Cobb making one of his characteristic sacrifice hits 
ought to suggest sermonic material. A player on the Brown team whom 
I knew as a student, a fine clean fellow, made an infield hit over second, 
ran like mad to first, over first toward second, reached second safely. 
Then there was a dispute. The first baseman claimed that he had not 
touched first. The umpire, knowing his man, said: “Snell, did you touch 
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first?’ Reluctantly, but impelled by an inborn sense of honor, Snell 
said, “I’m sorry, but I did not. I overstepped it.” Even the most stupid 
of us see the homiletic value of that incident in baseball. Baseball is 
full of such illustrations. Baseball is also the favorite sport of untold 
millions of American people and the preacher who knows and uses base- 
ball in his preaching is a wise preacher. 

One day in Detroit I was speaking at a banquet in honor of Ty Cobb. 
I said at that banquet that Ty Cobb had been more of an inspiration to 
me than any man in Detroit. I told them why. I said: 

“He is an old man in baseball; bald headed, and supposedly ready for the 
exit sign—but this past season I have seen him beat out at least a dozen bunts to 
first by sliding to first. He gets to within fifteen feet of first base and then 
deliberately throws his body the rest of the way at danger to life and iimb. He 
plays the game up to the last second. He will take more chances than a man 

half his years, and he never lets up. I have seen him win a game in the last 
ten seconds of play by a daring steal and slide into the home-bag. In these 
days when my friend Bishop Hughes tells me that a lot of preachers think 
they are through at forty it is a great inspiration to me to watch Ty Cobb 
play ball.” 


Later I got a note from Ty Cobb saying: “I have never had any- 
thing said to me that made me so happy as what you said at the banquet ; 
that I was an inspiration to you—a preacher.” 

There ought never to be a football season go by that the preaching 
of the minister of God is not touched every Sabbath with figures from 
the high-school and college football field. Why? Because so many thou- 
sands of young boys and girls and men and women are watching football 
and are fascinated with it. The alert preacher will make it a habit, wher- 
ever he is, to see one or two of the biggest football games of the sea- 
son occurring in his area, and he will watch each of the games with a 
homiletic mind. 

There is never a season goes by that a dozen heroic things do not 
occur on the football fields of America; that some spectacular run is not 
made, some high type of a Christian player does not develop. 

The story of the Yale-Brown game in which a certain huge fullback 
lunged and plunged and twisted and turned through the Yale line all 
afternoon, for the simple reason that his huge bulk seemed to be the 
only man in that backfield who could make a dent on the stone wall of a 
Yale line, is a classic. That particular fullback made three of the four 
touchdowns of the game, including the final one. Both sides of the bowl 


yelled themselves hoarse, and then a great silence fell over the crowd 


just as they were carrying this big fullback off the field. Just at that 
moment of silence a boy arose in the top row of the bowl and expressed the 
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thoughts of the entire crowd in a piercing yell: “That’s how big a man 
ought to be!” 

We have plenty of precedent for watching athletic sports with the 
homiletic mind, for one Paul of Tarsus did it and did it constantly. He 
evidently watched with fascination the games in Athens and elsewhere. 
His writing and his preaching are literally permeated with figures of 
racing, wrestling, the field and track meets of his day. He attended the 
games of his day with a homiletic mind. 


“Put on the whole armor of God.” 
“For we wrestle not with flesh and blood.” 


“Stand therefore having your loins girt about with truth, and having on 
the breastplate of righteousness,” etc. 


“IT count not myself to have attained; I press on!” 


“I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 


Jesus.” 


Here is plenty of precedent; the precedent of a man whose mind 
was alert to the play of the people; the wrestling, the running matches, 
footracing, and the gladiatorial combats. He saw them, and he used them. 
He watched the people in their leisure moments and he went to the games 
with a homiletic mind. 

I want to use as a transition paragraph from this division of my 
discussion to the next division from sports and games to newspaper and 
magazine reading, a paragraph which I have just read in Will Rogers’ 
dispatch. I quote it for three reasons: First, for its transition purposes; 
second, because it talks about a certain unusual athletic event of this 
season; and third, because it illustrates what I am about to say of how 
the preacher should read the newspapers with the homiletic mind: 

“January 3. Everybody is picking on that poor boy out there in Cali- 
fornia that ran the wrong way with that football. 

“If I was an editorial writer I would ask how many out of the hundred and 
ten million of the rest of us are headed the wrong way. How many of us would 
have had even the presence of mind to pick up a fumble? How many of us 
grab out of the scrimmage of life what we think is success and don’t know till 
we reach the goal line whether it is the right goal or not? 

“So, come on, preachers, hop on. This is your text. All I want is ten per 
cent of that Sunday’s collections to get this boy a medal for at least doing 
something different from one million other college boys, even if it was wrong. 


“At least his mind wasn’t standardized. “y. 
. ours, 


“Witt. Rocers.” 


And, now, through this paragraph from Will Rogers, let us go from 
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walking across the athletic fields of America with homiletic minds into 
the business of reading: newspapers, books, magazines, billboards—every- 
thing—with our preacher hearts wistfully eager for something that will 
enrich our lives, bring us more closely into contact with the minds of our 
people, and help us to make religion more closely linked up with life as it 


is lived to-day. 


II 
READING WITH THE HomiLetTic Minp 


Of course we all do this, preachers and would-be preachers. 

Even Will Rogers says: “All I know I read in the papers.” And 
immediately this particular preacher proceeds to preach us a sermon, with 
a touch of humor in it, every day. 

Most preachers might well learn from Will Rogers that the news- 
papers are to be read with a homiletic mind. The reason: First because 
nearly everybody reads them, and when a preacher makes a reference to 
something that has appeared in the papers he has an understanding audi- 
ence to begin with. Second, because the newspapers are chronicles of 
human life as it is lived to-day, this hour, this minute. Arthur Brisbane 
—no matter what his theology may be, or his lack of theology; no 
matter what medium he may use to reach the people (he does reach 
them—some fifteen million of them)—is also a good illustration of a cer- 
tain type of a preacher who takes his texts, his illustrations and his 
paragraph outlines from the daily newspapers. He cultivates a preach- 
ing mind in his reading of the news dispatches. 

The magazines ought to be read with a homiletic mind. 

I believe that a preacher ought to know what is in the magazines. 
He may stand aloof from the more popular type of magazines; but as for 
this needy preacher, he reads them all, from The Atlantic Monthly to 
Motion Picture. He never lets a month go by that he does not read at 
least one motion-picture magazine. The preacher who scorns this type 
of literature forgets that millions of young people in his churches want 
to know what Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, Estelle Taylor, Mary 
Philbin are doing. They are interested in Charlie Chaplin and Harold 
Lloyd, whether we want them to be or not. I, for one preacher, do not 
intend to pass up that group of magazines which will give me an insight 
into the lives of the heroes and heroines which fascinate my young people 
every day in the week. I for’one am going to get into that other world 
wherein many of my young people live in almost every sleeping and 
waking hour. 

Besides this good reason I have gotten some of the most striking 
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and beautiful and dramatic illustrations of my ministry from reading 
the lives of the motion-picture actors. 

I remember one poor boy, a drug fiend, who was a popular idol for 
years, and then went to ruin. But a day before he died he rallied. They 
wanted to give him drugs to ease the pain, but, in a last glorious flush of 
his old beautiful self, he said: “No drugs now! I want to go out clean!” 

A picture of Mary Pickford as a little eight-year-old girl, trying out 
before David Belasco, with two chairs in front of her, pleading the cause 
of an old mother and her child. When she was through tears glistened 
in the eyes of Belasco, and he took that little eight-year-old girl into his 
arms, calling to a stage hand: “Put out the light, Louie!” walked over 
to one red stage light that is always kept burning and said: “Little 
girl, some day you are going to be an actress—and a good one!” 

Every preacher reads his books with the homiletic mind, of course. 
I have even known great popular preachers who read railroad signs, and 
billboards, and headlines, and advertising slogans, and handbills with a 
homiletic mind; and one who, when he read them, put them to the most 
forceful use in his pulpit ; a man who to-day can take a homely, every-day 
phrase and do more with it than some preachers can do with a poem; and 
that man is Dr. Merton S. Rice, pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church in Detroit, who perhaps draws regularly, year in and year out, 
winter and summer, the largest crowds of any preacher in this nation. 


Il 


Watkine Turoven tue Woops with tHe Homitetic Mixp 

Bishop William A. Quayle evidently walked through the woods with 
the homiletic mind, for I have heard him offer, like flashes of sunlight on a 
dark day, like the singing of birds on a spring morning, such flashes of 
symbolism as these: 


“It was as empty as a last year’s birds’ nest.” 


“It fell on my soul as softly as the fluttering feather from a sea gull’s 
wing as it touched the white-tipped waves of the sea.” 


“Now and then a redbird blazes like a sudden star and calls with a spring- 
time voice from a winter woodland.” 


“The desert is brewing clean air for a continent to breathe.” 
“My voice with the velocity of a flock of quails when théy first take wing 
answered: ‘I will.’” 


“It was a song like the heartache of the falling leaf set to melody.” 
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“He looks at the lily and the lily has its way with his soul. God did a 
thing when he invented the water lily.” 


“In heedless, headlong loveliness the streams by the ten thousands run in 
disheveled grace like a woman’s hair flying in the wind.” 


“The sails hung limp as a dead bird’s wings.” 


“It is the tragedy of a windless world.” 


Here was a great soul who walked through the woods with a preach- 
er’s mind and saw at every turn an unforgettable phrase and symbol. 
and simile that would burn like lightning, or comfort like the winds of 
evening, or stir the soul like the tempests and thunders on the sea, or 
lull to sleep like the whisper of the wind in the trees. 


IV 
Gornc To THE THEATER WITH THE HomiLetTic Mixp 


The wise preacher goes to the theater with a homiletic mind. 

If he does he will have something to take back to his pulpit the next 
Sunday. He will have the picture of a boy in “Merton of the Movies” 
knelt and prayed: “Oh God, make me an actor—one of the best.” He 
will have the burning, triumphant, challenging declaration of that young 
boy in “The White Cargo”: “I’m white and, by God, I’m going to stay 
white !” 

He will have the ringing phrases of “The Fool,” “The Enemy,” “The 
Miracle,” the beauty and wistful wonder of “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the 
ugly, and yet undishonored hero, with the deformed nose, who sings as 


who 


he dies: 
“One thing I have guarded to the close. 
I'll make obeisance to my God this night, 
Sweep the blue threshold of immortal light, 
With that you may not touch. Let none presume! 
Stainless, unbent, I have kept . . . my plume!” 


The preacher who goes to the theater with the homiletic mind will 
enrich his preaching to a degree that he does not dream. He will have 
real human beings walking up and down his pulpit; and dialogue that will 
thrill his congregations as it has thrilled theatrical audiences before; 
and mayhap will result in making church congregations once a week as 
large as theatrical audiences are seven times a week—and more. 

Who knows the value of this experiment? At least it is very well 
worth trying. 
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Vv 
TRAVELING WITH THE Homitetic Minp 


A friend sent me a little verse which, while it is not exactly Shake- 
spearean in its form, is human enough to have been written by that bard: 
“Mrs. Hill 
Is very ill, 
And nothing will improve her 
Until she sees 
The Tuileries 
And waddles through the Louvre.” 


So is it with the ministry of many men. It is very ill, and nothing 
will improve it until the minister sees the Tuileries, and the Louvre, and 
the Vatican, and Westminster Abbey, and Notre Dame, and Florence. 
and Rome, and London, and Paris, and Switzerland, and the ends of the 
earth. 

There is no school like the school of travel, and one of the great 
tragedies of the ministry to me is that the preacher usually does not get 
to the Holy Land save as the crowning event of the latter years of his 
ministry, when that experience really ought to come in his freshman 
year, or during the first summer of his seminary course at the latest, so 
that he may have the advantage of this experience as a background for 
all of his ministry. 

He should have gone to school, as a traveler, to John Knox and 
his Scotland, to Calvin and his Switzerland, to John Huss and his Poland, 
to John Wesley and his England, to Martin Luther and his Germany. 

He should have traveled with a homiletic mind through these nations 
and these experiences, as a background for his sermonic services to 
humanity. 


VI 
JESUS AND THE Homitetic Minp 


Jesus saw everything in human life with the preaching mind. 

A study of his parables and his figures of speech will reveal the fact 
that he walked with fishermen on blue Galilee, and watched them bring in 
their haul, and watched them cast their nets, and mend their nets, and 
peddle their wares with a homiletic mind that is nothing short of divinity 
in its inclusiveness and its simplicity. 

When he walked through the agricultural regions of the Holy Land 
he walked with the homiletic mind and thereafter his parables and his 
talks and his private conversation were full of what he saw and heard 
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and garnered from the chaff of the threshing floor. Indeed, Jesus had 
plenty of precedent and example in this method, for the old prophets of 
the Hebrews also walked the fields with preaching minds and took their 
illustrations from the threshing floor, from the barren field and the wooded 
hillsides. 

Some of the most beautiful figures that Jesus used were the figures of 
“The Shepherd” and “The Sower.” 

He also took his symbols from political life and there is nothing so 
full of meaning as his famous figure of “unto Cesar that which is 
Cxrsar’s.” 

One needs not to discuss this characteristic of Jesus at length. He 
seemed to be walking and moving and having his very being with the 
homiletic view. He walked along the shores of Galilee, along the high- 
ways of Judwa, across the fields and up the mountain steeps; down the 
“road to Jericho,” and across corn fields on the Sabbath, but to teach 
immortal truths. He saw fields ripe unto the harvests and he saw fields 
barren as wind-blown rocks, but to teach symbols of human life. He 
saw mustard overrunning a field, and barren fig trees, and thistles, and 
sea-weed, and fish, and birds, and eagle nests, and wind-tossed waves, but 
to teach and preach. 

No wonder Ludwig in The Son of Man says of this Man of God, this 
Son of the Divine who traveled about in his way and his day with the 
preaching instinct: 

“The lad Jesus notices, for he notices everything which may help 
to unlock the mystery of the human heart.” 
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SAINT JOHN’S VISION 
Cuaprer III. Tue Srrvecre 


Grace Morrison Everett 
(Dece used) 


Tue Viston passes, but another one follows soon. Lest the church 
should become confused and discouraged by the heat of the conflict a 
door is opened in heaven, giving a glimpse of the Eternal Throne. It js 
a very oriental picture. God sits in state, shrouded in glorious mystery, 
and surrounded by all the gaudy trappings of an Eastern despot, whik 
he continually receives the homage of his court (Rev. 4. 1-3). Doubtless 
to the early church which was used to symbolism all the various details 
of this description—the jasper throne, the crystal sea, and so on 


full of meaning. For instance, the rainbow above the throne indicated 
that the Ruler of the universe was a covenant-keeping God (Gen. 9. 13), 


The seven lamps that burned before him were a fitting symbol of his 
perfect being, because seven was the perfect number, and fire represented 
Reality in many ancient philosophies. Just so, the composite creatures 
probably represented the various orders of creation with their charac- 
teristic qualities. 

But such literal explanations are not particularly profitable for 
modern Western minds, for “we serve in newness of the spirit and not in 
oldness of the letter” (Rom. 7.6). The great significance of the passag: 
for us is that God is neither dead nor deposed, and from his throne still 
proceeds Energy resembling that of electricity, to bless and to destroy. 
Moreover, all those creatures who are nearest the throne do not recogniz 
any change in his authority. .To them he is the One “who was, and who 
is, and who is to come, the Almighty” (Rev. 4.8), and all things are 
dependent upon his will for their very existence. His authority is in- 
herent and inalienable by right of creation. If these creatures, either the 
elders, or the symbolic beings, do know anything about the Struggle that 
is going on, and later we find out that they do know, it is so insignificant 
that they can afford to ignore it. The great fact is, that he receives and 
will continue to receive the homage of the universe. 

But the plans of God were a mystery to the early church, as deep 
a mystery as if they had been written in a book and sealed with seven 
seals (Rev. 5.1). Moreover, these mysteries could never be explained 
by angelic or human intelligence. “No one in the heaven, or on the earth, 
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or under the earth was able to open the book or to look thereon” (Rev. 
5.3). Royal seals cannot be broken by plebeian hands. 

Now comes a very human touch in the narrative. John says, “I 
wept much because no one was found worthy to open the book.” Evi- 
dently the first effect of the vision was disappointing and depressing. 


He had been invited by a trumpet voice to look into heaven with the 
promise that he would learn about the future (Rev. 4.1). Apparently 


there was a mistake. Perhaps he thought God did not care. Perhaps he 
was bewildered by the hopelessness of human affairs. All the historic 
philosophies and religions had failed. Nobody seemed to know what 
was going to happen next, or what to do. In a terrible crisis people 
always grow pessimistic, especially the thoughtful people. It is only 
natural, for the will of God has baffled the wisdom of the ages. 

But despondency should be only a temporary mood. A celestial 
messenger—one of the elders—said to John, “Weep not.” He did not 
reprove him, but simply told him that Someone had been found to open 
the book. The early church believed that there would come a time when 
everything would be made plain, not suddenly, but gradually, as though 
the seals were broken one by one. Nor would the mystery be explained 
apart from religion—apart from Christ and his work. John had wept 
too soon. He began to see many visions which were a revelation of God’s 
plans and purposes for the future. The early Christians interpreted 
them in their own way, and we in ours. But one thing is perfectly plain, 
justice and righteousness will prevail in the end. 

The description given here of the Captain of our salvation is very 
strange. Within a*hundred words (Rev. 5.5, 6) he is compared both 
to a lion and a lamb, animals whose characteristics are usually considered 
exactly opposite. Here, however, they are not so incompatible. Of 
course, John got the symbols out of Jewish life and literature. They 
both refer to Christ’s humanity as well as to his divinity. It is the “Lion 
of the tribe of Judah” and the “Lamb as though it had been slain.” 
The lion is strong to win in a struggle, and the reference is to Christ’s 
victorious career. He is also called a Lamb not because it is weak and 
innocent, but because it was the animal of sacrifice. The latter symbol 
was a favorite one with John. He uses it again and again as though 
he wished to impress upon his friends that the Leader in this war has 
shared personally in all the sacrifice and suffering of his army. He not 
only plans and directs the campaigns, he has met the enemy face to face, 
and has fought and bled and died—and won! Therefore because he has 
been made perfect through suffering he is able to solve the mystery. 

As soon as he has taken the book, he receives divine honors. The 
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four symbolic creatures and the twenty-four elders—the latter presenting 
the prayers of the saints in golden bowls—ascribe praise first. Then ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands of angels pay 
tribute; and finally, “every created thing which is in the heaven, and 
on the earth and under the earth, and on the sea, and all things that 
are in them, say: ‘Unto him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the 
Lamb, be the blessing and the honor, and the glory, and the dominion 
for ever and ever.’” That does not look as though the Lamb was the 
hero of a losing cause. And yet the mystery of Good and Evil in the 
world is still unsolved. 

But, as we have said before, the whole Vision claims to be a revela- 
tion of God’s plans and purposes for the future given to the church 
(Rev. 1.1). Therefore the Lamb breaks the first Seal and John is imme- 
diately invited to witness what happens. What he sees is a royal bowman 
riding upon a white horse. This figure undoubtedly represents Conquest 
because “he comes forth conquering, and to conquer” (Rev. 6.2). The 
Lamb breaks a second Seal and John is invited again to watch. This 
time he sees a red horse whose rider had permission to take peace from 
the earth with a great sword. 

Thus begins a very allegorical description of the Struggle. Th 
story is told in several sets of visions called, respectively, the Seals, the 
Trumpets, and the Bowls. While they are all visions of judgment, the 
sufferings depicted seem to increase in scope and intensity. No sharp 
distinction can be made, but the calamities uncovered by the breaking 
of the Seals and proclaimed by the Trumpets are those more or less 
inherent in warfare. Violence, famine, pestilence and death come upon 
a large portion of mankind. “And there was given unto them authority 
over the fourth of the earth, to kill with sword, and with famine, and 
with death (pestilence), and by the wild beasts of the earth” (Rev. 6. 8). 
On the other hand, the woes poured out from the Golden Bowls are more 
arbitrary penalties inflicted by the Conqueror upon the vanquished with- 
out limitation. 

As soon as the Lamb breaks the first Seal it is evident that he does 
not mean to end the Struggle immediately. It is to be a long war. From 
this point the narrative should be studied as a whole through the twen 
tieth chapter. Again and again it looks as though the victory has been 
won—but no, the forces of Evil rally themselves and the Struggle goes 
on as desperately as ever. The end is not yet. Even the early church 
with all her mistaken ideas began to appreciate this, for when the fifth 
Seal is broken the martyrs who have already been sacrificed to the cause 
of Righteousness are represented as crying out for justice and they are 
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told that they will have to wait until the rest of the martyrs have been 
slain (Rev. 6.10). Repeatedly during the narrative the expressions, 
“the patience of the saints,” “the patience and faith of the saints” are 
used (Rev. 13.10; 14.12). This patience is not a weak, idle waiting 
for reinforcements, but steadfastness, the ability to stand one’s ground 
against opposition. According to the book of Revelation the saints 
expected to have to wait forty-two months (Rev. 13.5), or a thousand 
two hundred and sixty days, which according to the old reckoning was 
about three years and a half. We know it to be an age-long struggle. 
Valor, therefore, is not the only qualification needed. The followers of 
the Lamb must be able to hold on through defeat as well as victory, 
and must have unwavering faith in the invincible character of their 
Leader. In no great war are all the victories on one side; but the final 
conquest belongs to those who stubbornly fight it out day after day, 
month after month, year after year, generation after generation, and 
never know when they are defeated. Thus it was with the Roman armies 
in Britain; thus it was with the Moslem armies before Constantinople ; 
thus it was with the Swiss and Dutch armies in the Middle Ages, and 
thus it will be with Christ’s army: 
“Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 


How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song.” 


In the end the victory may come suddenly; John expected that it would. 

The Struggle is not portrayed as an orderly succession of campaigns 
and battles. There is the allegorical description of the combat between 
Michael and the Dragon and the encounter between the .sun-clothed 
woman and the Dragon (Rev. 12). The mysterious battle of Har- 
Magedon is also mentioned (Rev. 16.16). But more than this, it is 
simply confusion and chaos, destruction and despair. And that is true 
of all war. If the early church, which expected a literal fulfillment of 
the prophecy, recognized an orderly sequence of events in the narrative, 
that chronology has little value for us now. We are not interested in a 
list of battles, but in the contending parties, the causes of the strife, and 
especially in the results. That is what we evidently have in this 
description. 

The Lamb, the angelic hosts, the martyrs, and the saints are pitted 
against the Dragon, sometimes called Satan, the Beast and their wor- 
shipers. The use of the word saint is very significant in this connection. 
As truly as patriotic soldiers leave home and friends and business in 
order to serve their country, so the early Christians withdrew from 
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secular business and pleasure and devoted themselves to advanci g the 
kingdom of Christ; and saint means “set apart,” consecrated. Like 
wise, on the other side, the name Satan simply means Adversary—enemy, 
The forces of Evil are probably described as beasts because ancient 
paganism frequently took the form of dragon-worship. Moreover, the 
old prophets were accustomed to speak of the national enemies as mon 
sters (Isa. 5.19; Jer. 51. 34; Ezek. 29.3; 34.2). Christian tradition 
has perpetuated the idea in the story of Saint George and the Dragon, 
and Christian art has made the dragon the symbol of idolatry. 

But there is another very important reason why the story was put 
in allegorical form. Just at this time the worship of the Roman Emperor 
as “Lord and God” was being forced upon the church. It was not sur 
prising therefore that she regarded the state as in league with the Evil 
One, and the Emperor as the active enemy of her Christ. This apoca 
lypse was written to convince the church that Christ must win in the 
present struggle and that Rome must not only lose, but be destroyed. 
Revelation was therefore a treasonable document, and if written in plair 
terms would have been promptly suppressed by those who were always 
looking for signs of sedition. The only safe way was to adopt the nick 
name Babylon, for that ancient city had had all the culture and corrup 
tion of Rome, but now it was the abode of bats and owls. It was also 
more politic to talk about Apollyon and locusts and many-headed beasts 
than to talk about priests and emperors and generals. 


The dividing line between the two armies is sharply drawn. ‘Th 
only uniform of the followers of the Lamb is their distinguished right 
eousness, which John compares to white robes (Rev. 19.8). As soldiers 
are not allowed to appear in civilian dress, so Christ warns his men 
always to be clothed in righteousness, lest their lack of virtue be discov 
ered and they be disgraced. “Behold, I come as a thief. Blessed is he 
that watcheth and keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they se 
his shame” (Rev. 16. 13). Earthly armies must be physically fit and 
Christ’s army must be morally fit. “These are they which are not defiled 
with women; . . . And in their mouth was found no lie: they ar 
without blemish” (Rev. 14.4, 5). All the soldiers are represented as 
registered in the book of Life, and as having the names of their Leade: 
and his Father in their foreheads. It was the custom in ancient times to 
brand slaves and even soldiers with their owners’ names. Heathen temples 
also branded their devotees, in which case the mark was supposed to b: 
a charm against the influence of evil spirits. Perhaps this was what 
John had in mind when he told about the sealing of the one hundred and 
forty-four thousand. They would not only be identified, but they would 
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be immune from the stings of Apollyon’s army of demons (Rev. 7 and 9). 
The number one hundred and forty-four thousand and the reference to 
the Jewish tribes are evidently symbolical, for John says expressly that 
the victors are a multitude which no man can number out of every nation, 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues (Rev. 7. 9). 

On the side of Evil are those who have the mark of the Beast upon 
their persons (Rev. 13.16). It is given as the number six hundred and 
sixty-six, and John challenges the wits of the early Christians to read 
the cipher. “Here is wisdom,” he declares. “He that hath understanding, 
let him count the number of the beast; for it is the number of a man” 
(Rev. 13.18). It undoubtedly indicated Nero, the first imperial per- 
secutor. He and many of his successors were certainly bestia] in their 
licentiousness and cruelty. But the permanently significant thing in the 
narrative is that these marks are not badges that can be put on and 
taken off at will; they are so ingrained that there is no possibility of 
escaping identification. 

But those on the firing-line are not the only ones concerned in a 
great war, and to carry a weapon is not the only way to support a cause. 
There are always multitudes of civilians who talk and work and pray 
for victory. Moreover, the peaceful nations follow the progress of events 
with the deepest concern. So in this spiritual struggle there are invisible 
allies. The inhabitants of heaven are represented as watching the 
struggle between Good and Evil with breathless interest. At one critical 
point there is silence in heaven for the space of half an hour (Rev. 8.1). 
At every favorable turn, however, the angels break forth into loud thanks- 
givings. In great contrast to this those on the other side are filled with 
blasphemy and execration. But perhaps the most fundamental difference 
between the followers of the Lamb and the worshipers of the Beast is 
a difference in truthfulness. No lie was found in the mouth of the former, 
while John continually represents that the latter were deceivers. “The 
Devil—the deceiver of the whole world,” “And he deceiveth them that 
dwell on the earth,” “And he that maketh an abomination and a lie,” 
“And every one that loveth and maketh a lie” are only a few of his 
uncompromising expressions (Rev. 12.9, 13.14, 21.27, 22.15). 

The book of Revelation does not say very much about the cause of 
the strife, but the whole narrative shows that the combatants are funda- 
mentally antagonistic. It is the armies of light against the hordes of 
the abyss. They have nothing in common and so they cannot agree. 
The vision indicates that the allegiance of the human race was stolen 
from the Almighty (Rev. 12.9). By fraud and magic the emissaries 
of the Evil One persuaded the people that the powers of darkness were 
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stronger than the Ruler of the Universe. Therefore all the world 
wondered and worshiped the Beast and the image of the Beast. They 
said: “Who is like unto the Beast and who is able to war with him” 
Probably the suffering Christians for whom the book of Revelation was 
originally written recognized in this passage (Chapter 13) a description 
of the Emperor worship which was being forced upon them. Some of 
the details, such as the wounded head which was healed and the two lamb- 
like horns, may be a recognition that false religions sometimes imitate 
the true. But we can discriminate if we will. The fact that mankind was 
deceived will be no excuse in the end. All that worship the Beast or bear 
his mark will be condemned (Rev. 14. 11). 

The description of the Struggle gives the impression of utter con- 
fusion. According to the vision it is more than a world war. It began 
in heaven and the universe is the theater of action (Rev. 12). Those 
simple Christians thought of the forces of nature as the artillery of God. 
John represents that the very laws of nature were suspended. There 
are earthquakes and storms, wind and hail, lightning and volcanic erup- 
tions. The heavenly bodies are disturbed in their courses and the seasons 
are deranged (Rev. 6. 12-17; 8. 7-13). The sea and various bodies of 
water are filled with terrors; desolation and death sweep over one third 
of the earth. Therefore the whole social order is upset. At one time 
the dead lie in the streets unburied (Rev. 11.8, 9); at another the 
living are so crazed that they seek death and cannot find it (Rev. 9. 6). 
Holy places are defiled (Rev. 1. 1-4). Where else in literature is there 
such a vivid picture of the horrors of warfare? When at length the 
Lamb is expected to appear in person upon the field of battle all dis- 
tinctions of rank are forgotten. The bond and the free, the rich and 
the poor, the mighty and the humble, hide themselves in caves and 
mountain-fastnesses (Rev. 6. 16). 

It is interesting to note the historic fact that there were great dis- 
orders both of nature and society during the first century. Twice a 
large part of Rome, the eternal city, was buried. At another time it was 
laid waste by civil war. During the reign of Claudius a wide-spread 
dearth caused much suffering. In 62 a. pv. Vologases, the king of the 
Parthians, forced a Roman army to capitulate. In 70 Jerusalem was 
taken and razed, a calamity which to the Jewish mind was nothing less 
than the end of the Age. And in 79 occurred the famous eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius which buried alive Pompeii and Herculaneum with several 
smaller places. The church’s interpretation that in such catastrophes 
God was pouring judgment on his enemies and that he would soon light 


a general conflagration was not popular. Therefore the prophet’s lot 
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was hard. John repeats the old figure of eating the little book to express 
the bitter consequences of having such a message. It may appear 


pleasant in the beginning, and the prophet may receive it gladly—even 


desire it—but in the end it will bring him spiritual sorrow and physical 
suffering (Ez. 2. 8-3. 3; Rev. 10. 10). The message is not withdrawn, 
however, but repeated and enlarged. “Thou must prophesy again con- 
cerning many peoples and nations and tongues and kings” (Rev. 10. 11). 

Those who faithfully represent God are not left defenseless. They 
are God’s ambassadors sent to the human race even during the Struggle. 
Any insult to them therefore will be avenged by the Court of Heaven. 
In figurative language Revelation tells the story of two such prophets, 
or official representatives (Rev. 11). What their exact instructions 
were is not given, but from the prophetical writings of the Bible and 
from the fact that their own symbol was an olive tree we have a right 
to infer that they were peace commissioners, bearing the divine terms 
of reconciliation. Such terms are not always agreeable to the enemy, 
and so it was in this case. The rebels considered that they were being 
tormented. Indeed, although the commissioners, called “‘witnesses,” were 
given extraordinary powers as proof of their authority, the Jewish 
nation, to whom evidently they came first, despised their sacred office, 
rejected their terms, and, led by the Beast, heaped every indignity upon 
their persons. No government will ignore such conduct, and neither will 
Heaven. In due time it recalled these men and vindicated their mission 
by receiving them with public honors. “They went up in a cloud and 
their enemies beheld them.” Swift and terrible justice was visited upon 
these enemies. “The same hour was there a great earthquake, and a 
tenth part of the city fell, and there were killed in the earthquake seven 
thousand persons” (Rev. 11.13). The remnant of the nation saw their 
mistake and “gave glory to the God of heaven.” 

At several points—the drought at will, the fire from heaven, the 
bloody waters, and the cloudy ascension—the story recalls the extraor- 
dinary careers of Moses and Elijah (Exod. 8. 12; 1 Kings 17. 11: 2 
Kings 1.9; 2. 11). The narrative is about the Struggle as it raged in 
Jerusalem a few years before. It has more the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment than of the New, yet it contains the truth that God is willing to treat 
with rebellious men, but he expects them to honor his representatives. 

So the desperate Struggle goes on. The enemies of the Lamb have 
all the ferocity and cunning of wild beasts—of bears and lions and 
leopards (Rev. 13.2). Yes, more. They have all the terrors of imaginary 
monsters. The statement that the Red Dragon drew a third of the 
stars with his tail and cast them to earth may have been suggested by 
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a comet or a meteoric shower, but its significance in the narrative is to 
show the superhuman power of the Adversary. For we wrestle “not 
against flesh and blood; but against the principalities—against the 
world-rulers of this darkness; against spiritual hosts of wickedness jp 
heavenly places” (Eph. 6. 12). The graphic picture of the Dragon 
standing before the radiant woman watching to devour her new-born son 
was probably suggested by some old mythological story which John saw 
he could adapt to his purpose. Christianity was the child of Judaism, 
and both religions were bitterly persecuted. The Struggle is hopel ssly 
uneven from a human standpoint. Help is given, but it does not end 
the Struggle, nor bring rest to the weary combatants. The Dragon 
pours out violence and wrath like a flood against the woman and her 
offspring—those who keep the commandments of God and the testimony 
of Jesus (Rev. 12.17). . 

As though this were not enough, a terrible and blasphemous Beast 
seems to rise out of the sea, and a little later a second Beast rises out 
of the earth, to help the Dragon in his war against the saints. Th 
Christians of the book of Revelation are not sheep or children, but 
warriors and heroes. “These are they that come out of the great tribu 
lation,” the elder had told John when the latter was witnessing a throng 
that appeared to be having an easy time. The heavenly interpreter 
wanted the prophet to understand the reason for their bliss (Rev. 
7. 13-17). Now, in figurative language and yet quite plainly, John 
describes “the great tribulation” as he saw it in his day. He tells how 
by tricks and magic the imperial priesthood gained power over the 
people and persuaded them to have the mark of the Beast on their right 
hand or on their forehead. For a while the Beast had the advantage and 
no man was able to buy or sell unless he had the “mark.” Moreover, 
if any man was to go into captivity, or to be killed with the sword, he 
was sent into captivity, or was killed (Rev. 13.10). As John witnessed 
the vision and meditated upon conditions it seemed to him that the church 
would be exterminated. 

But lest he and his friends should become disheartened by the loss 
of so many companions a glimpse of the Struggle is now given from the 
divine standpoint. The Commander-in-Chief holds the official plans and 
his eye can scan the whole seat of the war; therefore, “the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. 19.10). He sends the following 
message to all who are anxious: “Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; for their works follow with them” (Rev. 14.13). May 
that not mean that victory is so sure and so near that he can afford 
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to transfer some of his troops to other departments of the service? 
Martyrdom is not the end. It is an uneven Struggle from the heavenly 
viewpoint. 

In any war the personality of the military commander is worth 
everything. Witness the influence that Cwsar, Napoleon, and Washington 
had over their men. This narrative, while it mentions the armies of 
righteousness, gives Christ all the credit for the final victory. John 
seems to consider that the church cannot carry on any aggressive war- 
fare in the absence of her Leader. For the time being he believes that 
Evil has the advantage, and all the church can do is to hold her forts, 
gain recruits, and wait for her Lord. But when he appears he will 
conduct an offensive campaign which will bring speedy victory. That 
is the only solution of the problem that John could see. A large part 
of Revelation is occupied with the story of this brilliant campaign. 
Therefore upon the dark scenes of strife and suffering frequently appears 
the luminous and active figure of the Lamb, going forth conquering and 
toconquer. He is never represented as a passive spectator of the conflict, 
but as the Leader of the forces of righteousness which will follow him 
“whithersoever he goeth” (Rev. 14.4). His enemies are filled with terror 
at his appearance, for they realize that they are at his mercy. Remem- 
ber the author had a physical conflict in mind and therefore he pictured 
the defeated ones as frantically calling upon the very mountains and 
rocks to hide them from the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6. 17)—an expres- 
sion that appeals strongly to our imagination. Does it mean to compare 
the feelings of the insulted Saviour to the fury of an enraged ram (Rev. 
6.16)? The Dragon, which has been driven from heaven by the angelic 
hosts, fights desperately because he knows that his time is short (Rev. 
12. 12). 

On the other side the inhabitants of heaven are continually rejoicing 
that Christ is crushing his enemies and the enemies of his church. In 
the old days even more than now patriotism consisted in an enthusiastic 
devotion to the ruler. The book of Revelation represents heaven as filled 
with such enthusiasm. In the very midst of the Struggle the news spreads 
on high that “the kingdom of the world is become the kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ: and he shall reign forever and ever” (Rev. 
11. 15). Immediately a hymn of gratitude is addressed to the divine ruler 
because he has exerted his authority: 

“We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, 
Which art and which wast; 


Because thou hast taken thy great power, 
And hast become king.” (Rev. 11. 15-17) 
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ugh: 
“Now is come the salvation, the power, and the kingdom of our God. 
and the authority of his Christ” (Rev. 12.10). The martyr armies, 
who had previously suffered at the front and “loved not their life evey 
unto death” (Rev. 12.11), have the same confidence in their Leader 
and the justice of his cause. As from heaven they witness the slaughte 
of their enemies they are reminded of the destruction of Pharaoh and 


Again, apparently after more struggle, it is proclaimed on | 


his host in the Red Sea which was followed by a triumphant hymn of 
Israel. So now these gather with their harps on the shore of the Crystal 
Sea, and in a flight of ecstasy John hears them sing the song of Moses, 
the servant of God, and of the Lamb: 
“Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty: 
Righteous and true are thy ways, 
Thou King of the ages. 
Who shall not fear, O Lord? 
And glorify thy name? 
For thou alone art holy; 
All nations shall come 
And worship before thee; 
For thy righteous acts have been made manifest.” (Rev. 15. 3, 4.) 


But this is not the end. The armies of the Dragon unite with th 
kings of the earth for another struggle which John calls the battle of 
Har-Magedon (Rev. 16.16). Babylon has not been humbled. She still 
boasts that she sits a queen and holds the nations under her spell (Rev. 
18.7). John admits that he himself was greatly impressed. “And 
when I saw her I wondered with a great wonder” (Rev. 17.6). But ever 
the servile nations will turn against her and, under the leadership of 
Nero, returned to this world from the abyss, will aid in her final ruin 
(Rev. 17.10-17). After that has been accomplished so completely that 
the place can no longer be found, the divine Leader subdues all the nations 
which oppose his authority. He appears in the vision, his garments 
stained with blood, but with his sword and wearing many crowns—the 
crown of Egypt, the crowns of Persia and Greece, and the imperial crown 
of Rome—and having the rank of KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF 
LORDS. (Rev. 19.11-16). With all her misconceptions the ancient 
church never forgot that her Leader had suffered and that he would 
reign. 
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MARYLAND AND AMERICAN METHODISM 
Epwarp L. Watson 
Baltimore, Md. 


I 


Tuis is the fourth in the series on Methodist origins in Maryland. 
Doctor Cell claims Maryland Methodism was a mere Pietism, without 
Wesleyan organization, and to which documentary evidence can never 


give priority, since it lacks status as Methodism. Doctor Porter suffi- 


ciently demonstrated the essential Methodism of Strawbridge and offered 
evidences of its priority. The facility with which the English mission- 
aries fitted into the Maryland societies is evidence of complete community 
of spirit and organization. None of the church historians ever suggested 
otherwise. Strawbridge, three months after Pilmoor’s arrival, made the 
long journey to greet him, and remained a week to assist him, obviously 
totally unaware of his Pietism or that Pilmoor regarded him as alien. 
By an irony of history these Maryland pietists were the chief factors in 
organizing the Methodist Episcopal Church. This event occurred within 
their own territory and was achieved by men altogether of the Straw- 
bridge type and lineage. According to Stevens it was his contention for 
the ordinances that led to the organization of the church and, we may 
add, made Asbury bishop. Doctor Streeter endeavors to discredit the 
Maryland tradition, gives later dates to Strawbridge and seeks to minify 
his labors. Mere tradition apart from documentary proof meets his un- 
qualified disapproval. However, in two respects Doctor Streeter is in 
error: (1) in dating the tradition as of 1856, and (2) in failing to dis- 
tinguish between tradition and proof. The tradition was not of 1856, 
when Hamilton and Roberts (Fort was earlier, Christian Advocate, July 
10, 1844) made their investigation in the Sam’s Creek region, but was 
already alive in the previous century. The statement in the Discipline of 
1792 is in place: “About the same time Robert Strawbridge, etc.” It has 
never been changed. In May, 1801, Asbury, then on the disputed ground, 
wrote: “Here Robert Strawbridge formed the first society in Maryland 
and America.” The tradition is thus nearly seventy years earlier. The 
worth of tradition is increased as it cumulates and also as it fits in with 
the facts of history. The conversion of John Evans, the baptism of 
Maynard in 1762 and the Laird letter, the Finley Story, the testimony of 
the elders at Sam’s Creek, each alone would count little, but all together 
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and corroborated by the Griffith and Asbury statements, together with 
the surprising extent of the Maryland parish, give it assured validity. 
We all accept tradition except in our controversial moods. , 

Nor can the unanimous verdict of the Priority Commission of 1916, 
which gives precedence to Maryland, be lightly regarded. Doctor 
Goucher’s summaries have much of inevitableness in them, which the fin. 
assemblage of sarcastic adjectives employed by Doctor Streeter does not 
invalidate. It was no fault of the Commission that the New York mem- 
bers withdrew after having arrived at the meeting place. Had they 
remained the report would have varied little, as no evidence sincé piven 
alters their findings. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church have accepted the decision of 1916. Th 
reopening of the question must be by consent of all participants and not 
by one only. It ought to be within reason to suggest that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is not the sole guardian of the historic past. It is the 
joint business of all American Methodisms. This paper seeks to answer 
Doctor Streeter’s contention of later dates and small results of Straw 
bridge’s labors by showing he is earlier and his parish of great extent 

Following Doctor Streeter’s quotations from Porter, approprial 
answers will be given the same. “Before men came from the Wesleya 
Conference, Strawbridge formed many societies, holding class meetings 
as in Ireland, supplementing log meeting houses in a wide range of | 
tory.” This Doctor Streeter denies, but what historian doubts Straw 
bridge did form societies before October, 1769, when Wesley’s missiona 
came? Not one. The Disciplinary statement (1792) is in pla 
Lednum, Stevens, Atkinson, Buckley, etc., all speak of classes and so 
ties before the Wesleyan missionaries came. Besides these, we hav: 
full statements of Roberts and Hamilton giving the names of the my 
bers of the class. Doctor Buckley says: “Of seven or eight members 
Mr. Strawbridge’s class, probably the first formed in the United States, 
the names of six were known and four were women.” 

The quotation from Pilmoor (October 21, 1769), “These (Meth 
odists in New York) together with a few people in Maryland who had 
lately been awakened under the ministry of Strawbridge, etc.,”” is used to 
show the work there was late and little. Strangely enough Doctor 
Streeter does not complete the story. Pilmoor’s words are a quotation 
from a letter sent Wesley either by T. T. or by Captain Webb two years 
before. It is the reason why Pilmoor came. A few weeks later, November 
4, 1769, Captain Webb, having just returned from Maryland, reports 
“The work of God begun by him and Mr. Strawbridge soon spread throug! 
the greater part of Baltimore County and several hundreds of peop! 
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were brought to repentance and turned unto the Lord.” It may be well 
to note that then Baltimore County extended through Harford to the 
Susquchanna and contained an area of about 1,200 square miles, a goodly 
parish indeed. To quote “a few persons” from an old letter—and to be 
silerrt on the more recent words of his own most cherished contemporary 
authority—is—what shall we say? Verily Doctor Streeter must explain. 

William Watters tells how Owings and Strawbridge, traveling the 
country in all directions, founded societies, etc., adding: “He (Owings) 
went into many distant parts before we had any traveling preachers 


> 


among us.’ 
Doctor Buckley (Consti. and Parl. Hist. 10) says: “During this 
period (1767-1768) a Methodist movement had been spreading in Mary- 


land, of which the Methodists in New York had not heard.” It requires 
time for a movement to spread. In his History of Methodism, Doctor 
Buckley stresses the fact that “The Sam’s Creek Society soon after gave 
four or five preachers to Methodism. Strawbridge founded the first Meth- 
odism in Baltimore and Harford Counties, and the first native preacher 
of the continent (Richard Owings) was one of his converts. Wherever 
he went he raised up preachers.” William Phoebus says: “Maryland was 
the mother of the Methodist preachers of the first generation, and many of 
the spiritual sons of Strawbridge assisted at the founding of the church.” 

In October, 1772, Asbury first arrived in Maryland and traveled 
alone through the State in sheer amazement. Here was a circulation of 
preachers after the Wesleyan plan. He found in Harford County many 
preaching places and heard a moving exhortation by Richard Webster, a 
Strawbridge exhorter. Arriving at Henry Watters’ he exclaimed: “The 
Lord nath done great things for these people, notwithstanding the weak- 
ness of the instruments and some little irregularities. Men who neither 
feared God nor regarded man are now so changed as to become new men, 
and they are filled with the praises of God. This is the Lord’s doing and 
it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

The establishment at Abingdon of Cokesbury demonstrates the 
opulence of Methodism there, since only in such an environment could the 
college function. The impress of the Irish evangelist on families like the 
Bonds, Dallams, Prestons and Watters is given emphasis. The organiza- 
tion of the church in Baltimore is backgrounded on the work of the man 
from Sam’s Creek. In 1789 Bishop Asbury writes: “We have more Meth- 
odists in Baltimore than in any other town or city on the continent.” 

Doctor Streeter contributes an entirely new bit of information, in 
fact, several bits, which no historian seems to have known: “Frederick and 
Baltimore Circuits were both formed by Boardman in 1771, at which time 
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he appointed Strawbridge to the former, and Williams and King to the 
latter.” This is news indeed. No writer from Lee to Stevens mentions it. 
Stevens shows that had not Asbury recorded it, no one would have known 
Boardman was ever in Maryland and Asbury says nothing about these 
appointments. Boardman was not in Maryland earlier than late August 
or September, 1772. Atkinson shows Pilmoor preceded Boardman jp 
Maryland (June, 1772). 

Doctor Streeter also is in error when he says Asbury appointed him- 
self to Baltimore Circuit. Such action would have been preposterous, 
He never did, but as he said (Journal, Dec. 23, 1772), “I appointed my- 
self to Baltimore” (town). 

Doctor Streeter refers to Strawbridge’s brief preaching tours, 
whereas their wide range is commented upon by all the historians. He is 
found frequently at Watters’ and Josiah Dallam’s. His hold on the 
community is shown by the fact of his early erection there of the Bush 
Forest Chapel in 1769 and of his pastorate during the Revolution (1776- 
1781). The plowing of his fields by sympathetic neighbors implies more 
prolonged absences than Doctor Streeter would allow. 

Doctor Streeter, having endeavored to limit the area of the venturing 
evangelist, would also shorten the period of his labors. He does so by 
starting him out later and crediting longer ministries to Williams and 
King. He affirms these two men gave two and a half years (November, 
1769, to summer, 1772) to this field. Whereas Wakely, Atkinson and 
Stevens show Williams was in Maryland only five months. Neither of 
them was sent by Wesley. Williams undoubtedly planned to come direct 
to Maryland because of Strawbridge. Doctor Streeter denies Porter's 
statement that Asbury found half a dozen chapels in the State when there 
in 1773. Surely the Log Meeting House is one, Bush Forest is another 
(Hurst and the Year Book, 1929, give 1768), while Doctor Streeter, with- 
out proof, conjectures 1771. On Asbury’s itinerary in 1772, he preached 
in “an unfinished house” in Winchester (now Westminster), Tuesday, 
November 23, 1772, which was but seven miles from the Log Chapel, and 
shortly is asked to draw up a deed for a chapel. 

On February 9, 1773, he gives a copy of the proper deed for secur- 
ing their preaching house to Mr. Baker, having preached twice on Sunday, 
February 7, at “The preaching house.” A week later he employed Mr. M. 
to draw up a deed for the house in Gunpowder Neck. Buckley, quoting 
Lednum, puts Baker’s as the third meeting house, although this honor 
belongs to Evans Chapel. These buildings, which had been used for some 
time, were deeded in succession, due to Asbury’s insistence. Two deeds were 
made in Maryland before the first Annual Conference, early in the sum- 
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mer of 1773, each meeting house having an acre of ground; one, Gun- 
powder Neck, March 13, 1773, and the other Middle River, April 29, 
1773. The deed for Bush had as trustees three brothers of William 
Watters. Keat and Watters chapels were completed in 1774. The Log 
Meeting House was not deeded, but Poulson’s Chapel several miles distant 


was deeded early in the eighties. Here then are the half dozen chapels in 
Marvland before Asbury reached the State. 

In Baltinore (town) a beginning was made in 1773 on Strawberry 
Alley at the Point, but an imperfect deed held up the work while Lovely 


Lane, begun in the spring of 1774, went to completion before the former. 
Asbury records, November, 1773, that he saw the new church begun on 
Back River Neck. 

Doctor Streeter claims Strawbridge had small part in founding 
Baltimore Methodism. On the contrary his influence was great and con- 
tinues to the present day. Benedict Swope, minister of the Reformed 
Church, was neighbor to the Sam’s Creek evangelist and partook of his 
spirit. It is a tradition Swope ordained Strawbridge. In 1773 Otterbein 
was pastor of the Reformed church at Frederick. These three of one 
spirit remained friends through the years. Later Swope comes to Balti- 
more and organizes the church which became the charge of Otterbein, who 
founded the United Brethren church. This is the mother church of the 
denomination, as Lovely Lane is of the Methodists. When Pilmoor came, 
Strawbridge’s friendship opened the doors of Swope’s church to him. 
Here Pilmoor organized the Lovely Lane Society before they had a church 
of their own. The homes of members of Swope’s congregation, Mrs. 
Tripolet’s and Mr. Dagan’s, are resorts of the Methodists as reported 
by Pilmoor and Asbury. The presence of the venerable Otterbein at the 
ordination of Asbury is plainly a Strawbridge survival. McKendree 
(Arlington, formerly Hookstown) is of Strawbridge origin through the 
conversion of Samuel Merryman, a member of the Sam’s Creek Church. 
The Evans’ Chapel, predecessor of Govans, as also “Hunts,” both on the 
city’s northern rim, were definitely founded by him, as were those in the 
Necks of the Patapsco. Is it likely Strawbridge, of the fervent spirit, 
frequently with Swope in his passages through to Bush Forest, and six 
years resident in his Long Green house, just above the city, would not 
preach in Baltimore as he did just beyond the rim of the town? Who 
says “no” knows not Strawbridge. 

Matthew Page Andrews, famous for his “American Creed” idea, and 
author of the T'er-Centenary History of Maryland, confirms Doctor 
Porter as to Strawbridge and his helpers and chapels. From his home at 
Sam’s Creek, Andrews writes, he goes to form societies into the Baltimore 
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Circuit, the first in America, established in 1768. He raised up Owings, 
Watters and Gatch. The tradition of the Watters family is that thei 
ancestor was converted through Strawbridge, and not Williams o: King, 
while Gatch came in through Nathan Perigo, a convert of Strawbridge, 
Andrews states Strawbridge purchased his farm in 1773 (Fred. (Co 
Record. Liber. PP. Vol. 2, 1773—Fol. 589) after thirteen years residence 
there. J. Thomas Scharf in 1888 wrote his monumental His? ry of 
Western Maryland and states Strawbridge resided sixteen years at Sam's 
Creek and in 1776 moved to Long Green to the farm given him for life by 
Captain Charles Ridgely, afterwards Governor of Maryland. Thi Log 
Meeting House, he dates 1764. Thus secular history confirms the Mary 
land tradition. 

In three particulars Doctor Streeter finds fault with this quotatio: 
from Porter. “And there went with him a band of men whose hearts God 
had touched; some he licensed to preach and others to exhort and thes 
with leaders and officers he organized into a Methodist Quarterly Confer 
ence.” He objects to the “Band of preachers.” Stevens (Hist. M. E. 
Ch. Li. 77) uses the word: “By the time that the regular itinerancy comes 
effectively into operation in Maryland a band of preachers, headed by 
such men as Watters, Gatch, Bonham, Haggerty, Durbin (and he could 
have added Owings, Webster, etc.), seems to have been prepared directly 
or indirectly through his instrumentality.” Again Doctor Streeter, with 
out authority, says: “Only three or four of the said dozen native preachers 
were converted under Strawbridge: one was converted under Owens 
(Owings), the others under Williams and King.” Lednum, Stevens and 
others give the names of fully a dozen preachers working with Strawbridg 
at this time, most of whom were his own converts. No historian denies 
that Strawbridge created the first Quarterly Conference in America. 
Atkinson (Wesleyan Movement in America, page 387) says: “Ther 
is no trace as yet of such a (quarterly) Conference having been held East 
of the Susquehanna. Strawbridge introduced it into Maryland and 
America.” 

Continuing his purpose of ensmalling the labors of Strawbridge, 
Streeter estimates that of the five hundred members reported in Maryland 
at the Conference of 1773 but one tenth is his share. This would mean, to 
be specific, that the total result of Strawbridge’s evangelistic efforts up 
to 1773 amounted to but fifty converts. If, as the Maryland tradition 
claims, he arrived in 1760, this allows but four per cent, which, as evan- 
gelism goes, is scarcely warranting him to any notice whatever. Doctor 
Streeter crowds Maryland with ten to fourteen British evangelists and 
credits them with what Methodism is found there. The truth is, there 
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were not so many British preachers in all America at that time. This 
small number to his credit does not explain the dominance of the Maryland 
evangelist in his parish, his administration of the sacraments, his higher 
stipend, his hold upon the preachers, his influence over the richer families 
of Maryland. Streeter’s ire against the Irishman leads him to a reductio 
ad absurdum. Never before or since have fifty converts given so great 
pre-eminence to any man since time began. Doctor Streeter charges 
Doctor Porter implies Strawbridge is guilty of a proprietary spirit when 
the latter declares the Maryland evangelist was magnanimous in yielding 
his province to the British missionaries. The mutual antipathies of 
Asbury and Strawbridge appear in the former’s Journals, and, considering 
the war-spirit prevalent, one must see largeness of mind and heart on the 
part of the creator of his empire surrendering it to those of an enemy 
country. What if he did feel his parish was his own child? It was bought 
of his heart’s blood and toil. If one may say so of dignities, Asbury was 
not altogether void of what Doctor Streeter would clear from Straw- 
bridge. There is a vast unwritten chapter on the debt Asbury owes to 
Strawbridge. 

Who will now say that Strawbridge was wrong in his Americanism 
which contended for the sacraments? In spite of himself Asbury was 
overborne by the trend of events both within and without the church. He 
took out citizenship papers in 1781 in Delaware and became an American, 
and his Americanization was complete when he demanded election by his 
brethren before accepting Wesley's ordination at the hands of Coke. 
Wesley intended that American Methodism should be an appendage of his 
English Conference. Asbury and the Christmas Conference determined its 
independence. This was the contention of Strawbridge and his spirit 
animated the organizing body. Had the Toryism of Embury prevailed it 
would have been otherwise. However, as but one of the delegates at this 
organizing Conference was from New York, and he an Englishman, John 
Dickins, John Street played but a small part in this great event. The 
other sixty-three were more or less under the spirit which originated at 
Sam’s Creek. The identical spirit which pronounced its decision in Phila- 
elphia, July 4, 1776, declared for spiritual sovereignty at Baltimore in 
1784. 

Comparing the services rendered America by the two men, one must 
declare both for priority and pre-eminence for the Maryland man. 
Embury, vacillating in three ecclesiastical loyalties, came to America for a 
commercial purpose, a loyalist with little American spirit, and gave but 
three and a half years of service and then retired for business reasons. 
The work he did died out in the Revolution and was resuscitated by the 
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spiritual forces from Maryland. It was not till 1789 a second church 
was built in New York—Forsythe Street—and that by Thomas Morrell, 
a convert of John Haggerty of Sam’s Creek Society. Strawbridge on the 
other hand gave twenty-one years of arduous and mightily successfy 
labors until his death in 1781. As a well-known bishop says: “Whatever 
question there may be as to priority, there can be no question that the 
forces which organized the church came from Maryland.” 

In the American Methodist Historical Society is a statement made 
by Dr. Charles J. Little, of Evanston, IIl., to an officer of that society, 
March 13, 1899, of which the following is part: 

“I care little whether Strawbridge or Embury has priority, for the move- 
ments were distinct and separate, having little to do with each other. I do not 
think that the New York branch would have been permanent of itself. Asbury 
had the way prepared for him in the South, and much of his success depended 
upon the preceding work of Strawbridge. Whoever has the priority, the success 
of Methodism came from the Baltimore branch.” 


This, Doctor Porter says, he said to me as librarian, adding, “The 
cumulative evidence and the work wrought are decidedly on the Straw- 
bridge side.” 

Whether the foregoing prove the priority of, Strawbridge over 
Embury remains for the gentle reader to decide. It is evident, however, 
that the organization of the church was through the forces from Mary- 
land, and that is gain. It remains now that more aggressive evidence be 
shown that Philip Embury also can be successfully vindicated from the 
charge of backsliding. As Doctor Streeter righteously seeks to prove 
Strawbridge guiltless of the proprietary spirit, even so we shall prove 
Embury no backslider by demonstrating his membership in the Lutheran 
Church. He was silent those six years, 1760-1766, not because of a lapse 
from grace, but because he was a Lutheran in good standing and loyally 
at work. This amazing revelation is found in the following article and is 
due to the researches of Mrs. Arthur B. Bibbins, of Baltimore. This 
essay is shortened to allow the reader the privilege of learning the truth 
about Philip Embury’s Lutheranism. 


II 


[Mas. Arruvr B. Brsstns’ discussion is here added as an appendix to the 
article by Doctor Watson. Her theme is Was Puiie Empurny a MEMBER OF 
THe LutHeran CuurcH in “THE Six Suent Years?] 


This vital question, which lies at the root of the priority issue between 
Strawbridge and Embury, demands a specific and up-to-date answer to 
Doctor Streeter’s direct challenge, “There is no proof,” ete. 
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In his article on “Methodism in Maryland,” to which Doctor Watson 
replies in this issue of the Review, Doctor Streeter called in question 
(statement 6, p. 95) Doctor Porter’s reasonable assertion in a previous 
article on “Robert Strawbridge and American Methodism”: “If Mr. 
Embury became a member of the Lutheran Church, of which it is said there 
is proof, that may account for the silent years.” Doctor Streeter lets his 
zeal for Embury becloud his judgment, and exclaims in fierce staccato, 
“No one ever said there was proof Embury became a member of the 
Lutheran Church in New York. The only recorded reference to this is a 
random conjecture based on Embury’s forebears being German Prot- 
estants.” 

To-day we are prepared to state, as we did to Doctor Porter, that 
there is “contemporary, documentary proof” in the form of the authentic, 
official annals of the Lutheran Church, recorded nearly 170 years ago. 

It is, moreover, well known to Doctor Porter, as to all students of 
New York Methodism, that Dr. Wm. Crook made the following positive 
statement in 1866, after visiting the homes of the Emburys and Hecks in 
Ireland, and securing their family traditions from letters sent back from 
New York: 

“He [Embury] joined the Lutherans. . . During the period in which 
Embury’s ‘talent lay hid in a napkin,’ several of his children were born who 
were baptized amongst the Lutherans. Two of these died in infancy— 


Catherine Elisabeth, his first born, aged two years, and John Albert, aged 
three.” 


That Crook’s statement was “devoid of a single iota of proof,” Doc- 
tor Streeter asserted in his New Light on Priority, in 1924, but as he, 
therein, labored to establish Embury’s precedence over Strawbridge, by 
the novel theory that Embury brought intact out of Ireland a “class 
society” (whatever that may be), which he maintained from 1760 to 1766, 
when it suddenly evolved into “the first society in New York” in the latter 
end of 1766, as accredited by Thos. Taylor’s letter to Wesley, April 11, 
1768, and by Asbury in the Discipline, one saw that Embury’s “six silent 
years” weighed heavily upon the good Doctor’s ingenuity, and led one 
to question if actual proofs were not still available as to this trying 
period. 

Now in 1929, having weakened in pursuit of his own “random con- 
as to Embury’s activities before 1766, he turns about, and with 
amazing facility attempts to relegate Strawbridge’s beginnings in Mary- 
land to 1767, the year after the Discipline credits Embury with actually 
starting his first society. He is still, however, adamant in denial of Em- 


jectures’ 


*Crook, Ireland and American Methodism, p. 88. 
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bury’s Lutheran connection. For his sake, and Embury’s, we might wish 
there were no proofs, but time is a strange revealer of facts, and Meth. 
odist history (and possibly Strawbridge) may profit thereby. 

While gathering facts at one of our church universities for a future 
publication upon the Beginnings of American Methodism, the writer met 
some time ago a well-known church historian, and asked him if he had 
ever found any evidence as to Doctor Crook’s statement of 1866, which 
we were then looking up. 

He replied, “Oddly enough, I had a letter from a prominent Lutheran 
minister the past year stating certain ancient records had come to light 
which seemed to show that Philip Embury and Barbara Heck had early jn 
their New York career been members of the Lutheran Church, and had 
children baptized in that fold.” 

As his informant was then living in that region, he suggested that 
we visit him and learn further as to the data. A few days later we took 
the train to his home. He explained that while helping an eminent cliurch 
historian examine early Lutheran records for the Quadricentennial ( 400th 
anniversary ) of the Reformation in 1917, the very earliest records of “old 
Trinity,” one of the oldest Lutheran churches of New York, had been dis- 
covered in an old safe. ‘These priceless annals were supposed to have been 
destroyed in the great fire of 1776, during the Revolution, in which th 
church itself was burned. The records were rescued and stored in an 
other church and lost sight of until their investigation revealed them. 

In examining them, he had discovered that Philip Embury and Bar 
bara Heck had not only been communicants, and therefore members of 
this ancient Lutheran church, but that they had had several children 
baptized in that faith. 

He produced a brief transcript of his copy of the records. We pro- 
duced Doctor Crook’s statement, of which he had never heard. We com- 
pared the two and found they almost tallied, except that ours was a 
slightly fuller rendering of Embury’s son’s name, “John Albert.” His 
copy read “J. Albert.” 

As his transcripts verified Doctor Crook’s declaration of 1866, and 
were direct proofs of the same, we at once requested the privilege, if 
possible, of examining the originals. 

As we expected to be in the city where they were stored the next week, 
he very graciously agreed to be there at that time and show them to us. 

A few days later we awaited with bated breath, as the time-worn 
figures on the combination of the huge iron safe at first resisted effort to 
reveal its hoary contents, but finally surrendered their secret to modern 
electric light and candles borrowed from a nearby garage. 
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When the rust-worn lock of the old safe was finally opened, and 
the venerable “KERCKEN-BOECK, 1703-1783,” the Church Book of 
“Qld Trinity,” one of New York’s oldest churches, with its momentous 
records, was placed in our hands, we could hardly credit the significance 
of the occasion. 

The records were in Dutch, Latin and English, entered in the regu- 
lar order of their dates, in the handwriting of the respective pastors at 
that period. 

Turning to the “RECORD OF FIRST COMMUNICANTS?” (with 
subsequent communions), in the “KERCKEN-BOECK,” our kindly 
Lutheran mentor explained that this was the register of the “Con- 
frmants,” those to be confirmed, or those who communed for the first time, 
with later communions included in the list. 

“After examination by the pastor, and confession of faith,” he said, 
“they would be allowed to commune, and would, thereupon, become regu- 
lar members. It is the custom to register with the pastor before com- 
munion, and these names are registered as members after they commune. 
Communion thus establishes membership.” 

The general rule of the church for the observance of the communion 
is “four times a year,” at Christmas, or the first or second Sunday in 
January; at Easter-tide; again, the first Sunday in July; and the first 
in October. 


Tue Empurys anp Hecks Become LuTHERANS In New York 


It was at this first Christmas, after Embury’s arrival in August, 
1760, that thinking, no doubt, with longing of their parents in Ireland, 
they came to commune and unite themselves with the Lutheran Church, 
the only link in this strange New World city with the loved ones at home. 

For here on “Korstag—1760,” meaning “Christmas—1760,” folio 
293b, near the end of the list of 73 names of those who communed were 
these three, entered by the pastor, John A. Weygand, “Philip Emburry, 
Barbara Heck, Paul Heck.” We thus find them the first Christmas after 
Embury’s arrival, not communing at Trinity, the Church of England 
(as Doctor Streeter insists was compulsory, according to Wesley’s ad- 
monition), but at Trinity Lutheran Church, of which they now become 
accredited members. 

Again, at Easter-time, “May 10, 1761,” we find among those who 
communed, according to the entry, were these three, “No. 59. Barbara 
Heck, Paul Heck, Margareth Emburry.” Margaret was Philip Embury’s 
wife. Philip’s name does not appear on this date. 

Later on, however, we note under date “April 22nd, 1764,” on folio 
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296b, the 54th name on the list of communicants is again “Philip Em- 
burry,” showing that Embury kept up his close connection with this 
church as a member, and was again present at the communion at Easter, 


1764. 


Empvury Susscrises TO A New LuTHERAN CuurcH, 1766 


That he was in thorough sympathy with its work is shown as late 
as 1766, when in the same year he formed the Methodist society, he 
registers, with his own hand, his name “Phil. Embury,” and his subscrip- 
tion of 8 shillings to the new German Lutheran “Christ Church,” daughter 
of old Trinity. (Its influence upon his movements will be treated later, 
with comments on the notable subscribers to this rare “Subscription List,” 
in the “Kirchenbuch” of Christ Lutheran Church, p. 3.) 


Dip Barsara Hecx Arrive Berore Empvury? 


Our attention was directed by our guide to what may prove a most 
significant earlier entry in the Trinity “Kercken-Boeck.” It showed that 
one “An. Barbara Heck” communed upon September 25, 1757 (folio 
287b), and thus became a member of Trinity Church. The third letter in 
the last name is indistinct. If it be proven that “An. Barbara Heck” is 
but another version of the name of Embury’s cousin, Barbara Heck, as 
our guide was strongly impressed, it would show that she had really 
arrived and joined this church three years before Embury, and as there 
were no Wesleyans in New York very naturally brought him with her to 
the first Christmas communion after his arrival. His long adherence 
for several years was, however, his own responsibility, and it was Bar- 
bara Heck’s rousing appeal that brought him finally back to his former 
Wesleyan loyalty. 


Tue Empvry ann Heck Cuitpren Baptizep in THE LuTHerRAN Curecn 


What had happened iri the annals of the Embury and Heck families 
between 1760 and 1766 is revealed by other entries in the “Doop-Regis- 
ter,” or Baptismal Register of the Kercken-Boeck. We now discover that 
Doctor Crook’s record as to the baptism of Embury’s children can be 
completely verified. For here are the facts in Dutch as quoted by him in 
1866, no one knew from whence, given as follows: 

“Kinders (Children) “Ouders (Parents) “Doopgetuygen (Sponsors) 


Catherine Elisabeth Philip Embourry John Embourry 
1761. d. 9, Jan. Margareth Embourry Catherine Elisabeth Switzer” 
The translation reads, “Catherine Elisabeth, baptized Jan. 9, 1761, daughter 


of Philip and Margaret Embury. Sponsors, or witnesses—John Embury and 
Catherine Elisabeth Switzer.” 
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This child was Embury’s eldest, as Doctor Crook stated. No men- 
tion is made where she was born, but as soon as her father united with 
the Lutheran Church on Christmas Day, 1760, he brought her to be bap- 
tized, January 9, 1761, his brother, John, and his wife’s sister, for whom 
she was named, being the sponsors. Doctor Crook states this child died 
“aged two years.” 

The next entry of interest is of a daughter born to Barbara Heck. 
Translated, it reads as follows: “Jacobina Elizabeth, born the 2d. of Nov. 
1761, baptized the 8th of Nov. 1761, daughter of Paul and Barbara 
Heck. Sponsors, Jacobina Kuhns, Elizabeth Van Duehren, Godfrey 
Swan.” This child was named in honor of Pastor Weygand’s sister-in- 
law, Elizabeth Van Duehren. 

The next entry is of especial interest, as verifying Doctor Crook’s 
data as to the baptism of Embury’s eldest son, John Albert. It reads: 

“Kinders “Ouders “Doopgetygen 


J. Albert Philip Emburry J. A. Weygand” 
1762, d. 10 Oct. Margaret Emburry 


“born the 3d hujas” (of this month). 
Translation—“J. Albert, son of Philip and Margaret Embury, born Oct. 3, 
baptized Oct. 10, 1762. Sponsor, J. A. Weygand.” 


And now we discovered what was even more to the point, that the 
“Doopgetuygen” or official witness to the baptism was none other than the 
pastor, John Albert, or “J. A. Weygand,” himself, who thus stood 
sponsor, or god-father, for Embury’s eldest son, who was named for him. 

It was a mutual compliment, it would seem, from a former Wesleyan 
preacher to his Lutheran pastor, but not, it may be averred, a direct lead 
to the establishment of Wesleyan practices or usages in the new world. 

That this wise friendliness on the part of Embury in the baptism of 
his children had led already to immediate advantage for him in securing a 
livelihood which influenced his early life in New York we are yet to learn 
in the development of events. 

He was in a new world with no ties except those he established with the 
church of his fathers. It was not unnatural he should gravitate to it, 
although he set at naught for the time being his fidelity and obligations 
to Wesley, who had received him into the Conference of 1758 as a Wes- 


leyan preacher. O tempora! O mores! new times! 


new ways! 

We now made careful research into the history of the Lutheran 
Church at Embury’s arrival. We found that the first church established 
by the Dutch settlers on Manhattan Island had been the Dutch Reformed, 
to which the early Lutherans were obliged to adhere. 


The capture of New York by the English brought religious liberty 
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to the Lutherans, who built their first church of Saint Matthew’s op 
Broadway and Wall Street. ‘The Lutherans were later given in com- 
pensation for their site, hence occupied by Trinity Anglican Church, the 
ground adjoining it on Broadway at Rector Street, where their second 
church was built. In 1709 the first great influx of German Palatines 
augmented this church, and a stalwart stone edifice was built in 1729, 
named “Trinity Church,” which now welcomed the Irish German Palatines 
in 1760, and brought again to their eager ears the language of their 
parents in Ireland. 

In fact the language question had already caused a serious rift in 
the church. The preaching being in “Low Dutch,” many of the Germans 
had withdrawn and converted an old brewery into a church, at Cliff and 
John Streets, which became “Christ Church,” Frankfort and William 
Streets, in 1767. 

To allay the division, the Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg cam 
hither and, preaching in German, English, and Dutch, harmonized matters 
in “Old Trinity.” He left in charge Johann Albert Weygand, as pastor, 
in 1753, who, preaching in all three languages, united his people. He 
translated the Augsburg Confession into English, and had the English 
Lutheran Hymn Book, “Psalmodia Germanica,” reprinted for his church. 
To promote his purpose, our guide said, “It was a well-known fact that 
during Weygand’s ministry a schoolhouse was erected and a regular 
teacher for the children of the church was engaged.” 

Of course, he had no knowledge as to who became the teacher at this 
important juncture. Recalling to mind Embury’s advertisement as a 
schoolmaster soon after his coming to New York, we thought we detected 
a very curious coincidence here. As soon as possible we referred to his 
advertisement, which appeared naturally enough in Weyman’s German 
Weekly, “New York Gazette,” in four issues, March 16, 23, April 20, 
and 27, 1761, thus: 

Puitie Empvury, ScHooLMASTER, 


gives notice that on the first day of May next he intends to teach Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic in English, in the New School House, now building in 
Little Queen Street, next door to the Lutheran Minister's. As he has been 
informed that several Gentlemen were willing to favour him with their children, 
he gives further notice, that if a sufficient number of scholars should attend 
his school, he would teach in company with Mr. John Embury (who teaches 
several Branches belonging to Trade and Business) that Children might be 
carefully attended, as he faithfully desires the Good of the Publick. He now 
teaches at Mr. Samuel Foster’s, in Carman Street.” 


The italics are our own. They show conclusively that Trinity School, 
“next door to the Lutheran minister’s,” Parson Weygand, was to be his 
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new employer. Embury’s knowledge of English and German made him 


especially desirable for this post. His having joined the Lutheran Church, 


December 25, 1760, and the baptism of his daughter, Cathering Elisabeth, 
a few days later, January 9, 1761, brought him to Parson Weygand’s 
favorable notice just as they were planning to build their new school, and 
may, in fact, have led to it. Our obliging guide said, when we gave him 
this data, that they were now able for the first time to locate Parson 
Weygand’s residence, and their first parochial school on “Little Queen 
Street,” now Cedar Street, just a block and half south of Trinity Church. 
Leaving Embury intent upon his new duties as Lutheran school- 
master, and the support now afforded his little family, we turn again to 
the later baptisms in the old Kercken-Boeck, and find these of two daugh- 
ters of Barbara Heck’s as follows: 
“Catherine Barbara Heck, daughter of Paul and Barbara Heck, born 
Sept. 2, 1763, baptized Sept. 15, 1763,” by Parson Weygand. Sponsors were 
“J. Krauskop, Joh. Spies, en haare wyfen” (and their wives). 
Two years later is this entry: “Maria, born June 13, 1765, baptized June 


23, 1765, daughter of Paul and Barbara Heck.” Sponsors “Jacob Heck, 
Catherine Heck, and Sophia Heck.” 


The last baptismal entry connected with these two foremost families 
of later Methodism in New York is that of Samuel, second son of Philip 
Embury, his first son, John Albert, having died the same year, 1765, 
“aged three.”’ 

“Kinders “Ouders “Doopgetuygen 
Samuel Phil. Emburry Christoph Stinser 
1765, d. 29, Sepbr. Marg. Emburry An. Maria 
1765, b. 24, - Peter Laurens 
Maria Laurens 


” 


Strangely enough we found the exact corroboration of this entry, as 
given by Samuel Embury himself, then an old man of 83, in a letter of his 
we chanced upon in examining The Christian Advocate of Nov. 22, 1848. 
He wrote: “I was born in the City of New York, on the 24th of Sept., 
1765.” His sponsors were evidently of the same Laurens family as John 
Lawrence, who married Embury’s widow, and became Samuel’s stepfather. 
John testifies that he was in the card-party group routed by Barbara 
Heck and joined Embury’s first class. While this undoubtedly occurred, 
no reflection can be cast upon Embury, on suspicion of his being of this 
party. These Lutheran records testify to his undeniable religious and 
scholarly qualities. However, it is manifest that no man could have been 
in close communion with the Lutheran Church, and assuming its parental 
vows to rear his children faithfully in the tenets of that church, and have 
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been conducting a Methodist class or society according to Wesley's 
approved rules at the same time. 

The petition of Embury and his colleagues in 1763, to the Governor 
of New York for the land grant for their linen company (for which they 
came to America), states they were “all natives of the Kingdom of In land, 
and all of the Established Church,” but carefully fails to state whether jn 
Ireland or in America. It inclines us to agree this time with Doctor 
Streeter’s surmise that “Those Irish-Germans were worldly-wise as well 
as ingenuous.” It was manifestly to their commercial advantage to ly 
recognized as being of the same church in New York” as the English 
officials who could give them the grant. 

How they came at last to receive the grant, in 1765, why they 
remained in New York for five years later, and then departed, how they 
were led to leave the Lutheran Church in the meantime and start a Meth- 
odist society in 1766, are vital subjects which our space limits do not per- 
mit us to discuss. 

It is, however, quite within the evidence of the records here submitted 
to say that while Embury was still in close communion with the Luther- 
ans (1760-1764), teaching in their school (1761- ), having his children 
baptized in their faith (1761, 1762, and 1765), and subscribing to their 
new church in 1766—all before he started the Methodist society “in the 
fall of 1766”—Strawbridge, as all authorities agree, “opened his house 
for preaching as soon as he settled in Maryland, and several were awak- 
ened,” baptized Henry Maynard, scion of an old titled Church of Eng- 
land family* in 1762, at the Maynard homestead, “his second regular 
preaching place,” five miles from his home (still standing). Here he 
“formed the first class of seven or eight persons,” and “a society of fifteen 
persons,” and “very soon build the Log Meeting House,” a mile southwest 
of his dwelling, all by 1766, when Embury started his New York society. 
When Embury dedicated his first chapel, October 30, 1768, Strawbridge 
had already “formed the first Circuit in Baltimore County by 1768.” 
On this circuit Asbury found ready to his hand “500 members with 30 


societies”” (nearly all established by Strawbridge and his spiritual sons, 
and many in active operation till this day), when Rankin first appointed 


him to the Baltimore Circuit in 1773. Embury died that year with but 


one society and chapel in New York City to his memory, and despite all 


*Streeter, New Light on Priority, p. 15. 

* Their ancestors as “Maignards” came to England with William the Conqueror in 
1066, and to Maryland in 1701. 

*Wm. Fort and Dr. G. C. M. Roberts in The Christian Advocate, 1844 and 1858 

* Armstrong, Old Baltimore Conference, pp. 7, 21. 
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the labors of “Wesley’s missionaries,” no second chapel was built in New 
York for 21 years, till 1789. This was five years after the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America was organized in Maryland with 81 itin- 
erants, 65 chapels, and 15,000 members—56 chapels and 13,330 members 
south of Pennsylvania, in large part the fruitful harvest of Strawbridge 
and his colleagues’ work, while but a single church, Wesley Chapel, with 60 
members, remained in New York to tell of Embury’s early labors. 

The growth of American Methodism from its humble beginnings has 
been so phenomenal that if we do not render honor where honor is due, 
it would be a serious injustice to the Nestors of our faith. 

We shall also be happy to accord full credit to Doctor — —, 
the Lutheran historian, for his courtesy and generous labors in making 
his ancient records available, but as he does not reside where they are 
located, we do not wish him to be incommoded with inquiries and will 
withhold his address for the present. 

Strawbridge’s Maryland is happy to pay Embury this late tribute 
for his religious activity as a Lutheran in New York before 1766, but it 
is equally vigorous in claiming its due as to what happened in Methodist 
Maryland during the same “‘six silent years.” 


EpiroriaL Nore 


This is the last article concerning priority in American Methodism which 
the Eprror of the Mernopist Review purposes to accept for further publica- 
tion. We urge any of our readers who are not satisfied with the conclusions of 
any one of such able essays to read all four of them and so be enabled to pass 
their personal verdict upon this historic problem. Better than al] priority solu- 
tions, however, is a holy purpose to make the Methodism of to-day more than a 
memory of the past, but a great forward movement beyond those noble spiritual 
services of Thomas Webb, Robert Strawbridge and Philip Embury. John 
Milton said concerning Christ nearly three centuries ago: “The power of Thy 
grace is not passed away with the primitive times, as fond and faithless men 
imagine, but Thy Kingdom is now at hand and Thou standest at the door.” May 
this latter day of our twentieth century become the very golden age of divine 
power! 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 

“Jesus put forth his hand and touched him.” And the world’s 
leprosy, both of body and soul, still awaits the gospel of loving touch. 
Jesus taught it, but many who claim to be his own have forgotten it. 
Those hands of the Master, hardened by Nazarene toil, laid in blessing 
on babies’ heads, touching into health the diseased, and pierced at last 
with cruel nails—do they not bear marks of service still, though they 
sway a scepter and command the world? We have not yet learned the 
vast significance of a hand, the instrument of service, the executive of 
the heart and sign of fellowship. Hand in hand, so comes the world 


back to God. 


JERUSALEM the Golden, the future redeemed world, was built “ac- 
cording to the measure of a man, that is, of the angel.” So man is 
God’s measuring rod of the universe. Its creative meaning was consum- 
mated in man. The coming to the perfect man means the coming of 
the perfect world, the New Jerusalem. As his sin has shadowed the 
earth, his goodness shall glorify it. But the man who is fully “made in 
the image of God” is not Adam or we, but “the measure of the fullness 
of Christ.” Not by some private yardstick, but by the golden reed of 
the sanctuary are the dimensions of the Holy City fixed. 


REGENERATION, as a message to Nicodemus, a faithful Pharisee, was 
“You must be born again,” but to the despairing sinner it may come 
more tenderly, “You can be born again.” Our God is stronger than 
heredity and more mighty than the force of nerve-cells. He can break 
the chains of habit and make us new creatures.. Let no one helplessly 
say, “It is no use to try, I was born so,” for “you may be born again.” 


O God for a man to arise in me 
That the man that I am may cease to be. 


NEITHER talent, power, nor acquisitive activity makes human great- 
ness. The Titans were not great, only huge. The schoolmen were not 
learned, but merely stuffed men with information in their brains which 
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they could not digest. Hercules was great only because he cleansed 
the Augean stables and slew hydras and the Lernian lion. He only is 


great of heart who floods the world with a great affection; he only is 
great of mind who stirs the world with great thoughts; and he only is 


great of will who shapes the world to a great destiny. So said our Lord: 


“Whosoever shall be great among you shall be your minister, and who- 
soever of you will be the chiefest shall be servant of all.” 


Exocn, that first city in Genesis, was built by the first murder; 
the last one in Revelation is in the Bride of the Lamb. The former was 
founded in a brother’s blood, the latter in that of our Elder Brother. 
So are all earth’s cities cemented by blood and tears. At first in the 
Bible the city was regarded as a type of organized rebellion against 
God—such as Babel, Nineveh and Tyre. But at last, in the very shadow 
of the symbolic Babylon, comes the vision of a Holy City, Zion, whose 
mystic name is Jehovah-Shammah, “The Lord is there.” The city of 
sin, Babel, was built upward from the ground, the Holy City must come 
down from heaven. In Pentecost, it was born as the Church of Christ 
by the conception of the Holy Spirit. That divine atmosphere must 
continue to come down from heaven, until all Babylons become Jerusalem. 


WuiLe men were asking, “Where and what and who is God?” he 
came as made of no reputation, and they did not know him, so silently 
the door of heaven opened and so quietly he stepped down. They thought 
to see an Oriental king surrounded by the pomp and circumstance of 
majesty, fanned to rest by angels’ wings and lulled to sleep by their 
songs, but, instead, there came a diviner One in “the form of a servant.” 


Sprrir in many languages means “wind” or “breath.” Such as 
Greek pneuma, Latin spiritus, anima, Hebrew ruach, or Teutonic geist. 
So it was the winds of heaven that transformed the valley of dry bones 
into a living host of power. Thus Jesus speaks of the Spirit that brings 
new birth, “The wind bloweth where it listeth.”. The Risen Christ as he 
met his apostles breathed upon them saying, “Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit.” And the first symbol at Pentecost was a “rushing mighty wind.” 
In nature air is the very breath of life. It brings spring and summer 
on its wings. It is the source of sound and voice. An organ is silent 
without it. All music and speech are transformed breath. And so on 
Pentecost when that gale of God touched the disciples they “began to 
speak.” Thus the baptism of the Holy Spirit will make a witnessing 
church. 
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“Atmost persuaded”—that may not be a true translation of the 
answer of Agrippa to Paul, but it is true of many others. Half conyic. 
tion is whole rejection. Some souls are like the water-tight compartments 
of a ship—truth can enter the intellect and be shut out of the will. 


A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


“Almost” is lost. Almost elected is to be defeated; almost well is disease: 
almost successful is failure; almost saved is lost. Religious education 
must reach the heart as well as the head. A preacher must not merely 
instruct ; he must persuade. 


Exisan moaned: “I, only I, am left.” Loneliness is a part of the 
penalty of moral greatness. Strike against the current of public opinion, 
tell a rotten society that it is corrupt and a lying church that it lies, 
speak unwelcome and forgotten truths, rise above the level of the trim- 
mers and time-servers to the high level of a prophetic message and you 
will be lonesome enough. God has often sent out his servants two and 
two, but sometimes he sends the solitary soul along the line of lonely 
duty. But he did at last give Elijah a companion. Henceforth another 
walks with him to learn that no one man is necessary to the work of 
God or can see the whole of God’s plans. 


Jesus informed questioning Peter: “What I do, thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” It is often better not to know. 
There is a blessing for those who have not seen yet have believed. The 
end of God’s government is more than merely democratic “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” it is the blessedness of character. Life 
has lessons we miss in peering after the unveiled. For God has saved 
some sweet pleasure to us for the hereafter. He knows, and it is often 
well to be quiet and wait to hear his voice. 


Nature has a voice which speaks not to the ear, but to the soul of 
man. Yet natural religion does not tell all about God. As Lord Bacon 
said in his “Prayer”: “I have delighted in the brightness of thy temple. 
Thy creatures have been my books; but thy Scriptures much more. | 
have sought thee in the courts, fields and gardens; I have found thee in 
thy temple.” There is far more of God in the Kingdom of free grace 
than in the realm of necessary law. We can see something greater of 
God in the Person of Christ than anywhere else in nature, history or 
life. Probably the nineteenth Psalm tells us as much of natural religion 
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of the as we can read in the very noble Gifford lectures on that theme, but 
convie- greater than either is that Lamb that is slain, now on the redemptive 
‘tments throne of the universe. 


Ll. 
Aurrep Russet Wattace, who shared with Darwin the honor of 
discovering the law of natural selection, saw in the evolution of man 
the coming of a creature who added human history to natural science. 
Lower animals are shaped by their environment, but man can modify 
ication this law by reshaping the environment both of nature and life. He has 
merely been turning the tides of physical forces into directions for his own 
yse. Man, who may have been made from whirling electrons and protons, 

now by his own creative skill is mechanically swaying electricity as a 


is@ase: 


of the servant to turn the wheels of toil and carry both vision for the eyes and 
inion, voices for the ears by etheric waves. 

it lies, 

trim- Pouitics are not always pious. Even some of the holiest men go 
d you wrong on governmental problems. When that best friend of John 
o and Wesley, John Fletcher, of Madeley, a true man of God, was asked by 
lonely King George III if he would accept preferment in the church as an 
other acknowledgment of a paper he had written on American affairs, he re- 
rk of turned the respectful but characteristic reply: “Sire, I want nothing® 


but more grace.” If that sanctified Fletcher were an American of to-day, 
he would stand by George Washington rather than George III. And 


t not the more grace would have brought it to pass. 
<now. 

The WueEn Jesus promises, “My peace I give unto you,” its true empha- 
berty sis is on the pronoun, “my peace.” Peace comes by a power that is 
Life loftier than all physical strength. A psalmist sings, “The mountains 
saved shall bring peace,” so even he found rest in quiet greatness. A superfi- 


cial peace, which has no permanence, may be won by militarism. But 
perfect peace can come only by service and sacrifice. It came by the 
dripping blood of Gethsemane and the Cross of Calvary. It is winning 
il of the world by this gift of the Holy Spirit. Love is the central attribute 
acon of God which shall conquer all lives and all realms, winning everlasting 


ple. peace. 


often 


Gortue, who wrote a brilliant autobiography of his younger years, 


ace also wrote these poetic lines full of an exquisite pathos: 
r of “Give me, oh, give me back the days of youth! 
Poor yet how rich! my glad inheritance, 
The inextinguishable love of Truth, 
While life’s realities were all romance. 


or 


rio 
rion 
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Give me, oh, give youth’s passions unconfirmed, 
The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 
Its hate, its love, its own tumultuous mind; 
Give me my youth again!” 
Yet surely in his own young life, as in our own, there were many wild 
deeds which we could wish undone. Spurgeon preached, “He who pre- 
sumes on his youth is poisoning his old age.”” May we not all pray, “Re- 
member not the sins of my youth”? The truly Christian life grows richer, 
not poorer, with the years. 


Sprritvat solitude need not cease prayer. Even Jesus in the for- 
saken hour of awful loneliness said, “My God.” He still claimed posses- 
sion of the Father. We may not understand that suffering moment of 
darkness, but we should dare believe that beyond the hiding clouds the 
sacred Sun still shines. It is worship, in original English called worth- 
ship, that gives all value to life at its best and worst of experience. In 
the saddest moment of despair, say, “My God.” 


A Davinic poet in that Second Psalm pictures “nations,” “peoples,” 
“kings,” and “rulers” as in revolt against the Messianic Son of God. 
»i5 not that often as true to-day as in the time of David? And are not 
“peoples” in a republic frequently as antagonistic to Christian ethics 
as were the kings and emperors in the past? Very often it is the minori- 
ties who stand true to the divine rule of righteousness against majorities 
who dream that they are democratic, but are really slaves of world 
success. Read Psalm 3 as to majorities and minorities in relation to the 
divine sovereignty. 


Asst Divert in that genial, witty and yet profound book, The Art 
of Thinking, when he reaches its climax in “Creative Thought,” sees in 
creation “a fascinating word,” and says: “When we try to think of 


Deity we soon discard infinity and eternity as oppressive to our imagina- 
tion, but creations we ponder on without any effort.” Creative genius 
does link man with God. Art, science, letters and all high human thought 
rise from that divine element in humanity, the ideal. It is the very root 
of creative thought. Dare we not claim that without “the conservation 
of values,” as Ho6ffding defines religion, man would never have built up 
the artistic glory of civilization! 


Pvusuic worship in its too frequent slovenly type is really destruc- 
tive to the spiritual life. It is grandeur and beauty in nature which 
furnishes a vision of God in the created universe, and only dignity and 
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beauty in worship help to open the eyes of the soul to such a divine 
revelation. Read the Psalms and other devotional portions of the Bible, 
and we can see in music, rhythm, and all external loveliness an opened door 
to God. To use jazz or rag-time in any church service, to let boys 
whistle a verse of a Sunday-school hymn, and to deprive the sacraments 
of the function of beauty by lack of stately order is a lowering of religious 
life. In many little churches it may not be easy to practice any elaborate 
art, but it is always passible to have a refined simplicity which will lift 
worshipers from the noise and ugliness of much business and social life 


into a realm of heavenly experience. 


TvTANKHAMEN, that young Egyptian king whose clothes and jewels 
are worth more to us than himself, is rapidly disappearing from the 
newspapers of to-day. So there is a chance to revive the memory of 
his nobler father-in-law, King Akhnaton, whose monotheism may have 
done a service to humanity far greater than any of the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies. May not Moses, as he “learned all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” have read that Hymn to Aton, much like the 104th Psalm of our 
Bible with its magnificent vision of natural religion? Wonderful that 
Egypt, in nearly fourteen centuries Rk. c., could have possessed such “a 
God-intoxicated man” who could sing to “Thou great One of majesty!” 


Supreme of all the gifts of God is that which comes from the pierced 
hands of the ascended Christ, the down-poured Holy Spirit. It is the one 
source of all holy fruitage—“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control.” Pentecost is not a soli- 
tary event in the history of the church nor a single date in the calendar 
of the Christian year; it is the perpetual and permanent indwelling of 
Christ in the human heart by the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. -To 
neglect this truth in preaching is to paganize the pulpit. 


Jacos Borxumeg, driven from home by persecution and becoming a 
traveling shoemaker, was warmly comforted as he read the Bible and 
absorbed these words of Jesus: “How much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him!” That great Danish 
writer of Christian Dogmatics, Martensen, in his biography of Boehme, 
says that 


“During his wanderings and amid the labor of his hands he was lifted into 
a condition of blessed peace, a Sabbath of the soul, that lasted for seven 
days, and during which he was, as it were, inwardly surrounded by a divine 
light.” 


Even John Wesley, who could not endorse the fantastic combination of 
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physics and mysticism in the books by Boehme, said in commenting upon 

him and Tauler: “As almost all of them lived in the Romish Church, 

they were lights whom the gracious providence of God raised to shine 
in a dark place.” We need not follow all medieval mystics in their D 
— ee ° . ‘ ( 
opinions, but we should join with all who emphasize the fellowship of 
we 18 

the Holy Spirit. 

Fewer hymns are related to the Holy Spirit than to nearly all other 1" 
religious ideals. Here are some verses from that rich one by Miss +. 
J . 1 
Frances Havergal: 

al 
To Thee, O Comforter Divine, - 
For all Thy grace and power benign, “ 
Sing we Alleluia! fr 
m 
To Thee, by Jesus Christ sent down, ' 
Of all His gifts the sum and crown, ad 
‘ Sing we Alleluia! 01 
To Thee who art with God, the Son c 
And God, the Father ever One, t 
Sing we Alleluia! e 
And here are the first and last verses of one by that Episcopal hymn- d 
writer of the English Church, Christopher Wordsworth: : 
Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost, t] 
Taught by Thee we covet most } 
Of Thy gifts at Pentecost, . 
Holy, heavenly love. il 
From the overshadowing b 
Of Thy gold and silver wing, 
Shed on us who to Thee sing 
Holy, heavenly love. 
May we not hope that in the coming Pentecostal revival there may be 
given to the worship in this ¢hurch scores of newly written spiritual songs , 
from freshly inspired Christian poets! ; 
( 


SamMveL Westey, father of almost a score of children, including 
John and Charles, was a clever writer of satirical epigrams. Here is 
one he wrote in ridicule of those monuments whose inscriptions flatter 
the wicked dead. He entitled it Post Funera Virtus. (Virtuous celebrity 


often does follow the funeral rather than precede it.) 
A Monster in the course of life grows old, ( 
Leaves to his gaping heir his ill-gained gold; 


Straight breathes his bust, straight are his virtues shown, 
Their date commencing with the sculptured stone. 
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If in his specious marble we rely, 

Pity a worth like his should ever die! 

If credit to his real life we give, 

Pity a wretch like him should ever live! 
Do we not see that Samuel Wesley, in spite of his queer faculties, did 
have mental and moral gifts which made him a true father of great men? 


Ernram GottHoip Lessinc, born two centuries ago, January 22, 
1729, was a great dramatist, esthetic critic and theological writer of 
that age. His classic, Laokoon, is still a textbook as to limits of poetry 
and the plastic arts. While many of us to-day cannot agree with his 
religious conclusions, we must join with him in upholding the right of 
free criticism even in the loftiest realms of human thought. Although 
many of his views were too rationalistic, yet he did hold that Christianity 
was a living and triumphant power in civilization. He saw its influence 
on the needs of human nature. He was broadminded as to many varied 
creeds and was one of the first great advocates of absolute tolerance 


to all religious faith. His well-known last play, Nathan der Weise, 
written in blank verse, is not remarkable poetry, but is both highly 
dramatic and a noble picture of comparative religion. He brings to- 
gether the Mohammedan Saladin, Nathan the Jew, and the Christian 


Knight Templar into a strong spiritual fellowship. The orthodoxy of 
that day had a right to disagree with him but was wholly un-Christian 
in its persecution of this battler against error and for truth. He died 
in Brunswick, February 15, 1781. He deserves honored memory in this 
bicentenary of his life. 





GOD’S YEA AND OUR AMEN 


A Pavuine letter quite often connects our lesser duties with great 
religious principles, just as to-day we make the marvelous electric forces 
carry some of our most trifling messages. In writing to Corinth, he 
defends himself against a possible charge of vacillation, levity or incon- 
sistency. It was really a small matter whether or-not Paul had changed 
his mind about visiting that city, but he does make that debate the text of 
a great teaching. As often in a great storm the light articles on a ship- 
deck are lashed to some holdfast, so in the insecurity of all things Chris- 
tian stability is the result of a union with the unchanging Christ. After 
denying that there was any fickleness in his purpose, mixed up with con- 
fused yeas and nays, he made this sublime statement : 


As God is faithful, our word to you is not yea and nay. For the Son 
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of God preached among you by us . . . was not yea and nay, but in him 
is Yea. For how many soever be the promises of God, in him is the Yea; 
wherefore also through him is the Amen unto the glory of God through us, 
—2 Cor. 1. 18-20. 


Curist Is roe Yea or Gop 


This is the real gospel for an age of doubt. Yea is a word full of 
good cheer and welcome, even as No often strikes a chill on the soul, 
Jesus Christ is the affirmation of God, our best assurance of the divine 
nature and will. The immutability of God is revealed most fully to us in 
Him who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

In a celebrated chapter of his Sartor Resartus, Carlyle calls that 
hell of thought into which doubt carries the soul, “the everlasting No,” 
Other geniuses have seen the same truth. The Celtic Yeats says that 
“Hell is the place of those that deny.” Goethe in his drama, Faust, puts 
in the mouth of his sneering Satan called Mephistopheles these words: “] 
am the spirit that denies; that says to everything productive and positive, 
No and evermore No!” 

Unquestionably there are many questions to which life and nature 
have given us no answers. Is the world good or evil? Does it mean yes or 
no? Shall we hope or despair? Is there any worthy purpose in any 
human experience? How shall we solve the contradictions of life? Among 
a thousand creeds, which shall we believe? Among scores of sects, which 
shall we join? In this Babel of confused tongues, to whom shall we listen? 
Even when the mind calls for certainty and the heart for assurance, mere 
nature as seen apart from the sacred revelation is perpetually answering 
No to the blind soul. So with those greatest of problems concerning 
Deity, man has ever been entering the Hell of the Everlasting No, as he 
can see no heart in the hard seeming universe and no genuine goodness in 
merely physical nature. God seems to many to hide his face in the dark- 
ness and shroud his voice in the silence. Only dull echoes answer the cries 
of many souls. 

Carlyle did properly make his hero, all wrapped in patchworks of 
opinion, pass from that realm of negation to the Everlasting Yea. Reli- 
gion is revelation, and by it to our longings and aspirations God says Yes. 
He is called in the Old Testament the God of Amen (Isaiah 65.16). Men 
are generally wrong when they constantly deny and more often right when 
they affirm. The majority of mankind has always been on the side of 
positive conviction and has refused the philosophy of negation. Construc- 
tive affirmation is a principle of progress. That Greek word Agnostic, 
introduced by Huxley into English, is generally best translated in the law- 
Latin word “ignoramus.” Therefore we dare to affirm that Jesus Christ is 
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God’s supreme pledge to humanity, the final fulfillment of that hope which 
mankind has never given up. Christ gives meaning to history, order to 
the world, dignity to duty and purpose to life. He puts the divine Yea in 
the place of the fatalistic No. 

Christ solves problems. He is the real Amen, the “faithful and true 
witness.” He rightly named himself the Truth as well as the Life. He 
should not therefore be quoted as an authority on all questions under the 
sun. The sphere of physical science is absolutely uninvaded by him. He 
has set no limits to natural research nor to the full freedom of scholarship. 
Those belittle him who make him speak dogmatically on the Higher Criti- 
cism or in support of their confessional creeds. Divine revelation is not 
intended as a short cut to universal knowledge. Christ reveals the Father, 
assures us by his own life of the Father’s love, discloses the divine provi- 
dence in all things, reveals the soul as greater than all the pain and sor- 
rows of life, and makes death beautiful with hope. Some things we can 
wait to know, there are many that we had better study out, but that which 
we must know now, or the heart will burst with its questioning or break 
in its despair, comes to us at once through the Yea of God. 

Jesus, therefore, is positive in the spiritual ethics he teaches. He 
does not say like a scribe, “It is written,” nor even as the prophet, “Thus 
saith Jehovah,” but affirms, “I say unto you.” His messages often start 
with “Verily, verily.” He never argues, nor tries to logically prove any- 
thing. He simply places his first-hand consciousness of truth against the 
sin of the soul and the doubt of the mind. Without arrogance or bigotry, 
but with calm assurance, he witnesses. There are no shadows in his mes- 
sage, nothing but “calm, confident morning.” “In him was Yea.” 

The Yea of God must be a Person. Is Christ, as so many of his shal- 
low biographers make him, only a spiritual and ethical expert, enormously 
clever about the soul? He answered not merely by his teachings, but by 
his life. He lived the truth he taught. Jesus and his truth are one. He 
is not one with those other great mental and moral teachers where the 
proposition is independent of the philosopher. The absolute certainty of 
a religious truth can be made certain only in a Living Person. 


“The Word had breath and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 


His assurance is our assurance. His faith is our faith. As to sin, pain, 
death and other evils, he gives no explanation to our head but helps our 
heart. If he were satisfied with the world and with God, why may not 
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we be? If he could treat death as nothing and take immortality fo; 
granted, so may we who know him. If in any suffering Jesus sces th, 
working of a loving will, we too are enabled to suffer and be strong. 

Thus the divine promises become to us a perpetual pledge. Thy 
God of the oath gives us Christ as hostage for every hope. He has 
inspired every promise given by God. Jesus Christ does not grow old; his 
present living fellowship is as glorious as the past. His words pass 
not away. 

“Subtlest thought shall fail and learning falter; 
Churches change, forms perish, systems go; 

But our human needs they will not alter; 
Christ no after age shall e’er outgrow. 

Yea, Amen! O changeless One! Thou only 
Art life’s guide and spiritual goal, 


Thou, the light across the dark vale lonely, 
Thou, the eternal haven of the soul.” 


Curist Is Man’s AMEN 


God’s Yea of revelation is answered by man’s Amen of faith. To the 
Greek word for Yes, Paul adds the Hebrew Amen as a title for Christ. 
The Yea of God is to have an echo in the Amen of man. That ancient 
word, perhaps the oldest one used unchanged in all history, is a type of the 
changeless God and the changeless Christ. 

Jesus is the living Amen. In him our humanity has perfectly 
responded to the voice of God. The divine Yea and the human Amen both 
speak in his words and live in his life. We live and die, rise and reign in 
him. The Cross of Christ is our certainty of pardon, and our assurance is 
that we know Jesus. In accepting Christ we say Yes to God and utter an 
unhesitating Amen to all his loving will and purpose. For centuries the 
church has said, “For Jesus’ sake, Amen.” and thus has cried to God. 
“Let him be our answer.” For God has as much right and more reason 
to despair of man than for man to lose trust in God. Just as the Christ is 
the supreme revelation of God to man, so is Jesus the vindication of man 
to God by his perfect human obedience. To all voices of the sky, all 
claims of justice, all promises of mercy and all commands of authority, 
Jesus Christ answers for us and in us the great Amen. 

He is our Amen to the promises, which are the sweet voice of a divine 
decree and the holy herald of a divine act. There are multitudes of such 
heavenly pledges for every event and all circumstances in life. They are 
the natural limit and yet the blessed inspiration of our prayers. So our 
Lord becomes the very measure of prayer. We can ask all that is in him, 
purity, simplicity, meekness, gentleness, love, and victory, glory, resur- 
rection and eternal life. “We shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
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he is.” But if he is accepted as our Amen to God, we must also share with 
him sorrow, trouble, hunger, persecution and death. Christ is protean— 
like the palm tree good for everything. 

“For Jesus’ sake, Amen.” He is the seal of prayer. That plea in 
his name is our prayer that all prayer may be fulfilled. It makes all 


prayer ours and exalts the human Amen to become one with the divine Yea. 


For more than three thousand years, that Hebrew word Amen, quite 
untranslatable into other tongues, has become a part of universal speech 
which Pentecost with its tongues of flame has sent round the world. That 
old response that Israel shouted with uplifted hands to the Psalter songs 
and which ends almost every book of the New Testament has become an 
inseparable part of Christian liturgy. At the end of every public utter- 
ance of praise and prayer, the Amen of pious people has sounded as the 
soft murmur of the sea or the loud voice of thunder. It is a word that fills 
heaven and earth; there is not a more joyful word in the world. Have 
the congregations not become too silent in worship and shall the church 
not speak again “the grand Amen” and save it from being “the lost 
chord”? At last all creation will join in its consent. 

“Be ye steadfast We are joined to a firm and faithful God by a 
changeless Christ. The hell and its master are a realm of “the everlasting 
No”; heaven and its Triune God give us a kingdom of the eternal Yea 
and Amen. 

Here is a Living Word, the final glory of the Bible and greater than 
all written invitations. 

I have a life in Christ to live; 
But ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this or that book’s date? 
I have a life in Christ to live; 
I have a death in Christ to die; 


And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


Nay, rather while the sea of doubt 
Is raging wildly roundabout 
Questing of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 

And hear thine awful voice repeat 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
“Come unto me and rest, 

Believe me and be blest.” 
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HALLELUJAH 


A Psa. is a sacred song, and the Psalter was the Hebrew Hymp 
Book. Like our modern hymnals it was an edited collection of holy lvries 
written from the time of David to a date perhaps as late as the Maccalx an 
period. And its editors, such perhaps as Nehemiah and Simon Macea- 
beus, gave them a liturgical rubric and a final arrangement into fiy 
sections, each ending with a Doxology and the whole Hymnal with the 
final Hallel Psalms, of which the last is the supreme Doxology. As th 
Psalms 49, 72, 89 and 106, which close the first four sections, climax in a 
verse of praise and its Amen and Amen, the last Psalm, 150, is a Halle- 
lujah Chorus, made of two six-line strophs of trimeters, beginning and 
ending with Hallelujah! and leading each line with the same shout of 
praise. Here is a modern rhymed rendering of that Psalm by Doctor 
Sugden, an Australian leader of Methodism: 

Hallelujah! 
Praise God for his sanctity! 
Praise him in the spreading sky! 
Praise him for his glorious might! 
Praise him for his strength in fight! 


Praise him while the horn rings higher! 
Praise him with the harp and lyre! 


Praise him as ye dance around! 

Praise him to the timbrel’s sound! 

Praise him with the cymbal’s crash! 

Praise him and your cymbals clash! 

Praise him all who breathe on earth, 

Praise the Lord with holy mirth! 
Hallelujah! 


Gladstone, that great British statesman, said truly: “All the music 
of the human heart is in the Psalms.” Prayer bursts loudly into praise in 
the ninth Psalm, which begins, “I will give thanks unto the Lord with my 
whole heart.” The human heart should become a heavenly harp. We ar 
often too silent in our religious life. Frequently it is because no divine 
melody is going on in the heart and therefore the high worship of praise 
does not ring out through the voice. That Hebrew word, rendered “heart” 
in English, means the whole inward nature, the will with its purpose, the 
intellect with its enlightenment and the whole range of feelings which 
inspire both volition and thought. 

Religion should not merely be registered in the inner notebook of the 
soul, but be published in life and proclaimed in song and testimony. It 
starts in the heart to be expressed in outward action. Hengstenberg 
said, “The heart is the instrument of praise, the mouth is only its organ.” 
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Our soul can be more than a single harp; it should become a full 
orchestra—harp, organ, lyre and all the rest—which God the Omnipotent 
Musician is playing with his infinite love. From the joy of God within us 
to the God of joy above us, there should forever be broadcast on the radio 
of worship the Hallelujahs of holy songs. On those ethereal waves of the 


universal spiritual forces there are borne to us all blessings and are given 
to God all our praise. 

In Psalm 148, the central Hallel hymn of the final five, there is por- 
traved a universal choir, made of the entire universe, reaching from God 


to man. At one end of this orchestra, created and led by the Divine 
Director, we hear the heavenly voices of angels with sun, moon and stars 
as instruments; then come the sounds of inorganic nature, “fire and hail, 
snow and vapor, stormy winds fulfilling his word, mountains and all hills” ; 
next are the vegetable creation of “fruitful trees and all cedars”; with 
them unite the animal kingdom of “beast and all cattle, creeping things 
and flying fowls”; at the other end is the rational realm of “kings of the 


’ 


earth and all peoples.” Man, the climax of creative evolution, made in the 
image of God, is first in the love of God. The eternal music of the divine 
nature has its final echo in the music of the human heart. As Chrysostom 
said: “The true Shekinah is man.” 

If the Psalms are carefully studied, we shall discover the antiphonal 
type of the songs of Israel. Many of the stanzas are rich in statement 
and response. This can be seen both in their meaning and in the grammar 
of different personal pronouns and in the person of the verbs. In the 
musical plans described in Chronicles and Nehemiah there is shown how 
often their choirs were double in both procession and song. Such 
antiphonal worship is an expression in the human sanctuary of that vast 
response between God and man, heaven and earth, and nature and life 
pictured in those Hallelujah Psalms. 

In Job, God himself reveals that same creative response when he 
proclaims that “the stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” The music in nature, such as the whispering of winds, the 
rippling of flowing streams, the roar of rolling ocean waves, are but an 
imperfect echo of that truer rhythm and harmony of the spiritual world. 

Plato held with Pythagoras, that first of philosophers with his geo- 
metric sense of nature, that the stars and planets had immortal souls and 
that they joined in the music of the spheres. Those seven orbs—sun, 
moon and five planets which in that former Ptolemaic astronomy were 
seen marching around our earth—were like seven notes in a musical scale 
uttering a celestial music to which behind and beyond them the myriad 
stars joined in response. As enlarged by Dionysius, that Neoplatonist 
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said to be the first Christian bishop of Athens, in his Celestial Hie archy of 
the Blessed Angels, Shakespeare makes Lorenzo in the Merchant of 
Venice thus teach his dear Jewish Jessica: 
“Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick indeed with pattens of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou beholdest 

But in its motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young eyed cherubim. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 


The new cosmogony of our modern science does not lessen the music of th: 
spheres. Mathematics has been called “silent music,” and the modern 
greater use of varied rhythm and harmony in our symphonies is one with 
the newer vision of the universe. But melody, that earlier and suprem 
expression in song, will not pass away. More than rhythm and harmony, 
it is a golden stair by which are connected the seen and the unseen. Mazv- 
zini, that most religious of Italian politicians, has told us: “Music is the 
harmonious voice of creation, an echo of the invisible world, one note of 
the divine concord which the entire universe is one day to sound.” And 
Katherine Mansfield, that recent writer of the best short stories, sang thus 
her own Hallelujah! 
“Oh God! The sky is filled with the sun and the sun is like music. The 
sky is full of music. Music comes streaming down these great beams. The 
wind touches the harp-like trees, shakes little jets of music, little shakes, 


little trills from the flowers. The shape of every flower is like a sound. My 
hands open its five petals. Praise Him! Praise Him!” 


“Pattens of bright gold,” as Shakespeare called the stars, really is 
the title of those little round gold dishes (patines), used in the Lord’s 
Supper. So as the planets were made the seven harmonious members of 
the divine orchestra, the stars beyond them were seen as the Eucharistic 
plates of the universe, whose praise the planets were singing. 

The word Eucharist means thanksgiving. We need, however, to 
realize that praise to God is more than giving thanks. Thanks to God are 
for his gifts, but praise is for that greater gift which is himself. Worship 
at its highest must become a forgetfulness of self and absolute communion 
with God. Therefore the Holy Communion is more than a Eucharist. W 
have therefore placed in our ritual of the Lord’s Supper such glorious 
doxologies as the Trisagion, “Holy, holy, holy,” and the “Glory to God 
in the Highest.” 

In that first Paschal Feast, when Jesus led his disciples to the Holy 
Communion, at its close it is written, “They had sung a song and went 
out to the Mount of Olives.” Dean Stanley calls it “the earliest hymn of 
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divine devotion.” It was undoubtedly one of those Hallelujah Psalms 
(from 112 to 118) used in Jewish worship at full moon periods and espe- 
cially at the Passover. It was from Psalm 118 that the procession sang 
on Palm Sunday of that week, “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” a song in which the children joined in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
This Psalm was certainly used during the Paschal week and as it is evi- 
dently an antiphonal anthem, one can hear Jesus singing its solos and the 
disciples joining in the chorus. 

In connection with this hymn we hear great multitudes shout “Ho- 
sanna in the highest?’ Hosanna has perhaps been inaccurately inter- 
preted as an appeal for salvation. It appears to be more than petition; it 
is praise. As a quaint writer called it, “it is a kind of holy hurrah!” 
Something like that Roman exclamation, Jo Triumphe. It links with such 
Latin cries as Ave! and the Scandinavian, Hail! Might we not bring back 
again to Palm Sunday that ancient title given it, Hosanna Sunday? 

If thus we praise God with heart and voice, dare we believe that God 
can praise man? Yes, Saint Peter, who exhorts us to “rejoice greatly 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” says in the same praise para- 
graph, “that the proof of your faith, more precious than gold that 
perisheth though it is proved with fire, may be found unto praise and 
glory and honor at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” And Jesus Christ 
began his Sermon on the Mount by addressing as “Blessed, blessed, 
blessed,” all sacrificial souls that by humility and purity enter his king- 
dom. For God does sing his song of praise to man, even as man does to 
God. Thus the prophet Zephaniah wrote: “He will rejoice over thee with 
joy; he will rest in his love; he will joy over thee in singing.” 

Suffering and sorrow do not shut out the sense of praise from the 
soul. Christ on the cross could see “of the travail of his soul and be satis- 
fied,” and the supreme singers of the new song in heaven are those who 
came out of great tribulation; victors of martyrdom hold the harps of 
God beside the glassy seas of paradise. If there is any denial by our 
Father of our earthly desires, it need not end either thanksgiving or 
praise; it is merely a storm cloud that though it sweeps the earth and 
sea, still is spread by the rainbow of hope, and the very thanks that were 
silenced by sorrow can break forth in praise. Sadness and gladness, the 
minor and major music of life, shall end in a harmony of perfect joy. 

Thomas Carlyle wrote these noble words: “Worship is transcendent 
wonder; wonder for which there is now no limit or measure.” Indeed, all 
worship is antiphonal to all the glories of both heaven and earth, and 
therefore reaches outward to all the seen and unseen universe, and back 
and forward to first creation and to final redemption. Hallelujah, as in 
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the Doxology of Psalm 106, is “from everlasting to everlasting.” And 
man, like God, can go beyond all space and time in praise. The angels 
can sing the oratorio of Creation, but only redeemed saints led by a cruci- 
fied Christ can sing a Hallelujah Chorus which adds the new song of 
redemption to the glory of creation. 

So we must add to the Hallelujah Psalms of the Old Testament our 
new songs of salvation. Heaven has ever been a bit of celestial music, but 
music awakes music and song is echoed by song, and thus our Christian 
worship if alive with praise shall fill and change the world. Earth shall 
thus be filled with glory and transformed into Paradise. 

Christian music has greatly enlarged the doxologies of the Psalms, 
It adds one, the Gloria Patri, to every reading of the Psalter, rather than 
using only the ones to each five sections of the Biblical Hymnal. The same 
was done with that prayer that Jesus taught us which begins with that 
note of praise, “Hallowed be thy Name.” But the apostles seem to have 
at once added to it their own doxology as recorded in Matthew, “For 
Thine is the Kingdom and the power and the glory, forever and ever, 
Amen.” Hallow, holy, Hallel, hail—these are not etymologically one in 
language, but they are one in spiritual symbolism: they can all be heard by 
the heart in the shout, Hallelujah! It is a universal and perpetual refrain 
in which all hearts and harps should join. It is the forecast and fore- 
gleam of that beatific vision in which the heavenly glory is no longer 
reflected by an earthly mirror, but seen face to face. 

We dare give space in this essay to two from the thousands of 
Hallelujah Hymns written by the hymnodists of the Christian Church. 
John, that Damascene poet, philosopher and theologian, who was a Greek 
priest at Jerusalem 1,200 years ago, ended a hymn with this Doxology: 

Hallelujah! now we cry 
To our King Immortal, 
Who triumphant burst the bars 
Of the tomb’s dark portal; 
Hallelujah! with the Son, 
God the Father praising; 
Hallelujah! Yet again 
To the Spirit raising! 
And Charles Wesley, our Methodist master of musical worship, wrote this 
stanza, not to be found in the hymnals of to-day: 
Hallelujah! they cry 
To the King of the sky, 
To the great everlasting I AM, 
To the Lamb that was slain 
And liveth again 
Hallelujah! to God and the Lamb! 
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“Let all the people say Amen, Hallelujah! 


Psalm 106. 48. 
Amen as meaning “Be it so” 
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Such is the Doxology of 


Surely if all the folks of to-day should sincerely shout 
to their Hallelujah, some day they will 


follow their Hallelujah of perpetual praise with an Amen whose definition 


will forever be “It is so.” 





HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Turse first two sermon sketches are 
adapted for use in the Pentecostal season 
of the church calendar. But we recom- 
mend to our ministry at least one sermon 
on the Whitsunday of this year, May 19, 
based either on the teachings of Jesus as 
to the promised coming of the Paraclete 
in the fourth Gospel (14th to 17th chap- 
ters), or from the first two chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles, where histori- 
cally begins the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit which is to last throughout all ages 
of this world. 

We add the outlined exposition on the 
beautiful story of Joseph in Genesis, 
which will be continued throughout this 
year in the Reveew. Very valuable sources 
of this topic can be found in Joseph the 
Dreamer, a lovely biography by Robert 
Bird, and Joseph the Prime Minister, a 
volume of able sermons by Dr. William 
M. Taylor, that great expository preacher 
of the last century in New York City. 


Tue Sprarr-Guipep Sons or Gop 


For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, these are sons of God. Romans 
8.14. If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are 
not under the law, Galatians 5. 18. 


There are two startling statements in 
the text—the divine leadership and the 
human apotheosis of divine sonship. There 
is a seeming egotism in the claim, yet it 
is not assumption, but submission. It is 
not man’s intellect, art or will that makes 
him a child of God, but surrender. It is 
a privilege that all may share; just as 
about us in flowers, clouds and air there 
are beauties seen only by such eyes as 
have beauty behind them. So the divine 
sonship is the common right of man, but 
experienced only by those who use the 
vision of the cross. This which seems 


little is much; it is the earthly clasping 
the heavenly. Man is the meeting place 
of two worlds. His physical being points 
downward to the earth; his spiritual na- 
ture upward to the skies. Shall we take 
our life from below or from above? Here 
is a difference between man and beast; 
the latter is shaped by environment, but 
the former creates a new environment for 
himself by spiritual power. 

1. Guidance is Possible. This is the 
first postulate of religion. Shall man be 
considered a physical product or a moral 
being? Is he the plaything of nature, a 
mere product of natural selection? He 
has come from the earth, but he is bound 
for heaven. We are conscious of physical 
things and that we may subdue them, but 
of spiritual things that we may be sub- 
dued by them. Man knows that matter 
is less than himself, but that the Spirit is 
greater. This is the meaning of all his- 
tory, art, government; all may become 
testimony to the reality of spiritual guid- 
ance. 

From the nature of man and God, it is 
possible because it is necessary. Man, 
by nature, is full of wants, is weak, help- 
less, blind. Life is full of peril, a maze 
of bewilderment. No wonder we sing, 
“While life’s dark maze I tread.” Spir- 
itual guidance is the Father's answer to 
his children’s cry. If God be love, he 
must answer; if not, the very stars would 
tingle with shame. 

2. Method of Guidance. Man reveals 
his sense of need in his willingness to be 
led by others. Few can or will walk 
alone. Hero worship is universal. Human 
leadership illustrates the significance of 
divine guidance. All life is not deter- 
mined within; outer things move us, a 
cloud, a star, a loss, a gain. The highest 
influence is that of persons. It cannot 
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always be explained, but heart does speak 
to heart and mind sways mind. Bodily 
examples are Caesar or Napoleon; moral, 
are Paul or Wesley. By what shall man 
be most greatly guided? by reason? phi- 
losophy? science? Only by a Holy Spirit, 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
and any person filled with the Spirit can 
rightly assist in guiding us into all truth 
or into holiness of life. 

Its character is gradual. God has been 
moving by his Spirit from the beginning; 
a Cosmic Spirit brooding over chaos, ris- 
ing toward life, mind and conscience. A 
true evolution culminates in this sonship. 
Its road is from God by the way of the 
clod to Adam and to God by way of the 
Spirit to Christ. All revelation was a 
preparation for the fullness of the Spirit. 
Not only the divine Incarnation in Jesus, 
but the new birth by the Spirit is the 
culmination of the divine plan. Not when 
God became man, but when man becomes 
a child of God is his thought complete. 
The climax of Christmas is Pentecost. 

Henceforth, not outward, but inward is 
the way of God. Not in the fires that 
burn nor stars that shine, not in creed 
or ritual, in church or book, but within 
the human spirit must he be found. Here 
we touch mystery and excite the doubts 
of the carnally minded. So a mole might 
dispute with an eagle about the sunlight 
or the upper air. By this viewless road 
of mystery, we can tread with firm steps 
the way to God. 

3. Guidance imvolves Freedom. There 
are two words for “led” in the New Tes- 
tament—one implying force and the other 
influence; the latter is used here. 

Freedom in its acceptance is led, not 
forced or dragged. As a mother leads 
her child, not as the hired nurse some- 
times does. Freedom involves the awful 
but not horrible thought that tan may 
defy God. Only such a perilous power 
can lay a basis for sonship rather than 
slavery. Man is poised between two 
worlds; downward his desires drag him, 
but from above the hosts of the unseen 
call and the voice of the Spirit cries “Fall 
in!’ O thou sweet and all alluring earth! 
O thou fair and holy heaven! Which shall 
win? 

“Not under the law” is the result of 
this divine democracy of the kingdom of 


God. The loving obedience of a redeemed 
soul is an inward principle, not an out. 
ward force. The gospel rescinds legalism, 
but re-enacts the unwritten law which js 
love in the senate chamber of the soul, 
“Not servants but sons.” 

What surveyor has marked the high. 
way of holiness? May not the newborn 
say: “I know whence from the flats of 
sense, the dungeon of self, the darkness 
of ignorance and sin. I know part of the 
way, by green pastures, sacred valleys and 
holy hills. But whither? O my soul” 
If the saved soul cannot tell, it is the 
blindness of excess of light. 


Tue Last Invrration 


And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And he that heareth, let him say, Come. 
And he that is athirst, let him come; he 
that will, let him take the water of life 
freely. Rev. 22.17. 


God will not close his Holy Book with- 
out filling the air with welcoming voices. 
All the bells of heaven and earth are set 
to ringing. Christ says, “I come”; and 
the church responds, “Lord, come”; and 
heaven and earth call the sinner to 
“Come!” 

1. Voices of Welcome. They cry from 
heaven and are echoed back from earth. 

The Spirit calls and leads. We are 
never alone. One voice fills all the soli- 
tude of life. His active work awakes 
every Godward desire of the soul. 

The Bride calls. Probably here is 
chiefly meant the glorified church above. 
The redeemed saints invite us to join 
them. Mother, as well as Father, says to 
the child, “Come, thirsty soul.” Heaven 
and earth are united by a marriage ring, 
so close is the union of Christ and the 
soul. And as the Bridegroom woos, so 
the Bride catches the sympathetic note 
of his voice. 

The Heavens say, “Come.” God wants 
us all to take up the cry. All members 
of the church on earth may be preachers. 

2. Who Are Invited? The thirsty. Who 
is without a longing? What larger life 
can say, “I am satisfied”? It is an in- 
vitation to universal need. 

“Whosoever will, let him come.” This 
is the widest and best of all promises. 
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As Baxter said: “It counts me in.” Not 
merely feeling, but willing brings the 
rize. 

3. Provision for the Guests. Like the 
story of the marriage feast—“all things 
are ready.” The water of life rises from 
beneath the eternal throne and flows 
toward the thirsty soul. And freely. 
There is nothing to pay. “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” 
There is a prime truth in that old gospel 
chorus, “I’m glad salvation’s free.” 


Tue Dreamer 1x Eoyrpr 


We can still easily follow the probable 
path of Joseph on his way to Egypt. 
Across the plain of Sharon with its fields 
and flowers, beside the blue sea, through 
Philistia, and the desert with its drifting 
sand, the river of Egypt—the Great Wall, 
customs officers—and then the green Val- 
ley of the Nile, richest spot on earth. 
Luxuriant wheat fields, rich pasture lands, 
waving palms. Mighty cities with majes- 
tic architecture, massive temples, rich 
palaces. Then up the narrowing valley 
to Memphis, imperial city—houses em- 
bowered in gardens rich with fruits and 
flowers—great avenues of sphynx are lead- 
ing up to solemn temples, etc.—all quiv- 
ering in the clear sky and the heated air. 
On either side the desert with its fantas- 
tic sandhills taking strange colors in the 
changing light—and etched against the 
sky the mighty Pyramids. How it must 
have impressed the tent-dwelling Semite, 
coming from the simple nomad life—with 
what interest he must have looked upon 
the scenes, perhaps long ago described to 
him by his grandfather Isaac! The law 
courts, great estates, commerce, schools, 
priests, scribes, strange kanguage, etc. 

1. The Slave. See him stand in the 
slave market, among dark Nubians and 
swarthy Ethiopians, wondering, “Will I find 
a good master—who will buy me?” And 
a good master he found—Potiphar, a sort 
of captain of the King’s bodyguard. 
(Dedicated to Rah.) A slave for thir- 
teen years. 

End of Dream. Joseph was “brought 
down.” What wonder if he had yielded 
to pessimism? He had found only hatred 
and injustice among men. A weak man 
would have cowered and succumbed, a 


proud man have sulked, and a mean man 
become vicious and revengeful. But Jo- 
seph proves himself the master of his 
fate by enduring it. I think his dream 
stays with him. The stars that shine out 
of Egypt’s cloudless midnights still do 
him reverence, and the golden sheaves on 
Potiphar’s rich estate salute his coming 
lordship. 

God’s freeman. There is another side 
to Joseph’s life. Slavery is only an ex- 
ternal degradation. In spirit he is free. 
For “Jehovah is with him.” He did not 
leave his God behind in Canaan. Men 
often fail to take their religion into a new 
environment. And we might have excused 
it in this impressionable boy—without 
friends of his own race or faith—freed 
from the restraints of his father’s care. 
No latitude or longitude for piety or 
morals. He is a free man, for Egypt, 
which has his body, cannot dbmirate his 
soul; his is still the free faith of his an- 
cestors, the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob—the faith born in the desert 
wastes, and spoken in terror by the moun- 
tain voices. 

A Good Slave. With a fine fidelity he 
sets himself to be the best slave possible— 
to serve as angels do, who obey the per- 
fect will. Thus he conquered the good 
will of his master and became the steward 
of his estate. Not by making fine reli- 
gious speeches, nor by illuminated texts 
upon his wall; but by the subtle magnet- 
ism of a God-filled life. Men felt his 
power and surrendered to it. 

2. His Prosperity. Wyclif translates 
“The Lord was with Joseph and he was 
a lucky fellow.” Real prosperity comes 
from God’s presence. The dreamer shows 
himself to be a_ practical man—not 
swayed by illusions or fancies but the wise 
man of affairs.—Mazzini. 

Prosperity is from God. Good ideas 
and suggestions are after his inspiration. 
Man plus God spells prosperity. He is 
the unseen partner of the successful life. 
Why do we not make God more fully the 
partner of our secular life? We are 
afraid he won’t approve the way we do 
business. 

Vicarious Prosperity. He was a horn 
of plenty to the house to whom he be- 
longed. The good man’s life flings bless- 
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ings all around it. Christians are the 
“salt of the earth’—it would have rotted 
long ago save for the holy seed. Many a 
man who prides himself on his business 
acumen is blessed for the sake of a little 
child dear to God; many a man is kept 
out of perdition by a praying wife. Ten 
righteous men would have saved Sodom, 
and the world is still saved for the sake 
of the church. Trade, commerce, 
ness, etc., all go on for the sake of the 
good people in the world. 

3. His Supreme Trial. We know that 
the social morals of Egypt were extremely 
low at this period—nothing was more 
common than for the married woman to 
have one or more lovers. 

The Temptation. It was a real tempta- 
tion. He has reached the full glory of his 
manhood—the age at which the proud 
consciousness of sex is strongest. When 
the physical passions are in the height of 
their power. Doubtless Joseph may have 
known more than one example of slaves 
who had risen to power by a partial mis 
tress’ favor—the impulse is_ strong 
“When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 
His mistress has marked the glorious 
beauty of the Hebrew youth—those eyes 
of Rachel where sleep the fires of poetic 
passion, the fair skin fresher and clearer 
than the muddy Egyptian 
She has no scruples to restrain her. Can 
she break down those of her husband's 
slave? Cleopatra, serpent of Old Nile. 

The Battle for Purity. It is the 
flict of spirit and sense, of soul and body. 
Every man must fight it sometime. Jo- 
seph wins it in the only way—by appeal 
to God. God and purity are one—this is 
the flaming sword that guards the gate. 
“How can I do this great wickedness 
against God?” “Against Thee, Thee only,” 
etc. Temptations lurk for us in the 
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shadows of the night, leap out of the blaze 
of the noondays, lie in wait beyond every 
turn in life. One word, “God,” will con- 
quer and confound them. Sublime mep 
are made only by sublime motions. It jg 
a battle in which retreat is triumph No 
parley, no shifts or evasions, no hesita- 
tions. “Flee youthful lusts that war 
against the soul.” See life from the high 
viewpoint. Call things by right names. 
“Vice loses half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.”—Burke. 

The Higher Manhood. He comes out 
of this struggle with a nobler and more 
assured manhood than before. This is es- 
pecially revealed in the way he meets the 
charge, brought against him by the venge- 
ful woman whose passion has turned to 
hate. “Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” He is no longer the possible 
little prig that informed on his brothers 

he is satisfied while stunned and horri- 
fied at the accusation to make no counter 
charge against the bad woman who covers 
her shame with gross injustice. He will 
not shut up the way to the recovery of 
her self-respect. He has learned how true 
the counsel: 


“Be patient in a world like this 
And thou shall know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Chastity is strength. Purity is power. 
It was the glory of the old knighthood 
and shall be the glory of true manhood 
in every age. Not Lancelot, with the hate- 
ful sin entwined about his heart, nor light 
Gewain, but Galahad of the pure heart 
and Perceval, the Good Knight, shal! beat 
down the foes at the bridges and conquer 
the vision of the Holy Grail. “Create 
within me a clean heart,” etc. Say “Yes” 
to Christ and you can say “No” to sin. 





EVANGELISTIC 


THE PERIL IN MODERN 
EVANGELISM 


Evance.ism of whatever kind is suffer- 
ing to-day from an inadequate message. 


PROPAGANDA 


There is little that is new in modern evan- 
gelistic preaching. Certain medievalisms 
have been dropped and certain other ideas 
of the fathers have had their clothes 
changed in an attempt to make them more 
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acceptable for our time. There is of 
course a body of truth which by its very 
nature is timeless in its value and appeal. 
By and large, however, there is little in 
our evangelism which was not said or 
done a half century or more ago. 

There was a day when evangelistic 
preaching was identified with the best 
thought in the church. The Wesleyan 
movement was synonymous with evangel- 
ism. Its keenest minds were its greatest 
evangelists. So long as they were able to 
find in evangelistic preaching a medium 
for their best thought the day of power 
for evangelism continued. There came, 
however, those hectic days when the church 
had to face the challenges thrown down 
by the new science and philosophy. The 
Bible was reread. Doctrinal positions 
long accepted as final were rethought. 
When the smoke of battle began to clear 
the protagonists of the Christian way still 
had their colors flying. There were some 
casualties, to be sure, but the disquieting 
fact was that those who had fought their 
way through to a new and a more im- 
pregnable position were unable to summon 
the usual enthusiasm for the old message. 
The battle had revealed some of its weak- 
nesses. Those who had not thought them- 
selves through still clung to the old shib- 
boleths. The old was assuredly evan- 
gelistic. The new was uncertainly so. 
The mass of the church has always been 
conservative and slow to follow the 
prophets. Thus the gap inevitably 
widened. Through the years since, those 
who came to a wider outlook have fear- 
lessly pushed out into new fields. Never 
before has there been such a serious in- 
quiry into the meaning of Christianity for 
our time. This mood is growing in the 
church. The significant fact to keep in 
mind in all this, however, is that those who 
have sponsored the wider social point of 
view have failed to connect up adequately 
with our evangelism. We still sing the 
old songs, listen to the old sermons and 
respond—when we do—to the old appeals. 
Just a casual study will reveal this most 
unfortunate cleavage between our social 
and our evangelistic thinking. The social 
gospel to many minds still seems to be a 
thing apart from the gospel of salvation, 
or, as some of the saints put it, “the 
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simple gospel.” It may have a legitimate 
place but hardly during that period when 
we call men to Christ. We have all heard 
the invitation to come forward to pray 
for a clean heart. How many have ever 
heard an invitation given to come up for 
a season of prayer and scrutiny of our 
investments? How often have we invited 
men to come up and pray for the removal 
of race prejudice. Possibly “coming up” 
for any purpose whatsoever may just now 
be out of style in our evangelistic practice 
but here at least is one point of fatal 
weakness in our evangelism. The older 
message, which aimed simply at the souls 
of men, does not adequately convict men 
of sin in our modern life. We must have 
an evangel in our day which will touch 
the whole round of our humapr contacts. 
Evangelism which calls itself Christian 
must always strike deep into a man’s own 
personal heart life and his relation to 
God. But it must strike also in a thor- 
oughgoing way into all of his complex re- 
lationships with others. 

The way out lies in getting an adequate 
message. So long as we believe in the 
necessity of spiritual rebirth, however 
conceived, we must seek to get men saved 
from sin. But how inadequately prepared 
is the new convert to venture out as an 
aggressive member of the Kingdom of 
God on earth if all he has is the conven- 
tional salvation from sin. This is in no 
way a disparagement of conversion. It 
is only saying that a man to be of value 
to the Kingdom must see not only to 
Whom but also to what he is committed. 
Christianity is not only loyalty to a_Per- 
son but also to a Way of Life. And this is 
the tragic weakness of much evangelism in 
the past. Our converts have got only in 
a limited way the idea that the Kingdom 
of God is to come on earth. Multitudes 
have set their eyes upon the pearly gates 
and have shown the utmost complacency 
in the presence of glaring sins against 
human life. This is not saying that they 
have not been devout and good. It is only 
saying that they have not been informed. 
And inform them we must if Jesus’ way 
of life is to prevail. An adequate mes- 
sage not only calls men out into the un- 
explored reaches of the divine fellowship, 
but it also calls them to hazard the perils 
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of a militant discipleship. We are called 
to confront the subtle paganisms of our 
day with the Christian ethic. If the lot 
of being a disciple is costly, we are re- 
minded that this is the high adventure to 
which we are called. We need look no 
further for the “moral equivalent of war.” 
We will find it here. Nothing less than 
some such rejuvenation of the evangelis- 
tic message promises much for the fu- 
ture. 

Getting this “good news” across to men 
is the chief business in evangelism. We 
may fail at other places and limp as the 
result of it, but if we fail here the King- 
dom of God simply will not come. It 
may seem almost an impertinence to criti- 
cize the visitation method in the light of 
its manifest value. Any plan which can 
marshal hundreds of people and commit 
them to a Christian task has much to be 
said for it as a method. But we need 
to remind ourselves in these days, when 
the visitation method is rapidly gaining 
approval, that the one thing most needed 
just now in our evangelism—an adequate 
message—is least likely to get attention 
under the visitation plan. 

To glimpse the situation one only has 
to ask how many there are in the average 
church who are able to interpret more 
or less fully the program of Christ for 
our modern life. When our average de- 
pendable layman goes out to win others 
for Christ, he does the only thing he 
could be expected to do—he uses the con- 
ventional message and appeal. It is hard 
to even offer any criticism here because 
of the noble trophies which have been won 
for God through such devoted service. All 
the writer is seeking to point out is that 
with all of their devotion and loyalty to 
Christ there are whole areas of life which 
they usually do not connect up with the 
Christian idea. How many in the average 
visitation team would be likely to stake 
out the field wide enough to take in the 
question of the Christian attitude toward 
property or the profit motive? Yet a real 
surrender to Christ cannot be made with- 
out settling this question also. How many 
are likely to raise the question of the 
Christian attitude toward “luxury in a 
world of want”? Or of war or Nordic 
superiority? Yet these paganisms will have 
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to be throttled before the Kingdom of 
God will come! What usually happens 
is that the visitors confine their conversa. 
tion to conventional appeals. Usually 
little attempt is made to dig into the 
prospect’s mind to see what kind of q 
Christ is there conceived of. The tragedy 
is that a man’s idea of Christ, however 
fragmentary or warped, is taken as ade- 
quate and he is invited to surrender him- 
self wholly to it. If our convert sees no 
conflict between his conception of Christ 
and the current contempt for the less 
favored races, then he will have little dif- 
ficulty and will see no inconsistency jn 
becoming a member of the Klu Klux Klan 
or their heirs and assigns. Our converts 
are bound to bring their mental furniture 
along with them when they enlist for the 
Long Road, but we can save a vast deal 
of misunderstanding and blundering if 
we confront them with the demands of the 
Christian way at the outset. We have 
done this very thing in the matter of tem- 
perance. Our converts for a half cen- 
tury and more have consistently 
against the liquor traffic and for no 
reason than that conversion to Christ has 
meant also conversion to temperance and 
sobriety. If we can win so great a gain 
as this in relatively so short a time, what 
might not be done if we set ourselves to 
challenge all the intrenched paganisms of 
our modern life. It is hard to see how 
we can consistently do less than to con- 
front our prospects with the major de- 
mands of the Christian life when we seek 
to win them for Christ. Better by far if 
a man cannot treat a Negro as a Chris- 
tian should that he make no profession 
of Christ until he can. If this seems hard, 
let us remember that this is just what 
we have always insisted should be done 
in temperance matters. The Christian 
cause has been greatly hampered in the 
past because we have admitted people into 
the Christian fellowship who were funda- 
mentally out of sympathy with its deepest 
purposes. 

To all this the objection has beer urged 
that while it is important to bring men 
to the social point of view, the right place 
to get it done is after they have surren- 
dered to Christ. Of course in consider- 
able measure this is what will happen in 
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any plan. All men are supposed to grow 
in the knowledge and love of God. But 
there are certain fundamental presupposi- 
tions which must be grasped at the outset 
if Christianity is not to be emptied of its 
real meaning. Then again, to give a per- 
son with only the meagerest spiritual en- 
lightenment the sanction of membership 
in the church is to play fast and loose 
with a fundamental psychological princi- 
ple. Admittance to the Christian fellow- 
ship is always interpreted to mean ap- 
proval of what we are. With such a per- 
son we face the problem of changing or 
modifying those moral standards and con- 
ceptions which we have tacitly sanctioned 
by admitting him to the fellowship—a 
much harder procedure than to have con- 
fronted him at the outset with the essen- 
tials of the Christian way. Besides this, 
Christianity as it should be lived involves 
risks. It is hardly fair to persuade men 
of the new way without pointing out the 
hazzards involved. If following Christ 
means that we must set ourselves against 
some intrenched paganisms with conse- 
quent persecution, we at least ought to see 
these possibilities when we enlist. Jesus 
never tried to hide the cross. The disci- 
ples did not fully realize what the refer- 
ence to the cross meant, but later they 
could not say that they had not been told. 
The demands of truth and fairness dictate 
that we should set forth the Christian mes- 
sage as clearly and as fully as we can. 
It is here where the great failure of the 
visitation method is likely to come. A 
distinguished Methodist bishop recently 
stated that the curse of the church to-day 
was “spiritual illiteracy.” This is no re- 
flection upon the devotion and loyalty of 
the laity. It is simply saying that as yet 
the clergy have not ministered as wisely 
as they might have done in interpreting 
the wide meaning of Christianity for our 
modern life. To commit quite largely, as 
the visitation method does, the message to 
such hands is not likely to unloose those 
spiritual forces which will shake this gen- 
eration. The visitation method does not 
provide adequately for the evangelistic 
message. 

If we turn now to the older type 
of evangelism which found expression 
through the revival meeting, we find the 


same peril in almost the same form. It 
goes without saying that the revival 
method has within it great values which 
we ought not overlook. The chief of these 
is that it has always provided for the 
preaching of the gospel by a more or less 
trained ministry. The failure here has 
not been chiefly in the method. The fail- 
ure is in the message. It may seem little 
less than a sacrilege to mention failure 
in this connection. With countless multi- 
tudes redeemed from great wickedness to 
good lives, with broken homes remade and 
whole communities quickened, where is 
the failure? The failure comes not so 
much in what has been done as in what 
has been left undone. This is a plea not 
for a different kind of salvation but for 
a more inclusive one. Probably George 
Whitfield, the eloquent preacher of the 
Wesleyan revival, would be classed among 
the holiest and best of his time. Who 
would question his piety? Yet Whitfield 
owned something like fifty slaves and not 
only felt no compunctions of conscience 
about it but was spiritually minded enough 
to give some of them good scriptural 
names. Without debating whether Whit- 
field’s Christianity was adequate for his 
time, we are all agreed that it would not 
be adequate for ours. When we say evan- 
gelistic preaching has failed, we mean just 
this. We have explored a good deal of 
new territory since the fathers fell on 
sleep and the old road maps are not ade- 
quate. If men are to move out as cham- 
pions of a new kingdom some one must 
make the way plain. This is why the pub- 
lic revival meeting has fallen on hard 
times. The old message has lost its “kick” 
with those who have imbibed the spirit 
of our time. Those who stick to the old 
paths are finding it increasingly hard to 
move people. Those with the apocalyptic 
type of mind see in all this “hardening” 
of men’s hearts a sure sign of the End. 
The rest of us ought to see in it a per- 
emptory command to bring the message 
up to date. 

The trouble with our modern evangelism 
is not to be found in the kind of method 
used. The chief difficulty is that the aver- 
age evangelistic message, whether from 
layman or preacher, is passé. To be sure 
there are other weaknesses in our evan- 
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gelism. We are not “spiritually minded” 
enough. We frequent altogether too little 
the place of prayer. We lean over much 
on machinery and leave too little room for 
the working of the Divine Spirit. But we 
see these weaknesses and talk about them. 
Let any conference take up the question 
of our evangelistic needs and immediately 
we confess our lack of spiritual life and 
power. However, we pay altogether too 
little attention to our imperative need for 
a restatement of the Christian message. 
We assume that what stirred the fathers 
will stir us. 

We are living in a challenging hour. 
Never before have the old paganisms been 
more militant than now. It is a great 
adventure for a Christian to really follow 
Christ to-day! The cross is not merely 
an historical incident. It is a present 
reality! It takes only consistent Chris- 
tian living to reveal it. But this all waits 
upon a thorough understanding of Jesus’ 
message for our time. The evangelism 
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which will strike the deepest into oy, 
modern life must leave a large place for 
this kind of preaching! True enough, 
multitudes of our ministers see afl this 
only in a fragmentary way, but even they 
see it more clearly than the average |ay 
group in a local church. If to this public 
appeal we can add the personal visitation 
plan in such a way that prospects are 
brought under the challenging influence 
of Jesus’ message vitally presented, we 
will get farther and obtain more lasting 
results for the Kingdom than in any other 
way. Let us not be deluded by the num- 
bers which any method can bring into the 
church. A dozen men who have really 
been committed to Jesus and his way of 
life are of vastly more value to the King- 
dom than a hundred who casually unite 
with the church. There is little hope for 
our evangelism unless we get “the gospel 
of the Kingdom” across to our generation, 
Epwin A. Browy, 
Akron, Ohio. 





THE ARENA 


THE ILLNESS OF THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH 


Aw article in the January-February 
Meruonpist Review raises the question, “Is 
the Country Church Doomed?” The 
article mentioned and other similar ma- 
terial suggest the obvious fact that al- 
though the country church may not be 
dead, yet it is very sick—at least sick 
enough to require many doctors to make 
diagnoses and to write prescriptions. In 
its illness, too, we discover the familiar 
spectacle of a disagreement among the 
doctors, both as to causes and cures, which 
often makes recovery slow. 

Into this sickroom of the country church, 
as it is having its council of doctors, then, 
I would dare to venture, that I may add 
my views of the cause and cure of the 
present alarming situation. As I offer 
these observations, they are coming from 
experiences of a ministry of ten years 
among country people and in country 
churches. My communities have been of 


less than one thousand population; types 
of those in which the worst of the trouble 
of the present day appears to be. 
Disregarding the often expressed ele- 
ments of shifting population and a chang- 
ing world, as applicable to all the nation, 
and not the country alone, I would say 
that the first and most obvious trouble with 
the rural community is its exaggerated 
case of denominationalism, what we might 
call “denominationalitis.” And this dis- 
ease, I very much fear, is, in spite of many 
assertions to the contrary, rather grow- 
ing worse. Many things contribute to this 
situation. The great major denomina- 
tions of the nation have all deliberately 
tried, at one time or another, to extend 
themselves into the country, irrespective 
of the size of the place or the slice of the 
population which they could hope to reach. 
This makes every country place, great or 
small, reflect, more or less, the national 
denominational complex. While this maj 
contribute to the welfare of communities 
of certain sizes, it leaves the small coun- 
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try community prone and helpless, an 
innocent victim of the nation’s denomina- 
tional system. Then, besides having repre- 
sentation of most of if not all of the 
major denominations, all country com- 
munities see representatives of many pecu- 
liar varieties of sects or religious cults. 
Most rural peoples, in their very innocency 
and honesty, ere easy victims of mission- 
aries or all sorts and varieties of religious 
views. When all these various propa- 
gandists have exhausted themselves in their 
effort to cut to pieces the country com- 
munities, other causes help to keep the 
divisions alive. People soon learn that 
claiming allegiance to some far off church 
gives them a satisfactory (to themselves) 
excuse for dodging all local responsibility. 
So, it is cheaper to belong to a denomina- 
tion not present in the place and many 
prefer it. How often the country min- 
ister hears the suggestion that the people 
would support him or his church better 
if he belonged to some other denomina- 
tion or to none. And if any change is 
made it is just as easy for some other 
groups to escape responsibility, and so on. 
Add to this the bungling attempts of state 
officers to arrange community churches ac- 
cording to some pet theory or other, quite 
divorced from local sentiment, and you get 
the major causes of the present illness. 
Officials trying to federate churches which 
will not federate, or to eliminate churches 
which will not be eliminated, have added 
longevity to the denominational system. 

These and other causes, then, have forced 
upon the country church the necessity of 
seeking for a solution of a great national 
problem which has taxed the ability of the 
best brains of the nation. Until some 
agreement among the denominational 
groups can be reached on a national scale, 
the churches should not try to compel the 
country churches to solve the problem, 
with leaders, both lay and ministerial, ob- 
viously inadequate for such a task. This 
forcing of small places to solve alone and 
unaided the great national denominational 
problem is in my judgment a main cause 
of the growing number of churchless com- 
munities in which there is a rising gen- 
eration of pagan Americans. 

The second serious ailment of the coun- 
try church, I observe, is its almost uni- 


versally inadequate and antiquated finan- 
cial system. Churches fee] that they are 
victims of poverty or economic decay, 
when, all too often, their trouble is in 
their impossibly ancient business methods. 
Natural rural conservatism is partly re- 
sponsible, and an unwillingness to turn 
from tried local leadership to more pro- 
gressive leaders with a wider outlook. 
Country people allow innumerable ob- 
stacles and objections, real or fancied, to 
stand in the way of any serious attempt 
to modernize their church methods. The 
very fact of the eagerness to raise objec- 
tions often indicates an actual lack of a 
desire to enter into a better day of larger 
independence and greater financial stabil- 
ity. It is true that in every place there 
are some people who are so mean that 
sensitive workers hesitate to face their 
refusal to contribute to the church. Yet 
those same mean people, if approached by 
friendly workers, hold in their hands the 
financial future of the church. Farm peo- 
ple live in a world more or less uncertain 
economically, yet that uncertainty should 
hardly be held responsible for the present 
fearful poverty of most rural churches. 

A third very real trouble in the country 
church I would state, in modern terms, as 
a rural “inferiority complex.” This 
trouble is purely mental, but is none the 
less real. It often extends to both pastor 
and people, and is generally but a reflec- 
tion of the more or less outspoken public 
opinion of the nation. The view is abroad, 
and is often brutally stated, that the coun- 
try church does not amount to much, and 
that the country minister is obviously de- 
fective or he would not be in the country. 
Repeated often enough, this comes to be 
believed, and the country church is per- 
manently handicapped by a mental atti- 
tude. 

This view of the inferiority of the coun- 
try and the defectiveness of the rural min- 
ister, coupled with the idea that the rural 
work is unusually easy, abounds in all 
sorts of circles. Some one is ever asking, 
“Is your church a large church?” or “Do 
you live in a big place?” and, if you reply 
in the negative, to either question, the as- 
sumption is admitted that you are more or 
less of a failure, and the further question 
follows, “What sort of hideous and secret 
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crimes do you commit, to keep you in the 
country all your life?” This attitude and 
these questions, with the assumptions that 
go with them, soon strike down the rural 
leader, however devoted, and he either 
frantically struggles to get away to some 
“big” place, or takes up “insurance” to 
escape the torture of public opinion. 

If these diseases afflict the rural church, 
what can be its future? Are there reme- 
dies, or at least palliatives, that may re- 
lieve its condition? Or, must we shake our 
heads and intimate that the end is not 
far off? 

Let us take these troubles as we have 
found them and see specifically what can 
be done about them. I think that the only 
cure for exaggerated denominationalism is 
the teaching, in season and out of season, 
to old and to young and to all who can be 
influenced at all, of the doctrine of the 
unity and solidarity of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Under present circumstances, the 
bond between Protestants is so slight that 
unless a person’s own denomination is 
represented he feels no obligation to any 
form of Protestant Christianity. This 
must be reversed in our thinking and our 
teaching. I was speaking in a community, 
not long ago, in which there was only 4 
Baptist church. A man came to me and 
said he was no longer a good Methodist, 
as he had been, for he went to a Baptist 
church. I replied that all good Meth- 
odists support the church in their com- 
munity, whether Methodist or otherwise. 
And this view, I think, is to control the 
future. Therefore, in this matter at least, 
rural ministers and their people have their 
fate, largely, in their own hands. They 
can build a hopeful future if in every 
possible way they seek to forget divisive, 
denominational differences and seek to 
stress Protestant unity. 

Likewise, I feel that the financial sal- 
vation of the rural fields is largely in their 
own hands. A generation reared on the 
principles of stewardship and self-sacri- 
fice must supplant a generation nurtured 
on a false doctrine of thrift and self- 
centeredness. If the faithful people who 
have borne the responsibility for the 
church for so long, and who have devel- 
oped their own financial methods, can be 
led to gradually yield their places to 
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younger generations, with a larger out- 
look and a modern training in business 
methods, a new day will gradually dawn 
and a stronger ministry will arise in the 
country places. 

The third trouble, however, that of 
recognizing that the rural church is worth 
while and that the rural minister has a 
most important and most magnificent task, 
cannot entirely be corrected by the rural 
people themselves. Doubtless, something 
can be accomplished by doing the type of 
work that will compel the respect of the 
nation and lead to larger self-confidence 
and self-respect on the part of the pas- 
tor and the people; this, however, is easily 
destroyed by the false assumptions and 
assertions of church administrators and 
others who continue to deplore the in- 
feriority of the country. Here the rural 
church must appeal to the gratitude of the 
nation, and request that because of its his- 
tory, as well as its possibility, the country 
church be accorded a high place in the 
regard of the nation. 

Joun C. Lona. 

Proctorsville, Vt. 





TRINITARIAN PHILOSOPHY 


In the confusion of modern thinking, 
when progressive science has brought con- 
sternation to conservative philosophy, it 
be well to inquire anew into the 
nature of reality. How are we to regard 
and classify the objects of our experi- 
Dualism is in disfavor. Monism 
claims the field, but seems to be in a state 
of unstable equilibrium. I choose to call 
myself a trinitarian. 

I recognize as real, matter, force, and 
spirit. That, like the Christianity trinity, 
these three are one, I incline to believe. 
Certainly they are intimately connected, 
and never completely separated. There is 
a unity of ordered system which we may 
call monism if we choose. 

But in ordinary experience these three 
elements must be considered. They are 
logically and practically different, despite 
al] attempts to identify them. I have been 
told that modern science makes no dis- 
tinction between matter and force. It 
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seems to me that the synthesis is like that 
of oil and water. They are not identical 
after all. True, they are never separate. 
We only know matters as modified by 
force, and force only as acting upon 
matter, but calling force dynamic matter, 
or matter embodied force, is only a play 
upon words. If force causes motion, some- 
thing moves; if it produces change, some- 
thing changes. We might as well call it 
matter. 

It is true, we do not know the ultimate 
nature of either matter or force. Ulti- 
mates are hard to catch. When we talk 
of molecules, atoms, protons or electrons, 
we use merely hypothetical terms, aids to 
thought, but not objects of experience. 
Like the vitamines of the dietitian, they 
have not been isolated. Neither do we 
know that what we call elements are really 
so. Future chemistry may resolve them 
into compounds. Yet matter is with us 
and demands attention. 

Likewise force, whether mechanical, 
chemical, thermal, electric, or whatever 
else, is known to us only by its phe- 
nomena. We cannot define or explain 
any of these energies, but nevertheless may 
observe and use them. 

Careful observation shows that matter 
and force are governed by definite law, 
and may be mathematically computed. 
Order does not come by chance, so this 
implies spirit, which is another name for 
intelligence. Spirit is hard to define, yet 
it is the first thing we know. The only 
thing we know directly is our own con- 
scious experience. All other knowledge is 
by inference. 

Spirit, however intangible, is the most 
important element of reality. Unless 
known by conscious intelligence, matter 
and force might as well not exist. Unless 
governed by intelligence, they would lapse 
into chaos. Spirit is the intuitive pre- 
supposition of all else. 

Spirit begins with consciousness, rudi- 
mentary in animals, highly developed in 
man, reaching perfection in God. The 
trinity of being is illustrated in human 
life. Man is a microcosm, a miniature uni- 
verse. The body, matter and force; the 
mind or personality, spirit. In human life, 
as everywhere, spirit governs matter and 
force; holds the balance of power. The 


body responds to the .volition of the mind, 
how we cannot tell. The lifting of the 
hand is as unexplainable as the movement 
of the planets. Through the body we con- 
trol other things. One man drives a mile- 
long train, another steers an ocean liner. 
Spirit rules, matter and force obey. 

In like manner, God controls the physi- 
cal universe. A definite plan and purpose 
ptevails, not by blind necessity or mechan- 
istic evolution, but guided by supreme in- 
telligence. The great first cause is per- 
sonal, or, if you will, super-personal. God 
is spirit, and rules. 

I believe that these three elements or 
phases of reality are alike eternal, and 
together constitute the universe we know. 


The idea that the Creator existed, alone and 


inactive, throughout the endless ages of 
past eternity, and then, suddenly, some few 
thousand years ago, roused himself and 
brought forth the cosmos we know, seems 
to me absurd. Rather, God has always 
existed, and has always had at command 
all needed matter and force. 

Creation was bringing order out of 
chaos. Read the Scriptures. “The earth 
was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” Light came, at God’s command. 
Heavens and earth took form. Life ap- 
peared. Man was created in God’s image. 
All this in panorama. How long it took, 
we do not know. The days of Genesis are 
poetic figures for the epochs of creation. 

Creation is still going on, proceeding to 
higher and grander forms. Some call it 
evolution. I prefer to call it God’s unfold- 
ing plan. Of this plan we are a part. 
With its fulfillment we have something to 
do. It is written: “We are laborers to- 
gether with God.” 

God is the Father of Spirits. “We are 
his offspring.” To us he has given a 
measure of independence, a degree of re- 
sponsibility, and a commission to subdue 
the earth and make it serve our need. It 
is not too much to hope and trust that he, 
who has so highly favored us in the life 
that now is, will give us a part in the 
community of glorified spirits, in a better 
life to come. 

I have passed from philosophy to reli- 
gion, which is philosophy’s choicest fruit. 
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The trinity of being comes to unity in 
God. The eternal Spirit, forever knowing, 
directing, and bringing into subjection the 
ever-changing but unwasted resources of 
matter and force, and making all things 
work together for good to those who love 
him, is the underlying reality, the supreme 
being in whom and for whom all things 
consist. “In him we live and move and 
have our being.” This makes knowledge 





and life and all creation not only astound- 
ing facts, but an ordered plan, a divine 
purpose, an everlasting progress to better 
things. 

“One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


A. L. Kextoca, 
Doniphan, Neb. 





BIBLICAL 


THE WITCH OF ENDOR 


Evusratuivs, bishop of Antioch and one 
of the leading opponents of Arius in the 
Nicene Council, wrote a treatise, proba- 
bly before the assembly of the council, 
entitled De Engastrimytho contra Orige- 
nem. It was a very able answer to the 
popular interpretation by Origen of the 
Witch of Endor. (1 Samuel 28.) 

The position of Origen is that Samuel 
was in Hades (Hebrew, Sheol), preparing 
souls for the coming of Christ. To those 
who denied that such a pious prophet 
could be in Hades and who say that the 
woman lied when she ciaimed to see him, 
he pointed out that the Bible does not 
say, “The woman saw a demon who pre- 
tended to be Samuel,” but that “the 
woman saw Samuel.” And he asserted 
that this record is made by the Holy 
Spirit. He argues that a demon could 
not know that the kingship was to be re- 
moved from Saul, nor be able to foretell 
that Saul and his sons were to die on the 
following day. As the crucified Christ 
himself went into Hades, could not a holy 
prophet, such as Samuel, be there to 
prophesy his coming to its dwellers? 
Origen also taught that the gods that the 
woman claimed to see ascending were the 
souls of the holy prophets of which one 
was Samuel. 

Eustathius, while not wholly up to the 
present interpretation, was certainly one 
of the most modern exegetes of his age. 
He holds that the power to send for souls 
out of Hades does not belong to demons. 
King Saul was led by a demon (Hebrew, 
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ob) within him, and the woman, called 
in the Septuagint Engastrimythus (a 
necromancer), which means “a myth in the 
belly,” was likewise demoniacally pos- 
sessed (verse 7). So that the incident was 
nothing less than a devilish trick. Though 
the Scriptures do say that the woman saw 
Samuel and that Saul also perceived the 
vision as Samuel, how could such an old 
woman as that, who could not bring up 
any soul, present such a prophetic soul 
as that; and what confidence can we place 
in the vision of a crazed king? The sacred 
writings nowhere aver that Samuel! did 
come up. Rather the Witch, moved by 
the demon in her heart, craftily described 
the features of Samuel and thus the de- 
mented Saul thought it was the deceased 
prophet. 

It could not be Samuel. The woman 
said that she saw an erect man (this fol- 
lows LXX) clothed in a mantle. A man 
erect must be in healthy bodily form and 
surely that mantle had not lain in his 
tomb until that time that a soul should 
use it to cover nudity! (Many modern 
scholars agree that “Samuel” in that pas- 
sage is a mistake for “Saul.” So “and 
when the woman saw Samuel” should be 
rendered “and when the woman looked at 
Saul.”) 

Eustathius proceeds to interpret this 
passage. In titling the woman Engastri- 
mythus, he defined this deceitful picture 
of the event. Devilish trickery is else- 
where portrayed in the Scriptures. He 
mentions the false prophets on Mount 
Carmel, 1 Kings 18. 29, and the Egyptian 
magicians at the Exodus period, Exodus 
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7.10-12, 22. Could such false prophets 
proclaim the truth or those magicians 
equal Moses in miracles? When Saul falls 
down in reverent obeisance, that points 
out the whole game as devilish trickery. 
The true prophets declared that the devil 
sometimes sets himself up as God, Isaiah 
14.13, 14; Ezekiel 28.2, 26, seeking to be 
worshiped. He even tempted Jesus to 
worship him. So with the demon within 
him, Saul became a victim to the devil’s 
deception. Certainly Samuel] would have 
refused such worship from a king. 

Moreover, a demon may pretend that 
he has power to compel even righteous 
souls to obey his orders. When that pre- 
tended Samuel says: “Why hast thou dis- 
quieted me to bring me up?” it is a false 
proof of such power. Holy prophets have 
power over demons, rather than a devil 
over a prophet. St. Paul, at Philippi, 
mastered the spirit of an Engastrimythus, 
in the interest of Christ. If that appa- 
rition at Endor had been genuinely Sam- 
uel, he would have brought Saul back to 
his senses by proclaiming to him the real 
injunctions of the Holy Law. 

Saul learned nothing new from the mes- 
sages thus brought him by the art of the 
Witch of Endor. Samuel, while yet liv- 
ing, had foretold the separation of the 
kingdom from the power of Saul. This 
the demon deceitfully used as his own, 
and his foretelling of the death of Saul 
and Jonathan was inaccurate; three sons 
perished with their father, not Jonathan 
alone. 

Eustathius does, almost bitterly, criti- 
cize a sharp contradiction in Origen’s 
method of Scriptural interpretation. 
While he literalizes this witch story, he 
makes the story of Creation a fable and 
allegorizes many Old Testament narratives 
and even the story of the raising of Laza- 
rus in St. John’s Gospel. Why did 
Origen treat many great revelations alle- 
gorically and yet accept this fable out of 
the belly of a witch? 

Why should a genius like Origen deny 
that an evil spirit could not know that 
David was to become King of Israel? 
Since David had been visibly anointed by 
the prophet, could not the devil know 
something about it? There are abundant 
Bible statements condemning sorcerers as 


workers of hateful practices. King Ma- 
nasseh is blamed for using them, but that 
reformer, King Josiah, is praised for his 
effort to rid his race of them. 

The Witch of Endor, as explained by 
Eustathius, did use demoniac fabrications 
as a source of easily manufactured fore- 
telling, by pretending to bring up the 
dead. For us to-day it is better to be- 
lieve that souls are revealed from that 
kingdom of the dead, called Hades, by 
the Divine Son of God. We can get closer 
to our loved ones by communion with 
Christ than by listening to table rapping 
wrought by unholy mediums. We had 
better keep away from both demonology 
and so-called spiritist research as any 
help to spiritual fellowship. They can be 
used psychologically, but not religiously. 
The practice of necromancy is inconsist- 
ent with the service of God. 

(This study of Eustathius is more fully 
given in a small book on Eustathius of 
Antioch, written by R. V. Sellers and pub- 
lished by the University of Cambridge 
Press.) 


NEcrRoMANCY 


Dr. Evwix Otiver James, in his valuable 
essay on “A Comparative Study of the 
Old Testament,” published in A New 
Commentary on Holy Scriptures, edited 
by Bishop Gore and others, presents a 
brief study of this theme. Here is the 
substance: 

Side by side with these undefined be- 
liefs, the practice of necromancy seems 
to have been common in Israel. Thus 
the Witch of Endor called up the shadow 
of Samuel at the command of Saul (I. 
Samuel 28. 7ff.) and the fact that the king 
had previously “put away out of the land 
all who had familiar spirits and the 
wizards,” shows that this form of divina- 
tion was established, or at any rate toler- 
ated, among the Hebrews as among the 
rest of the Semites. From Isaiah 8. 19, it 
would appear that in spite of Saul’s at- 
tempted suppression, necromancy pre- 
vailed throughout the period of the mon- 
archy. (Cf. Isaiah 19.3; 29.4.) It was 
largely because of its prevalence that the 
monotheists took such an uncompromising 
attitude toward any traffic with Sheol 
(Deut. 18. 10f.; Lev, 19.31; 20.6, 27), in- 
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sisting that instead of resorting to those 
who have familiar spirits, the people 
should seek unto their God. 

But this was easier said than done. As 
long as it was believed to be possible to 
communicate with the dead concerning the 
future, the reformers were but a voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. The reali- 
zation of this doubtless influenced them 
in their formulation of their doctrine of 
human survival in an_ inactive, silent, 
semi-conscious state as “weak ones,” in- 
capable of even praising Jehovah. True, 
they allowed certain expressions of the 
cult of the dead to continue, as for ex- 
ample in the case of those mourning 
ceremonies which did not necessarily imply 
more than a continuation of life beyond 
the grave, but they endeavored to give 
them a Jehovistic interpretation, such as 
a rending of the heart as a sign of grief 
for the nation’s fidelity (Joel 2.12, 13) to 
direct attention away from their original 
significance. But every practice which 
seemed to suggest the belief in any other 
god than Jehovah, or which could be con- 
strued to mean a cult of the dead, was 
suppressed (Leviticus 21. 1-5; 19.27, 28). 

(That phrase, “weak ones,” applied to 
the inactive dwellers in Sheol fits per- 
fectly those whose messages are being 
furnished through the spiritual mediums 
of to-day. No knowledge of any value 
comes from any one of their spirits, and 
those of great intellectual and literary 
ability seem to have lost most of their 
minds.) 





ABRAHAM, AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
OF JOB 


Tue Book of Job, sublimest drama of 
God’s Providence, is anonymous as to hu- 
man author, and no one has yet been sug- 
gested as even fairly plausible. Moses 
might have written such a book while 
shepherd in Midian, but the atmosphere of 
it is not pastoral, nor does it suggest his 
Egyptian home. “Job” has the atmosphere 
rather of an Oriental city, or shall we say 
the suburbs of a city. The conditions are 
entirely different from desert life in 
Midian. And it is difficult to think of 
Moses writing in his day of Divine Provi- 
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dence, and not mentioning Joseph, whose 
wonderful life so charmed him in writing 
Genesis that he allots twelve of the fifty 
precious chapters of it to him, all a story 
of providential dealings. Nor of writing 
without a hint of God’s Israel in Egypt. 
Job’s book is plainly set before Jacob had 
become Israel and before his people's 
sojourn in Egypt and all the events of 
that history. 

There is no character in the book itself 
who would readily be selected as the pos- 
sible writer. Job himself is mentioned 
in such lofty eulogy in the Prologue as 
would render improbable his authorship, 
And in the discussions he gives way to 
wrong impulses and temper on the other 
hand humiliating in the extreme. There is 
also no self-consciousness anywhere to be 
found such as would appear with Job writ- 
ing it. He has been suggested, but no 
scholar seriously maintains it. Nor can 
we think that any of the three friends 
wrote it, nor even the young Elihu, though 
more probably he could. 

It was written in the time of primitive 
sacrificial worship of God, before Israel 
went to Egypt, for there is no allusion to 
such people of God, nor to the Law, nor 
to Tabernacle sacrifices nor worship. It is 
such worship as Noah’s right after the 
flood, and Abraham’s. And the _ book, 
searching eagerly everywhere for argu- 
ments for God’s overruling care, for illus- 
trations of it, for sin and its punishment, 
and for righteous living blessed of God, 
goes only into cases under the five 
speakers’ observation and in a strange 
country. Moses in Midian in his forty 
years’ meditation and review of the past 
to Adam’s time would have a long list 
different, not to speak of his own strik- 
ing experience. 

We know now why God went into the 
far away land of Ur of the Chaldees to 
find a man of character great enough to 
become the pregenitor of his chosen peo- 
ple, the father and example for all men of 
faith in the ages. The archeological dis- 
coveries about Hammurabi, the Amraphel 
of Genesis, in Abraham’s time, have aston- 
ished the learned world. These tablets ex- 
hibit an age of intellectual civilization, of 
a remarkably righteous code of laws 
worthy of comparison with Mosaic laws, 
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or even the best legislation to-day, a great 
people loving justice and moral character, 
and evidently in prosperity and unusual 
peace. If we look the whole world over in 
Hammurabi’s time, taking in Egypt, 
Pheenicia, Palestine, Assyria and beyond, 
there is no place which would have pro- 
duced the required great father of a spir- 
jtual race for God but the land and age of 
Ur of the Chaldees in Hammurabi’s period. 
He lived about that time and his civiliza- 
tion was in full swing when Abraham was 
born there and grew up into long past 
middle life. 

Just as God went to Egypt for a Moses 
made by two great civilizations, the He- 
brew for religion and the wisdom of the 
Egyptians; sent Daniel to Babylon to get 
that culture along with Hebrew spiritual 
life; and went to Tarsus for Paul where 
still more wonderful three pre-eminent cul- 
tures combined to make him greatest of 
all the men of God, Greek, Roman, He- 
brew, so he went to Ur of the Chaldees, 
as we now know its supreme civilization of 
that day, to find an Abraham. 

So we may believe Abraham was a well 
educated man, cultured in all the learn- 
ing of Ur. General literacy was high 
there, and there must have been efficient 
schools. Abraham, boy, youth, and ma- 
ture man, would be the character of man 
to take advantage of his opportunities 
there. We may, therefore, readily believe 
Abraham could write such a book as Job. 
Indeed we might venture to believe he 
would also collate all the traditions of 
God’s dealings up to Adam’s time and 
write them out; that in Abraham we pos- 
sibly have the long lost Elohist and Yah- 
wist documents already by divine inspira- 
tion to be preserved through Isaac and 
Jacob and incorporated again by guidance 
of God’s Spirit into the Genesis of Moses. 

Now return to Job’s book. The atmos- 
phere of the Prologue is that of Abra- 
ham’s day in Ur. Angels of God on mis- 
sions to men come in Job and to Abraham 
both. Three of them came to Abraham 
one day and two of, the three continued on 
their way to Sodom to deliver Lot and his 
family. In Job’s Prologue these angel 
messengers of Jehovah are seen returning 
to God’s presence to make report of their 
mission. Doubtless Abraham had many 


such visitations in his long life. Only 
again in Manoah’s case in Judges are 
angels again with men. But Abraham 
knew them. 

Abraham though in Palestine in wander- 
ing pastoral life was a city man of Ur. 
And so the book of Job has no such 
scenes as Moses lived in while in Midian, 
but just such conditions throughout the 
book as were familiar to Abraham in his 
old home. 

The subject of Job’s book is triumphant 
faith in God’s Providence, the faith which 
distinguished Abraham above all men and 
all his life. And Abraham, waiting for 
years in old age in amazing patience for 
the fulfillment of God’s promise of a son 
to him and Sarah, every year becoming 
more unlikely, had faith fully matching 
that of Job patiently enduring untold suf- 
fering awaiting God’s word of revelation 
of its meaning. And when God ordered 
Abraham, as a test supreme, after Isaac 
came to offer him as a sacrifice, how much 
like Job was Abraham, doubtless also say- 
ing, “The Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
away! Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
And surely also as he neared Mount 
Moriah his very soul would cry out in 
anguish yet in perfect faith, “Though he 
slay me yet will I trust him!” Abraham 
was the one man who could understand 
Job’s faith. 

The friends, Eliphaz, Zophar, and 
Bildad, come from places, so far as they 
can be identified, in that Mesopotamian 
region. They were such men, thoughtful, 
powerful in reasoning, at times brilliant, 
as were doubtless the people of Ur. The 
appearance of the young man, Elihu, with 
his still more satisfactory thinking, and 
the respect shown his ability, though a 
young man, could have been likely only 
in a learned country. It all fits in with 
Ur of Hammurabi’s day. 

The story of Job upon which the drama 
proceeds is based on actual life, if not 
literally true in all its details. The 
dramatist, as Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
others did, may have rounded out some of 
the incidents in parable form for better 
use in the drama which he was inspired to 
produce. The location in “Uz” may be 
parable, but near enough to “Ur” to be 
suggestive. Or was it really Ur and mis- 
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written? for the word occurs only once in 
the book. Yet more probably, “the land 
of Uz” mentioned in Jeremiah 25. 20, south 
of Edom, west of the Arabian desert, more 
near to Abraham in Palestine, where he 
wrote the book, if at all. 

The story of Job, whether actual biog- 
raphy or parable, is just such as Abraham 
could write from what we now have 
learned of his boyhood and long-time home. 
Was it part autobiographical of Abraham 
himself? For, remember, that after the 
death of Sarah he married Keturah and 
had six sons. These are named and their 
sons, but something occurred about them 
that only Isaac is Abraham’s heir and 
successor in the chosen line. Now from 
the six sons he had then, really seven if we 
include Isaac, to the story of Job and 
seven sons it is easy to go. And as for the 
three daughters he also may have had; it 
is not strange they were omitted so often 
in that day before woman’s rights were 
acknowledged. And maybe, too, Keturah 
was another wife like Job’s, in spirit. In 
any case, if Job was an actual different 
man, Abraham had in experience just the 
material, the education, the environment, 
and the faith in God to produce such a 
book, which is inspired, as we know, by 
God's spirit. 

With Abraham in mind as the probable 
author, the book of Job becomes very real- 
istic and falls into place naturally in rela- 
tion to the rest of the Bible. And there 
are many other coincidences. Abraham, 
also, was a very rich man of the East. He 
had no less than three hundred and eight- 
een workmen with him for his herds and 
flocks and other interests. The first chap- 
ter, relating to the raids of the Sabeans 
and Chaldeans, fits into the location of Ur, 
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the Sabeans living in upper Mesopotamia 
and the Chaldeans near by. The three 
friends, as we said before, also probably 
came from surrounding regions. 

And to Abraham God appeared and 
spoke as Friend to friend. It was no sur- 
prise to hear him in the whirlwind giving 
the marvelous discourses that close the 
long discussion, and presenting the view 
of the meaning of suffering by the right- 
eous man and God’s providence, which the 
inspired drama aims to reach: God Je- 
hovah, majestically and sublimely, infinite 
in power, wisdom, and resources, who is 
revealed by the wonders of the universe, 
and tenderly cares for man. So had God 
spoken to Abraham about the son who was 
to come in his old age, about his seed as 
the stars for multitude, and that Seed to 
bless the whole world; and had told Abra- 
ham about his purpose to destroy Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, and heard 
his successive pleas to save those corrupt 
cities so favorably, Abraham cutting short 
the communion at “ten righteous in 
Sodom,” and not God. Long before God 
had spoken to him in Ur, then again at 
Haran, beyond which Abraham’s father 
would not go, and doubtless more than 
once in his wanderings in the land 
promised to his descendants. Job’s book 
is in line with all such direct messages 
from God. , 

We venture, then, in the light of the 
recently discovered Hammurabi tablets, 
the internal evidences of the book, and 
the well-known life and character of Abra- 
ham, to suggest thinking about him as the 
possible author, if not indeed the most 
highly probable one. 

Cuarirs Roaps, 

Washington, D. C. 





OUR BOOKSHELF 


Borden Parker Bowne: His Life and 
Philosophy. By Fraxcis Joun Mc- 
Connett. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: The Abingdon Press. Price, 
$3. 

Dr. Davis Wascatr Crarx, in the first 
article of this copy of the Metnopisr Re- 


view, “A Bishop Paints His Teacher's 
Portrait,” gives an interesting popular 
sketch of this most briliant biography. 
The Eprror of the Review presented 4 
fairly full review of this work in The 
Christian Advocate of March 14. An ex- 
cellent study also appeared in the Zion’s 
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Herald of the same date. We trust that 
these current notices of one of the most 
important books of this year will awaken 
the attention of thousands of readers and 
secure their purchase of the volume for 
their library shelves and for repeated 
reading. We hope that still further con- 
sideration and criticism of this remarkable 
portraiture of a man and a philosopher 
will appear in future numbers of the 
Meruopist Review, 

Just seven years ago in our May-June 
number of 1922, over seventy-five pages 
were a Bowne issue, containing a 
posthumous article by him, a memorial 
by McConnell, a symposium of apprecia- 
tions by a dozen distinguished scholars, 
and a record of his trial for heresy, col- 
lected by the Eprron. We recommend its 
re-reading by all who have it in their 
libraries. 


Our Economic Morality and the Ethic of 
Jesus. By Harry F. Warp. 323 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Tue fighter for social righteousness 
must face two aspects of liberalism which 
are continually making their demands 
upon him. Obviously the first of these is 
immediate amelioration of bad social con- 
ditions. He must stand ready to devise 
and support any program which will bring 
even temporary relief to some of the in- 
supportable evils of our contemporary life. 
But the more earnestly he seeks to allevi- 
ate conditions, the more definitely he comes 
face to face with the fact that they are as 
they are because of the fundamental im- 
morality of our whole social and ethical 
structure. The surface manifestations of 
inequality and inhumanity are symptoms 
of a weakness which is organic. There- 
fore no social diagnosis is thorough which 
does not lay bare this ultimate defect. 

The value of this new book of Harry 
Ward’s is that it does not indulge in 
superficial criticisms of particular aspects 
of society, but goes to the heart of our 
whole system and tells us what is wrong 
there. These pages contain an X-ray 
photograph, not the report of a casual 
diagnosis. Professor Ward is one liberal 
who refuses to be sidetracked by inciden- 
tal social programs. Seeing the sickness 


of our civilization as an organic disease, 
he refuses to be satisfied by surface 
remedies. He insists on a_ cardial 
therapy. I, for one, do not see any escape 
from the logic of his position. The only 
way to get rid of the follies and wicked- 
nesses of our present social order is to 
produce a new one newly motivated and 
built on a radically different philosophy of 
life. 

Because this book is the clearest state- 
ment I know of the inescapable conflict 
between Christ and capitalism, I think 
it is an essential book for the library of 
every minister and of every layman who 
indulges in the luxury of an open mind. 
Nobody will agree with all of it, of course. 
It comes out of a mind acutely conscious 
of social inequalities and is phrased in 
the language of one who is in dead earnest. 
Those who are not equally responsive to 
injustices and equally determined to right 
them will find much with which to quarrel, 
but that is not the point. The point is 
that here is a statement of a position 
which cannot possibly be ignored, which 
must be weighed and taken account of. 
No man can call himself informed who is 
ignorant of it or intellectually honest who 
dodges it. In other words this book has 
in it something for every reader to learn, 
statements which will stimulate any alert 
mind to think, and truth which must be 
astutely taught by those who are con- 
vineed by it. As for me, I'd walk a mile 
for any book like this. 

In the beginning Ward raises the ques- 
tion which must be answered before eco- 
nomic discussion of any sort can be de- 
fined, namely, whether man by taking 
thought can change society or whether 
he is helpless in the grip of natural law 
and inexorable economic destiny. If the 
former be true then he may proceed with 
his anal¥sis as a means toward creating 
a humane society, but if the latter then 
economic analysis is an end in itself. Of 
all the confessions of futility which pessi- 
mistic humanity allows itself none is 
more paralyzing than that which says 
that we are helpless in the face of the 
economic structure which our own hands 
have built. If it be true then the seam- 
stress must stitch her eighteen hours a day 
for ever and the scrap heap of industry be 
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piled high with men past fifty. Such an 
intolerable conclusion gives the lie to its 
own logic. By taking thought men have 
made “inexorable economic law” elastic 
enough to make room for safety devices 
in factories, eight- instead of twelve-hour 
days, and higher wages for laboring men. 
That same thought can continue to un- 
cover the waste, inefficiency, injustice, and 
inbumanity in our present system and then 
can remake it so that they are eliminated. 
Where labor is unevenly borne, so that 
some backs break while others never carry 
any load, the intelligence can devise a more 
even sharing of it. The same mind that 
can detect the unequal distribution of 
wealth that keeps some starving and others 
literally rolling in luxury can work out a 
plan which will distribute it more evenly. 
Upon that faith we must go ahead to build 
our better world. 

That such a world is needed is made 
plain by a review of what our present 
system presents us. Children are born in 
overcrowded tenements and raised to 
stunted maturity without sunlight and 
without proper nourishment. Conflict is 
everywhere in control, beginning with indi- 
vidual bidding against individual, con- 


tinuing with corporations competing with 
corporations, and coming to its fruition 


in nations fighting nations. Agriculture, 
our basic industry, is bankrupt in the rich- 
est nation of the world. The average wage 
of our workingmen is admittedly lower 
than the minimum established by our own 
government as necessary for the mainte- 
nance of American standards of living. We 
are unable to consume what our machinery 
produces, while in many places the basic 
needs of common existence are not met. 
Our fathers came to a continent un- 
bounded in size, fabulously rich in natural 
resources, equipped with marvelous fer- 
tility of soil; all nature’s gifts were here 
to satisfy human needs. Yet to-day on 
that continent some are starving, thou- 
sands have no assurance of continual em- 
ployment, bundreds of thousands face a 
destitute old age. The facts themselves 
are commentary enough on the acquisitive 
society which has made them come to pass. 
We pay a heavy tribute in our economic 
life to what we are pleased to call com- 
mon sense. 
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Perhaps no field needs debunking more 
than that of economic discussion. Its 
shibboleths are not one, but many. We 
happily assume that certain words ang 
phrases close all discussion, our happiness 
being a reflection of our fatuity. Take. 
for example, that ringing word, service. 
We have now arrived at the place where 
we make competition in money-making 
identical with competition in service. How 
are you going to measure a man’s service 
to his fellows? It is very simple according 
to our contemporary ethics. All you have 
to do is to find what his income is, for be 
profits most who serves best. If any- 
thing can be more fatuous than that | 
have not yet learned of it. All lovers of 
good old English words should rise to 
applaud anyone who makes an effort to 
define service in real terms. I am at the 
place where I despise the werd. It smacks 
too much of that virile specimen, the suc- 
cessful salesman in, the lingeries. If it 
is to regain its standing we must begin 
to think of it in qualitative rather than 
the present quantitative terms. Now it 
is sheer hypocrisy. Another of these un- 
answerable terms is taken from the gos- 
pel according to Charles Darwin, namely, 
“the survival of the fittest.” But nobody 
seems to ask, “Fittest for what?” Plainly 
we ordinarily mean fittest for money-mak- 
ing. Just think how, in every organized 
activity, we have taken it for granted that 
fitness for money-making inevitably im- 
plies fitness for everything else—even for 
membership on church boards and boards 
of trustees for colleges. The market rates 
men, we accept its rating and then call 
it the survival of the fittest! 

Both these travesties of definition as 
well as all the ironies of our current 
system go back to the profit motive, which 
is the heart of modern economics. Profit 
is the great god before whom we all must 
bow and to whom we give the glory for 
all human endeavor and attainment. We 
are told that we must build on the profit 
motive because we must deal with human 
nature as we find it. Naturally, that 
raises the question, “As who finds it?” 
Ordinarily we have meant as the merchant 
finds it. In other words, here is a man 
who approaches men purely on the basis 
of the acquisitive motive, naturally un- 
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covers their greed and then proceeds on 
the assumption that the one motive to 
which he has appealed is the only one that 
really moves them. How fallacious such 
an assumption is must be obvious to any 
ene who has worked with or caught the 
spirit of the artists, the scholars, the 
social workers, and the genuine craftsmen 
of the world. I suppose that Thomas 
Edison is worth a lot of money, but nobody 
who knows him at all would even suggest 
that he has done his epoch-making work 
for the sake of financial profits. As a 
matter of fact, the group of young men 
surrounding him are, to use their own 
words, “trying to make some money for 
the old man in spite of himself.” He is 
working for something besides profit. 
What is it? Can it be aroused in others? 
Sometime I hope that Doctor Ward will 
give us a fuller description of those activi- 
ties, which he mentions incidentally, in 
labor and co-operative movements, and in 
the public services of the government of 
which the stimuli are other than profit 
seeking. 

The profit motive is at present the great 
economic delusion perpetuating the myth 
of the economic man, responsible for the 
immediate and specific waste of our 
system, and destructive of craftsmanship 
and esthetics. It is committed to the 
fallacy of thinking of the individual as 
independent of the community and so gives 
all the credit and the reward to him. How 
far does the community assist in creat- 
ing profits? How far should it share in 
the economic surplus it has helped to 
create? Society is not yet ready to allow 
moral considerations to govern its dis- 
tribution of property and so is laying up 
trouble for the future about which it 
refuses to care. For example, we hand 
out $300,000 to a prizefighter without even 
a thought of the children to whom his 
money will ultimately go. Our aristoc- 
racy of to-day comes out of the loins of 
pioneers who made money by work. Our 
rulers of to-morrow will be the children of 
Hollywood administering the interests on 
the huge sums we are paying for our 
amusements to-day. When we grow wise 
we shall give some thought to the social 
consequences of the distribution of wealth. 

All these questions finally dissolve in 
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the comprehensive one, what is society for? 
Is it simply a continual organizing and 
merging of activities to increase money 
making, or is it a mutual enterprise for 
the discovery and enrichment of life? If 
it be the latter, as we believe it is, then 
religion as magic or apocalypse may have 
nothing to say about it, but ethical reli- 
gion can play no less a part than that 
demanded by Professor Ward. He calls 
us to a heroic effort to replace our deca- 
dent, competitive society with a virile, co- 
operative one founded on the ethic of the 
Galilean. 
Frank Kinopon. 
East Orange, N. J. 


Faith in the Divine Fatherhood. By Wu- 
uiAM Perer Kino. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Cokesbury Press, 1928. Pages, 372. 
Price, $2. 

Wuewn the announcement was made a 
few months ago of Dr. Gilbert T. Rowe’s 
acceptance of a professorship, many peo- 
ple experienced a feeling ‘of deep regret 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was to lose his able editorial serv- 
ices. Both as book editor of that church 
and as editor of the Methodist Review 
Quarterly, Doctor Rowe had revealed his 
possession of talents of a high order. 
Judged by the present volume, Dr. W. P. 
King, his successor, will maintain without 
difficulty the fine traditions of the office. 
He was already favorably known among 
us for his excellent book on The Practice 
of the Principles of Jesus, of which the 
book under review may be regarded as a 
continuation in a more definitely theo- 
logical direction. The book is adequately 
described by its title, although it gives 
considerable attention both to the presup- 
positions of divine Fatherhood in a philo- 
sophical theism and to the concrete appli- 
cation of it in the individual life and 
social institutions of mankind. Indeed, 
one of the two criticisms which might be 
laid against the book would be that in the 
consideration of these presuppositions the 
attempt is made to cover too much ground. 
For example, it is not possible to deal 
fairly with pantheism in two or three short 
paragraphs. The other criticism naturally 
grows out of this, namely, the extreme 
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severity of the style. Doctor King has so 
much to say that he refuses to use a single 
word more than is necessary. Where 
many men would have used a paragraph 
he uses a single sentence, and where they 
would have used a chapter he uses a para- 
graph. This severe and condensed style 
witnesses to the amplitude of the author’s 
mind, but it becomes a bit tiresome for 
the reader. 

But these are minor matters. One 
would much rather dwell on the two out- 
standing merits of the book. The first of 
these is its theological courage. Doctor 
King is not bound by the thinking of the 
past. He respects it—as every man does 
who really knows it—but he refuses to 
believe that it is necessarily final. *He be- 
lieves that the divine Fatherhood is an 
absolutely normative conception for all 
Christian doctrines. Believing that, there 
are certain traditional doctrinal state- 
ments which he is bound to repudiate, for 
example, that Christ suffered to placate 
the wrath of an angry God (pp. 142-3), 
and that men become members of the 
kingdom of God by subscribing to a creed. 
He differentiates remorselessly between 
“belief about Christ” and “faith in Christ” 
(chapter 24), and one can but hope that 
every reader will lay the discussion to 
heart. “Christlikeness is the heart and 
soul of Christianity. John Wesley has 
said in effect that a loud-mouthed speaker 
may bawl out platitudes about doctrine, 
free salvation, and justification by faith, 
and his hearers will exclaim, What a won- 
derful gospel sermon; but they lose their 
enthusiasm if another tells them that to 
be a Christian is to live as Christ lived” 
(p. 259). 

The second outstanding merit of the 
book is its social courage. Doctor King 
handles without gloves the crying ills of 
our day and shows how incompatible they 
are with “the religion of Jesus.” He is 
a Southerner, but he sees that racial 
antipathies are not only foolish: they are 
anti-Christian. He has three chapters on 
“The Heresy of the Orthodox” which are 
hereby recommended to the careful perusal 
of all those who suppose that the only 
heresy is “creedal divergence.” Especially 
does he raise his voice against the iniquity 
of militarism. “Between the position of 
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Dr. S. P. Cadman in his denunciation of 
war and the position of Dr. John Roach 
Straton with his notion that there cap be 
no peace on earth until Jesus sets up his 
physical kingdom, any man who has not ap 
incurable softening of the theological braiy 
can but choose the former position” (p. 
293). 

Yes, indeed, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is to be congratulated op 
its new editor. 


Epwin Lewy, 
College of Theology of Drew University, 


Child Nature and Nurture According to 
Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf. By 
Henry H. Mever, Ph.D. (Yale). Pp. 
229. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
$2.50. 


Count Zinzenporr was probably the 
first modern leader to sense the fact tha! 
a child is not a small edition of a man, but 
that mental] and religious development js 
evolutionary in each individual; and in this 
ne anticipated Darwin by a century, and 
Froebel and Pestalozzi by a generation. 
Thus he becomes the true pioneer of mod- 
ern educational methods. But this fact 
has been largely overlooked through an 
over-emphasis upon his efforts toward 
church unity. His long, busy life was so 
filled with problems and duties that he was 
barely able to finish a single of his multi- 
tudinous writings, and scholars, either dis- 
couraged or disgusted at the fragmentary 
nature of almost everything he wrote, have 
for the most part left his manuscripts 
severely alone, and talked of Zinzendorf, 
when they have talked of him at all, in 
general terms. Recently, however, sev 
eral scholars have undertaken a more 
thorough study of Zinzendorf’s writings, 
especially with respect to religious educa- 
tion of children, and the result has been 
two or three very complete books, among 
which this of Doctor Meyer’s will find a 
cordial welcome. 

This history of religious education, as 
developed by Zinzendorf, is a new book in 
every sense of the word. Doctor Meyer 
has translated practically every part of it 
directly from the manuscripts or first edi- 
tions of the writings of Zinzendorf himself, 
a few of which have been edited by Doctor 
Uttendoerfer, of Herrnbut, Saxony, and 
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Doctor Schwarze, of Bethlehem, Pa., at 
which places he gained access to the 
archives of the Moravian Brethren and un- 
earthed much valuable material. It was 
a prodigious undertaking, and at times 
must have been a discouraging one. But 
perseverance and scholarship won out, and 
we have a book revealing the surprisingly 
modern viewpoint of Count Zinzendorf, 
and a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the man and his work. It will no 
longer be necessary for students to mull 
over vast collections of letters, diaries, and 
unfinished manuscripts to extract a 
glimpse of Zinzendorf’s methods. We have 
that work done in an admirable way in this 
hook, which, in the light of its balanced, 
lucid style and its complete, well-rounded 
picture of the training schools and methods 
of this great man, creates a sourcebook 
that we can ill afford to overlook. 
Josepn M. Buessino. 
High Bridge, N. J. 


The Stringing of the Bow. By Oswarp W. 
S. McCain. Pp. 250. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.75. 


Growtne interest in the moral and reli- 
gious development of college students has 
begun to produce a considerable literature 
of a more or less “pep talk” type. Doctor 
McCa!l, who is pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, has come into intimate contact with 
thousands of college students and won 
their confidence to the extent that he at 
times rivals Judge Lindsey, and for much 
the same reason: college boys and girls 
have found in him a friend whom they may 
trust, and they have come to him with their 
perplexities, their aspirations, and their 
opinions, to such an extent that he has 
been able to understand the college mind 
perfectly; and out of that perfect under- 
standing he has prepared this book, de- 
signed to meet the difficulties that confront 
them. 

Possessed of a rich store of illustrative 
material, gathered from travel, an ac- 
quaintance with the best of the world’s 
literature, and personal contact with the 
students themselves, plus a rich imagery 
and an enviable power of expression, he 
has combined his powers into a group of 
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inspirational talks on ideals, ambitions, 
manners, marriage, health, and religion, in 
which his aim is to point them into the 
Christian way, which he does his best to 
make real, practical, and winsome. 

As “orthodox” sermons they are at times 
almost a contradiction in terms, but as 
helpful discussions of the real problems 
that students face—problems of morals, 
ideals, the cultivation of higher interests, 
and their attitude toward life and religion 
—they are tremendously valuable. And, 
since youth needs an immediate antidote 
for a poisoned philosophy of life, he speaks 
directly to the actual difficulties that his 
student friends must wrestle with. For 
that reason they remain as sermons of the 
highest type, even though they are at 
times practically empty of religious termi- 
nology. 

The book has another merit: Doctor Mc- 
Call has built it around specific questions 
put to him by students in his congrega- 
tion, and as such it is representative of the 
student mind, which furnishes us with a 
clue to the solution of this perplexing, even 
if overdone, problem of college morals. 

Josepn M. Bressina. 

High Bridge, N. J. 


Character Building in Colleges. By W. A. 
Harper. Pp. 237. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


A cottece president should be qualified 
to speak on education, and the president 
of the first college in America to erect a 
religious education building should be 
especially qualified to speak on religious 
education as an element in character for- 
mation among college students. That is 
why this book must gain a wide hearing 
among educators and others who are inter- 
ested in the vital problems growing out of 
modern college life. Doctor Harper is 
president of Elon College, North Caro- 
lina, and has for more than twenty-five 
years been interested in college life as stu- 
dent, teacher, and administrator. The 
chapters of the book present a careful 
analysis of the present status of religious 
education in practically every college in 
America, and show that though the pres- 
ent condition is far below the standard he 
sets, there is noticeable improvement. 
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He assumes the attitude that character 
building is best effected through the 
medium of religious education and reli- 
gious activities in Christian colleges. He 
would have every professor a Christian 
and a wholesome personal influence. He 
would have definite religious organization 
in every school, based on plans similar to 
that adopted by the University of Penn- 
sylvania. And he would give definite voca- 
tional guidance to students, based, not 
upon the mere advantages of various pro- 
fessions or industries for money making, 
but upon the opportunities offered there 
for life-investment and character-develop- 
ment. 

Most of the chapters of this book were 
given as lectures or prepared as mono- 
graphs on religious education for church 
boards. President Harper has made a de- 
tailed study of courses, and gives a very 
careful and complete outline for religious 
educational work. This makes the book 
tremendously valuable to anyone who is 
interested in preparing courses of study 
for college students, or even young peo- 
ple’s groups in the church school. 

Those who must face this problem— 
teachers, ministers, or administrators—can 
well afford to give this book careful atten- 
tion, for “the eleven chapters form what 
is believed to be a practical approach to 
one of the absorbing problems of our 
higher educational life and upon whose 
‘progressive and satisfying solution great 


issues hang.” 


JosepH M. B tesstna. 


High Bridge, N. J. 


Beginnings of Arminianism to the Synod 


of Dort. By A. W. Harrison, M.C., 
B.Se., D.D., Vice-Principal of West- 
minster Training College. London: 
University of London Press, Ltd., 12s. 
6d. 


Ow the title page is the following from 
one of Carlyle’s letters: “The whole sub- 
ject is Dutch built; heavy-bottomed, with 
an internal fire and significance indeed, but 
extremely wrapt in buckram and lead.” 
The book is dedicated “To Leiden Uni- 
versity. “That famous university and re- 
nowned commonwealth, which has been, as 
it were, a sanctuary of liberty..—Milton.” 
There are eleven chapters: “Introduction,” 
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“Arminius: Education and Public Min. 
istry,” “Arminius at Leiden,” “Last Years 
of Arminius,” “The Great Remonstrance,” 
“Vorstius and Leiden University,” “My. 
tual Toleration,” “The Downfall of the 
Oligarchy (Barnevelt and His Friends)» 
“The Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort,” 
“The Findings of the Synod,” “Conecly- 
sion.” There is an index, but it would 
have been much more useful if the impor. 
tant entries had been analyzed, ag js 
Arminius only. 

This is a splendid piece of work, full, 
even detailed, impartial, written from 
Dutch sources and authorities, and since 
the older books on the subject are out of 
print, is indispensable to the student, and 
for the period that it covers takes the 
place of the brilliant, yet scientific, still 
valuable volumes of Motley. The subven- 
tion of the book by the University of Lon- 
don was worthily bestowed. 

One or two points might be suggested 
for a second edition. Luther did not 
“shrink with horror from the program” 
of the peasants (p. 4), but took their side 
in several points. See his first pamphlet 
on the subject. He did not “urge that 
they should be killed ‘like mad dogs,” but 
in his second pamphlet did compare the 
summary slaying of rebellious marauders, 
murderers, burners who were carrying 
everything before them to the summary 
slaying of a mad dog, as an equally benef- 
icent work for society (“just as when one 
must slay a mad dog; [because if you] 
fight him not, he [mad dog] will fight you 
and the whole country”). You can under- 
stand Luther’s attitude here only when you 
read the three pamphlets carefully in the 
light of the actual events. But who cares 
for historic justice enough to do that? 
Even the great life of Wyclif which came 
out from the same college repeats the ordi- 
nary slander (ii, 245). Luther’s extem- 
poraneous frankness makes him an easy 
mark, but a fair-minded study (see, for 
instance, The London Quarterly Review, 
July, 1910) will generally make one 
ashamed of his misrepresentation. So also 
the well-known quotation from Luther’s 
private Latin half joking purposely ex- 
aggerated pecca fortiter letter—exploited 
so often by our Roman brethren—to shake 
his friend Melanchthon from worrying to 
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death over his imaginary sins, lugged in 
again by our author (p. 318), where the 
hoc is probably not “him,” but the fact of 
the taking away of the sin of the world 
by the Lamb (on which letter see Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, October, 1914, 
pp. 600ff. ). It is unfair to quote the, to us, 
offensive expressions of Luther unless you 
give the context, historical circumstances, 
etc. 

Nor is it true that in the Calvinist state 
the church “made as high claims as did the 
popes of the medieval empire, in fact 
higher because the preachers had sur- 
rendered temporal claims” (p. 44). The 
Calvinist church kept spiritual preroga- 
tives, such as right of clergy to instruct, 
preach, reprove, refuse to give sacrament 
to outbreaking sinners; but in church gov- 
ernment they had not a shred of power 
except in connection with laymen. Of 
course the father in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and the Eternal Father 
“freely and completely forgive” (p. 60), 
but they forgive because the love of both 
is also an atoning love. “In his tenacity 
for the authority of tradition the new 
presbyter (who opposed Arminius) was 
but the old priest writ large” (p. 88). 
But Calvinists held Heidelberg Catechism 
and Belgic Confession true not on account 
of tradition, but only because in their 
judgment these creeds agreed with Scrip- 
ture. It is a fearful exaggeration to say 
that a “good Lutheran would as soon asso- 
ciate with a papist or Mohammedan as 
with a Calvinist” (p. 97, see also p. 191). 
Good Lutherans associated in synods with 
Calvin himself, not to speak of Calvinists. 
When Gomarus said that Constantine the 
Great was blinded by the court preacher at 
Nicea he did not refer to the “courtly 
Eusebius of Caesarea” (p. 111), unless he 
mistook, but to Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
The elector Frederick V (Palatine) did 
not “provoke the Thirty Years’ War” (p. 
191), but the withdrawal of concessions to 
the Protestants of Bohemia by the emperor 
Rudolf II did. In regard to many Armin- 
ians accepting “something like moral influ- 
ence theory” rather than “propitiation of 
angry deity” (p. 254) it is to be said that 
there was no doctrine of a propitiation of 
an angry deity. The strongest Calvinist 
believed that atonement sprang from the 
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love of God. His Bible always had John 
8. 16. 


The author thinks that the famous words 


of the learned Reformer Melville to James 


VI of Scotland and I of England, when he 


called the latter “God's silly vassal,” were 


remembered against him much later and 


caused his imprisonment for four years in 


the Tower of London (p. 90). This is far- 
fetched. The words when spoken meant 
“God’s happy liegeman.” The real cause 
of his suffering from the Episcopalian 
king was his splendid defense before him 
of the Church of Scotland (Presbyterian), 
and especially the sarcastic Latin epigram 
on the ritual practiced by James’ order 
in the chapel of Hampton Court, betrayed 
to the King by some eavesdropper. 

The Calvinist persecution of the Armin- 
ians in Holland is a sad and sorry tale. 
The treatment of Grotius is one of the 
darkest blots in the history of civilization. 
The reader might well recur to Motley, 
especially to his Barnevelt (by the way, 
the author is not acquainted apparently with 
the series of articles on this illustrious 
patriot by Dosker in Presbyterian Re- 
formed Review, 1898-99). What a godsend 
that the Pilgrim Fathers, safe refugees in 
Holland, 1608-20, were Calvinists, not 
Arminians! S A Sem, 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


4A New Commeniary on Holy Scripture. 
Edited by Bishop Gore, H. L. Govnse 
and A. Gitaume. Pp. 695, 158, 743. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$5. 


Tuese 1,600 pages in a single-volume 
commentary of the Bible, including the 
Apocrypha, are sufficiently opulent in 
value to place it beside those former one- 
volume commentaries, one edited by Dum- 
melow and the later by A. S. Peake. Like 
those well-known former publications, be- 
sides the very able and generally accurate 
exegeses, this one includes a host of intro- 
ductory essays on varied scriptural topics. 
Its chief editor, Bishop Gore, has great 
worth in religious ‘leadership to-day, for 
he is both fundamental in historic faith 
and modern in his attitude to the new 
knowledge of the present age. And, al- 
though there are over fifty contributors 
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te this commentary, they are mostly in gen- 
eral agreement with this editor’s outlook, 
being able scholars of the same progres- 
sive orthodoxy. 

If there are any fairly educated per- 
sons who have ceased Bible reading be- 
cause of their new conceptions of science 
or the critical problems of the Holy Book, 
they would do well to use such a commen- 
tary as this, which, although it interprets 
Scripture from the standpoint of modern 
research, nevertheless does not approach it 
from a rationalistic standpoint. Though 
it does find folklore and a legendary halo 
in Genesis, it does not lessen the religious 
value of this early type of revelation. It 
does not, however, go into a purely mysti- 
cal interpretation of the Old Testament. 
It contains one most attractive article on 
that topic. It places proper emphasis on 
the progressive element in the divine reve- 
lation which led Israel from its ancestral 
idolatry to a pure worship of the one just, 
holy and loving God. 

In the Old Testament section there are 
a number of expository essays of rich 
worth, such as “Advice to the Ordinary 
Reader of the Historical Books,” “The 
Prophets of Israel” (by Professor Bur- 
kitt), and Marsh’s article on “Sacrifice and 
Priesthood in the Old Testament.” 

Possibly the chief welcome to this work 
will be its well-planned and useful com- 
mentary on the Apocrypha. These books, 
which help to bridge the gap between the 
two Testaments, have a high historical and 
some of them a rich religious interest. 
Portions have been read in divine worship 
in the Church of England, and there is 
little doubt that Paul and other New 
Testament authors were familiar with and 
influenced by its best, such as “Wisdom.” 

The New Testament section reaches 
about 750 pages and is the best of the 
book. Doctor Gore writes on “The Teach- 
ing of Our Lord Jesus, with an Outline of 
His Life.” Cuthbert Turner expounds 
Saint Mark, which is properly placed first 
of the four Gospels, and he also presents 
an article on “The Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament.” "We commend the 
work of Professor Turner as of highest 
value both for students and_ general 
readers. It reaches 72,000 words and is 
a treatise by itself in length and worth. 
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While it is possible that this big book 
of over 1,200,000 words and 1,624 octayo 
pages may seem to some of us to over- 
emphasize those views which support the 
ecclesiastical preference of the Ancglican 
Church, inasmuch as the largest part of its 
contributors are related to the English 
Church Union, its main value after al] js 
interdenominational and fitting for all 
Christians. Many of us will be glad to 
place beside it on our shelves The Abing- 
don Commentary, which will appear in a 
short time for sale. It will be pleasant to 
unite its Methodism with that Anglican 
vision. In the meantime, we can recom- 
mend Gore’s commentary, one which js 
marvelously cheap for its noble scholar- 
ship and possesses great bigness for quite 
a small price. 


Commentary on the Four Gospels. By 
Davin Surru, D.D. Three volumes. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$10. 


Docror Smirn’s The Days of His Flesh 
is the most readable life of Christ. It re- 
ceived a hearty welcome as the work of a 
scholar and a believer. The fact that it 
has passed through ten editions speaks for 
itself. He has justified his unquestionable 
qualifications in this new book, which he 
describes as “a disciple’s commentary, 
written by a disciple of the heavenly 
Master.” He had in mind preachers and 
teachers and the multitude of quiet Bible 
readers who need guidance in understand- 
ing the Gospels. 

The processes of critical discussion are 
hept in the background, but the conclu- 
sions are used. Questions of historical and 
textual differences are considered, but 
without extended elaborations. The Au- 
thorized Version is used by preference 
because it is best known and its render- 
ings are acceptable. The Introduction 
in the first volume is a fine example of 
lucid discussion. No words are wasted, 
nor is there a detailed weighing of evi- 
dence, pro and con, which often leaves the 
average reader bewildered. The Synoptic 
Gospels were not by eye-witnesses, but by 
the disciples of Matthew, Peter and Paul. 
They were not written by historians or 
biographers, but by editors who used dis- 
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crimination in the choice of the material. 
Their purpose was to present a faithful 
report of what was accepted by the early 
church as the teaching of Jesus and the 
truth of his Person. Doctor Smith is too 
dogmatic in assigning the authorship of the 
Gospel of John to an eye-witness. He 
might have been more considerate of the 
opposite view without becoming contro- 
versial. 

The primary aim of this commentary is 
to emphasize the devotional values of the 
Gospels, by magnifying the reality of 
Jesus, his consciousness of God and his 
socation. This is done by interpreting the 
mind and heart of the Master with such 
vividness that believers will take him and 
follow him seriously by the devout and 
diligent practice of the love of God as he 
revealed it. 

Exposition and application thus go to- 
gether. These are enforced by many 
happy quotations and apt illustrations 
from a wide range of reading in history 
and literature. Doctor Smith has so 
breathed the atmosphere of the Gospels 
that he writes with a spiritual fragrance 
which is truly refreshing. You can turn 
to any of these expositions and find a bal- 
anced mingling of the scholarly and the 
devotional. Here are seed thoughts for 
sermons, topics for addresses, passages for 
private meditation. To say that this is a 
modern Matthew Henry may mean noth- 
ing to most readers who know little beyond 
the name of this commentator of the eight- 
eenth century. But it means something to 
say that these three volumes focus atten- 
tion upon Jesus Christ so as to con- 
strain us to translate his truth in terms of 
faithful living. It is safe to say that criti- 
cal and exegetical commentaries now 
appearing will be read by hundreds while 
this homiletical commentary will be read 
by thousands. Oscar L. Josern. 


The Psychology of Religious Awakening. 
By Ex.mer T. Crarx, S.T.D., LL.D. 
Pp. 170. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


Owrne to the widespread changes of en- 
vironmental conditions, educational meth- 
ods, and religious emphasis since the em- 
pirical researches of Starbuck and Coe, it 
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has become necessary to reconsider their 
conclusions, and by a new collection of 
data, determine whether and to what ex- 
tent these newer movements have modified 
the findings of these pioneers. This has 
been the purpose of Doctor Clark, who in 
the preparation of this volume has made 
the most complete and thorough collection 
of data ever compiled on the subject of the 
religious awakening, and in the study of 
this data one will find that the changes of 
the past thirty years have profoundly 
affected the prevalent types of religious 
experience. 

The crisis type of conversion is passing, 
and in its place we see a trend toward a 
smoothing out experience, a gradual reli- 
gious awakening, rather than a violent 
emotional outburst. The growth of this 
type of experience, due largely to the 
newer methods of religious education and 
the passing of the sterner type of theology, 
has been accompanied by a lowering of the 
modal age of religious awakening from 
fifteen to twelve years. 

In the development of this study Doctor 
Clark has utilized his vast collection of 
data, covering 2,174 cases of religious indi- 
viduals, to determine the relative impor- 
tance of different types of homes, theol- 
ogy, denominational connections, geograph- 
ical location, rural and urban churches, 
and Sunday-school attendance. These re- 
sults are tabulated and charted, and as a 
result we have one of the most thorough 
studies of these various factors of the con- 
version experience ever made. 

However, Doctor Clark has limited him- 
self almost exclusively to college students 
in the south, all but 138 of whom were 
evangelicals. One wonders whether his de- 
ductions serve equally well for other 
groups, and what an equally extensive 
study there would reveal. It is our hope 
that some investigator, stimulated by this 
highly important study of Doctor Clark, 
will apply the same method of research to 
the industrial, and other non-college 
groups, as well as to the Catholic and 
Jewish elements of our society, and em- 
brace a wider range of age groups. It will 
be a prodigious undertaking, but, in view 
of this study, a highly important one. 

Josepu M. Buessrne. 

High Bridge, N. J. 
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Church and State, Political Aspects of Six- 
teenth-Century Puritanism. By A. 
F. Scorr Pearson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


Here we have a very thorough examina- 
tion of the ecclesiastico-political creed of 
the sixteenth-century Puritans. Their 
leader, Thomas Cartwright, the author 
asserts, was more politically minded than 
he himself realized. “Indeed, we have 
psycho-analyzed a Puritan and found a 
politician. We are sure, however, that the 
chief determinant in the life of the Chris- 
tian reformer was his religious and not his 
political faith.” And one of the problems 
of this volume is the relation in men be- 
tween religious and political motives. And 
the author believes that this fascinating 
problem is worthy of the attention of 
Christian thinkers; and he gives much 
space to its consideration. But the book 
covers all the political aspects of sixteenth- 
century Puritanism. 

The late presidential election, with so 
much ignorant talk about intolerance, 
when it was not the result of partisan 
blindness or downright political trickery, 
has revealed the necessity of a historical 
study of the place the clergy has had in 
England and America in influencing polit- 
ical activity. In the studies of the pres- 
ent author we have a good beginning, and 
he discusses the period where the student 
of this subject as it applies to America 
must begin. It is to be hoped that this 
volume will inspire some able minds to 
turn their attention to the subject. 

Frank W. Coutier. 

Washington, D. C. 


A History of Christian Missions in China. 
By K. S. Latovrerre. Pp. 930. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5. 


Tue most encyclopedic volume on the 
subject and one which gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the work of Christian mission- 
aries, this new book by Professor 
Latourette will doubtless become almost 
immediately authoritative. 

Preparation for writing the study has 
been gained by the author in a wide field. 
A secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, a missionary in Changsha, 
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China, teacher in Denison University, anq 
since 1921 professor of Missions in Yale, 
Doctor Latourette has held a sympathetic 
attitude toward the work of foreign mis- 
sions even while making a keenly scientific 
study of the subject. Those who have 
known him looked for a book much like 
the one just published, but few dared to 
expect one so wide in its information, so 
tolerant in its attitudes, so balanced jn 
treatment and judgments. 

Most of us Protestants, when thinking 
of missionary work in China, allow our 
minds no leeway before 1907, when Robert 
Morrison first reached Canton. Doctor 
Latourette allows nine chapters, nearly 
two hundred pages, to cover in tolerant 
survey the work done by Roman Catholic 
and Russian Orthodox missionaries. It 
will doubtless come with surprise to many 
casual friends of missions, even some who 
consider themselves fairly well informed, 
that priests of the Roman Catholic faith 
had penetrated nearly every province of 
Cathay, some of them becoming close 
friends of the emperors, before Prot- 
estantism even faintly heard the call to 
far fields. Some Methodists with a naive 
belief that our church has been of great- 
est influence in China may be startled to 
know that this Baptist writer gives to our 
great missionary statesman, Bishop Bash- 
ford, only three references. To Ricci, a 
Jesuit priest, are devoted thirty pages or 
more, 

The chapters on “The Religious Back- 
ground of the Chinese” and “The Char- 
acteristics of Christianity” form the intro- 
duction to the actual historical survey, and 
these are the pages most heavily under- 
lined and annotated in my own copy be- 
cause they are so crammed with meat. 
The author’s study of the likenesses be- 
tween characteristics of Christianity and 
of the Chinese religions is very stimulat- 
ing, and he carries on, then, to show the 
places where the religion of Christ adds 
values not in the other faiths—specifically 
in presenting Jesus himself. 

To most of us the later chapters wil! 
prove more fascinating than the earlier 
ones because they deal with events in which 
we have greater persona] interest. The 
story of the introduction of Protestant 


Christianity is covered in _ necessarily 
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hurried fashion, but the writer is an artist 
in the degree to which he makes a few 
deft strokes picture great and important 
movements. At no place is there evident 
a skimping of necessary data. The author 
speeds up the history without giving his 
readers an impression of being hustled 
from one set of facts to another. When 
the book is laid aside one has a feeling that 
the entire range has been adequately 
treated, that no salient facts have been 
omitted, that a sufficiently clear grasp of 
the complete movement is at the command 
of the student. What more is demanded 
of a history? 

In order to make the book even more 
valuable as a volume of reference, foot- 
notes are copiously given. The references 
are to a veritable mountain range of books 
in several languages. Bibliography and a 
splendid index are appended. 

“The Place of Methodism in the Chris- 
tianization of China?” Read this book and 
find out. In the finding your eyes will be 
opened to the great debt owed to Roman 
Catholic pioneers, you will learn some- 
thing of the intricate interrelations be- 
tween the many Protestant denominations, 
and it is prophesied that you will emerge 
from the lengthy reading a better Meth- 
odist—of a broad and tolerant sort. 

This might well be a required study for 
every student in the theological schools. 
And what a blessing it would be if it were 
recommended to and read by every Meth- 
edist minister! 

Frank T. Cartwricur. 

New York City. 


The Word of God and the Word of Man. 
By Kart Bartn. Translated by 
Dovetas Horton. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $2.25. 


Tue historical and psychological study 
of religion has recently been held up to 
scorn by a group of reactionary theolo- 
gians under the leadership of Barth. He 
was born in 1886 and was pastor of a 
Swiss Reformed Church in Safenwil, where 
he published a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. This volume, marked by 
independent thought, brought him before 
the public. He was then appointed to the 
chair of Reformed Theology at Gottingen 


and in 1925 to the chair of Theology at 
the University of Miinster. The substance 
of his revolutionary teaching is found in 
the present volume of eight addresses, 
four of which were given while still in the 
pastorate, between 1916 and 1920. 

Barth asserts that dogmatic theology is 
too concrete and positive because it pre- 
sents the truths of revelation as though 
they could be fully and finally understood. 
Critical or rather mystical theology is too 
elusive and negative because it discounts 
man’s ability of his own free wil] and 
accord to experience communion with God. 
Barth propounds a dialectic theology or a 
theology of crisis, which lies between the 
other two. It is neither an affirmation nor 
a negation, but an acceptance. God is the 
great Unknown and he is incomprehensible 
even in his revelation through Jesus Christ. 
Indeed, God cannot be known by the 
intellect nor by experience, but only by 
faith. 

In denying the rights of the psycho- 
logical and experimental interpretation of 
religion, Barth protests against subjectiv- 
ism, but he makes faith a vacuum to be 
filled by God. In attacking the idealism of 
Kant, he really reverts to it by the back 
door. In criticising the experience-the- 
ology of Schleiermacher, he lands himself 
in a dilemma which makes it difficult to 
distinguish the actual voice of God from 
imitations of that voice. It is gratifying to 
announce that English readers are now 
able to study Schleiermacher’s great con- 
tribution, The Christian Faith, translated 
by Professor H. R. Mackintosh and others, 
and just published by Scribners. 

Barth goes further and insists that 
theology and the church have done more 
to narcotize than to stimulate the quest 
for God, He thus discounts the Christian 
testimony of the past and almost in the 
same breath he confesses that he belongs 
to the lineage of Luther, Calvin, Paul and 
Plato. No German theologian fails to 
eulogize Luther. Barth is no exception, but 
his indebtedness is more directly traceable 
to the extreme predestinarianism of Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards. Where he magni- 
fies the sovereignty of God without relat- 
ing the divine transcendence to the divine 
immanence, he is more akin to the heretic 
Marcion. He is asking us too much to cut 
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loose from Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Har- 
nack, Wernle and Bousset and follow his 
random speculations. 

His dialectic is discordant and contra- 
dictory rather than paradoxical. It is the 
crisis theology of a vehement soul who de- 
sires to deepen the sense of sin and guilt 
and who would have us take God seri- 
ously. His pessimism reflects the incoher- 
ent and inconclusive thinking current since 
the war. It is doubtless a mark of sensi- 
tiveness to the undermining influences of 
our ambiguous times. It, moreover, dis- 
lodges the fatuous optimism of mediocre 
complacency common in some of our reli- 
gious thought. But he raises more ques- 
tions than he answers. Such a challenge is 
doubtless necessary to help us to separate 
the things which are shaken and perishable 
from what cannot be shaken and shall re- 
main. 

The book is certainly worth careful 
reading, especially for its insistence that 
the demand of our day is for a new 
approach in God to the whole of life. It 
has a special appeal to the preacher who 
is regarded as occupying a strategic posi- 
tion. This is shown in the chapters on 
“The Need and Promise of Christian 
Preaching,” and “The Word of God and 
the Task of the Ministry.” The earnest- 
ness and genuine ability of Barth do not, 
however, excuse the exaggerations and 
contradictions of his agitated utterances, 
which are rhetorical rhapsodies that make 
more of hysteria than of history. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


Tongues of Fire. By Gaace H. Turn- 
puLL. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1929. $3.50. 

Tuene is no doubt of the need for a well- 
selected and fairly extended collection of 
passages from the religious literatures of 
the world, provided that it be reasonably 
priced. Miss Turnbull has rendered such 
a service, making use of well-known trans- 
lations, having taken counsel with com- 
petent scholars. The result is what could 
almost be called an anthology of religious 
literature. The sacred writings of Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Rome, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, India, China and the Far 
East, and even of the Island World and 
of America have been drawn upon. All! of 
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the great books of religion have vicldeq 
their quota for this compendium. Besides 
the chapters exhibiting separately various 
religious literatures, there are others which 
bring together from everywhere views of 
the genesis of the world, psalms of the 
great faiths and their prayers. These are 
attractive chapters. No great teacher, no 
great book of religion has escaped the 
compiler. Tongues of Fire is a well-chosen 
title, and the subtitle, “A Bible Composed 
of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan World,” 
is nothing less than a description of the 
book. The method and the motive of the 
author are set forth in the following state- 
ment: 

“I have made no attempt to present here 
the full and logical development of any 
religious or philosophical system; instead, 
I have chosen those passages which seem 
to have the greatest beauty and spiritual 
appeal, leaving it to the reader to enter 
on his own account into a more intensive 
study of that religion which interests him 
most.” This is commendable. The author 
has performed her task in fine fashion and 
the finished work is well worth owning. 

Geo. W. Baicos, 

Drew University. 


Main Currents in American Thought. By 


Vol. L. 
Pp. xvii + 413. 


Vernon Lovurs Parrineton. 
The Colonial Mind. 
Vol. Il. The Romantic Revolution in 
America. Pp. xxii + 493. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. %. 
Tuat Dr. Vernon L. Parrington, pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has made in these 
volumes a notable contribution to the 
literature of the history of American 
thought there cannot be the scintilla of a 
doubt. The study is so wide in_ its 
sweep, so comprehensive in its grasp, and 
so challenging in its opinions that it will 
arouse admiration as frequently as it will 
inspire dissent. It deals with American 
literature and its makers not “in the 
narrow field of belles lettres alone, but in 
the outlying fields of social and political 
philosophies.” In doing this Doctor Par- 
rington is breaking virgin soil. This, of 
course, does not mean that previous his- 
torians of American letters have ignored 
social and political backgrounds, but 
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hitherto none has made these phases of 
our national life the bases of such an in- 
clusive study. The work is by no means a 
conglomeration of literary biographies. 
The author takes for granted that his 
reader will be familiar with these or that 
he can secure them elsewhere. He con- 
cerns himself with the fundamental social 
and economic backgrounds and with the 
philosophies which have produced the con- 
ditions which reflect themselves in our na- 
tional literature. 

By the time the reader has covered a 
hundred pages, he is able to see the gen- 
eral point of view of the author outlined 
with considerable clarity. Doctor Par- 
rington is a liberal politically and reli- 
giously. He does not fail to recognize 
the rugged virtues of the ecclesiastical 
over-lords of Puritan New England, but 
he is more sympathetic with the iconoclasts 
who battled against the leaders of the 
old theocracy than he is with the defend- 
ers of the rock-ribbed theology of the 
mighty Calvin. John Cotton, chief among 
the clerics of primitive Boston, is depicted 
as somewhat of a “shuffler” and an im- 
peder of social and political progress. 
Thomas Hooker, who founded the new 
colony at Hartford in the Connecticut 
wilderness, fares much better at the hands 
of this historian. About him as an un- 
muzzled preacher and an undaunted 
protagonist of American liberty, Doctor 
Parrington shows considerable enthu- 
siasm, a feeling which he communicates 
to his readers. 

But the third and fourth generations of 
New England leaders are treated in 
rather cavalier fashion. He begins his 
study of “The Mather Dynasty” with these 
foreboding sentiments: “For one who is 
not a loving student of the unamiable 
bickerings that clutter the records of early 
New England, and who does not read 
them by the gentle light of filial loyalty, it 
would seem presumptuous to venture into 
the thorny fields tilled by the Mathers. 
He is certain to get well scratched and 
not at all certain to return with any fruit 
gathered.” No one, however, will accuse 
Doctor Parrington of being a “loving stu- 
dent” of any aspect of the careers of the 
three Mathers. There are some grounds 
for filing a few objections to his treat- 
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ment of Cotton Mather. Perhaps all that 
is said of him by the author is true, but 
there is so little emphasis upon the posi- 
tive phases of the life of the third and 
greatest Mather, that the result is a pic- 
ture of an egotistical, meddlesome neu- 
rotic. The chapter on Jonathan Edwards 


-is strong, scintillating, and suggestive, yet 


there is reason to believe that “the Great 
Awakening” in which Edwards and White- 
field labored together was something more 
than an orgy of ignorant emotionalism. 

In dealing with the mountain peak 
figures in political thought Doctor Par- 
rington has written some of the most 
luminous and profound paragraphs to 
which the student of our national life has 
access. The chapter on Jefferson is 
worthy of at least half a dozen readings. 
Here the author is not hampered by any 
imperfect sympathy with the subject of 
his chapter. In the clesing paragraph we 
read the following sentences: “To all who 
profess faith in the democratic ideal Jef- 
ferson is a perennial inspiration. A free 
soul, he loved freedom enough to deny it 
to none; an idealist, he believed that the 
welfare of the whole, and not the pros- 
perity of any group, is the single end of 
government. . . . Among the great 
thinkers of the constitutional period Jef- 
ferson remains by far the most vita] and 
suggestive, the one to whom later genera- 
tions may return most hopefully.” 

The second volume closes with studies 
of Lowell and Holmes under the title 
“The Authentic Brahmin.” This chapter 
bristles with well-turned epigrams and 
illuminating thoughts. For example, Doc- 
tor Parrington takes issue with Holmes in 
giving the romantic “Chambered Nautilus” 
the first place among his poems, saying, 
with perspicacious judgment, ““The One- 
Hoss Shay’ is worth a volume of such 
pretty moralizing.” The section dealing with 
the Unitarian revolt, transcendentalism 
and the mid-nineteenth century reformers 
is reading that minds alert to thought 
movements will devour with avidity. The 
chapter on Emerson is discriminating and 
at the same time appreciative. It contains 
this noble tribute: “A friend of civilization, 
he was partisan only to the ideal; to 
justice, truth, and _ righteousness. A 
Yankee of the Yankees, a Puritan of the 
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Puritans, he had emancipated himself 
from all that was mean and ungenerous in 
the one and harsh and illiberal in the 
other. A free soul, he was the flowering 
of two centuries of spiritual aspiration— 
Roger Williams and Jonathan Edwards 
come to more perfect fruition.” 

A word might be said in regard to the 
style." Now and then the occasional long 
sentences in long paragraphs make rather 
hard reading. On the other hand the book 
is characterized by a brilliancy of expres- 
sion, which indicates that it is the product 
of one possessing the rather rare linguistic 
instinct. Thousands of sentences could be 
quoted indicating that the author is an 
original thinker and an artist in words. 
For example, the following are typical: 
“The Yankee was always standing in the 
way of the Puritan’s righteousness. Re- 
spectability was founded on property, and 
respectability was mightier in New Eng- 
land than even John Calvin.” “The 
Calvinist was taught to fear God rather 
than love him.” “Intellectual Boston was 
as parochial as political Boston.” “If 
Garrison was the flintiest character among 
the militant Abolitionists, Whittier was 
certainly the gentlest.” “From the 
prophet to the soldier is but a step, from 
the sword of the Spirit to musket and ball, 
from conscience to the Emancipation 
Proclamation.” “Clay was a born poli- 
tician who never came to grips with real- 
ity.” “Greeley’s mind was as homespun as 
his clothes, and he never quite outgrew cer- 
tain Vermont parochialisms that retarded 
his intellectual development.” “To the in- 
mates of Bedlam a sane man will appear 
queer. In a society of serfs a masterless 
man will be accounted an outlaw.” 

The books in the field of American 
literature which deserve to be mentioned 
in the same breath with this one can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Those 
who are interested in the vital issues of 
American life must read it and reread it. 
The second volume takes us to 1860. A 
third which will carry the study to 1920 
is on the way. It will complete a work 
which no future student of our national 
development can pass by. 

Lewis H. Curisman. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 

hannon, W. Va. 
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SPIRITUAL ETHICS (3 books) 


Methods of Private Religious Living. By 
Henry Netson Wiemann. Pp. 220, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
$1.75. 


Frankness in Religion. By Roserr J, 
Hutcueon. Pp. 308. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Morality in the Making. By Roy E, 
Wurrney. Pp. 168. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Lavine is the very soul of religion. Its 
center is not in that merely instrumental 
region called reason, but in motive and 
will. Hence a true Christian is not one 
who possesses the most accurate truths 
about Christ, but who, as Jesus taught, 
“doeth the will of my Father.” While 
none of these three books can be 
sidered final in their methods of either 
thinking or living, it is only fair to com- 
mend at least the first two as emphasizing 
the true psychological starting point for 
the spiritual life. 

Professor Wiemann is certainly the most 
original in his suggestions. He 
private worship the very crucible in which 
life is shaped. “Worship is the way we 
ride the winds that lift the highest.” Many 
traditionalists may be shocked in his teach- 
ing that the preconditions of worship, 
earnestness and sincerity, may at its begin- 
ning start with the most varied conceptions 
of God, but that it will bring such an in- 
crease of moral values that finally “at the 
level of its widest scope and greatest 
power for good,” it does reach God. He 
sees in worship a psychologic source of 
auto-suggestion, but it goes beyond that 
and reaches the electric shock of higher 
experience. It is a religious release of 
energy, the road to social fellowship whose 
experience of beauty and wider personal 
readjustments brings God into all human 
relationships. While he may not have 
sufficiently emphasized the sacrificial ele- 
ment in religious living, he has giver an 
inspiring and helpful message on_ this 
theme. 

It is remarkable that Professor 
Hutcheon, a Unitarian, in his Frankness 
in Religion, has placed the most intense 
attention to “The Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ,” and that, critical as he is of 


con- 


sees in 
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traditional opinions, he finds the Bible a 


unique textbook of spiritual religion. He, 


sees “that the tap-root of faith is to be 
sought in our affecto-motor rather than in 
our intellectual nature.” And though he is 
too drastic in his criticism of supernatural 
sanctions for morality, he is compelled to 
see that this life of the spirit is inspira- 
tional rather than regulative and dynamic 
rather than static. It would be easy for us 
to criticize many of his rational opinions, 
which are frequently too negative, but this 
treatise is a marvelous illustration of the 
fact that all faiths are now coming to- 
gether by the magnetism of personal reli- 
gious experience. Though he begins with 
“The Psychological Origin of Religion,” 
he sees in conversion a stage in spiritual 
evolution. 

Morality in the Making does not deal 
with spiritual ethics, but is a discussion of 
the natural element in morality. He shows 
that the approvals and disapprowals of 
conduct do have a basis in the vision of 
values in the normal life of man. Doubt- 
less this is true, but do we not need a 
divine power to strengthen the will in 
moral purpose? We commend this book, 
but urge its readers to add a little spir- 
ituality to its able teaching. 

Whatever incompleteness as to Chris- 
tian ethics there may be in all or any of 
these works and whatever objection may 
be held to their excessive liberality of 
thought, they form a demonstration of the 
great growth of modern connections in the 
direction of inward personal piety. 


The Nature of the Physical World. By 
A. S. Epprncrox. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


Tue spiritual is returning to its high 
place by way of science. This is welcome 
not because religion needs the endorse- 
ment of science, but because it testifies to 
a more wholesome attitude to all life. In 
spite of their claims to speak for exact 
science, some physicists are fanatical spe- 
cialists not unlike certain theological dog- 
matists. The explanations of the theory 
of relativity and of the quantum theory 
baffed the layman with the multiplicity of 
confusing words and phrases. He now 
begins to see light under the guidance of 
Professor Eddington, who expounds these 


mysteries with clarity -and humility and 
with a refreshing sense of humor that 
relieves our mental tension. How delight- 
ful to be reminded that “an addition to 
knowledge is won at the expense vf an 
addition to ignorance. It is hard to empty 
the well of truth with a leaky bucket” 
(229). How it stirs us to read, “Nowa- 
days, ‘whenever enthusiasts meet together 
to discuss theoretical physics, the talk 
sooner sor later turns in a certain direc- 
tion. You leave them’ conversing on their 
special problems or the latest discoveries, 
but return after an hour and it is any 
odds that they will have reached an all- 
engrossing topic—the desperate state of 
their ignorance” (179). 

It cannot be emphasized too much, as 
Kant put it, that science cannot give us 
knowledge of ultimate reality. Mathemat- 
ics deals with measurements, but in a uni- 
verse of motion the measusing scale is an 
uncertain test of perfect accuracy. The 
theory of relativity thus comes to the 
rescue, and without making a denial of 
absolute things affirms that the things we 
mostly confront are relative. Time, like 
space, is variable because of the personal 
equation involved. Our calculations, based 
upon the law of statistical averages, there- 
fore yield only a probability. Was it a 
shrewd guess or the insight of genius which 
led Bishop Butler to speak of probability 
as the very guide of life? Nor should we 
overlook the measurements by entropy, the 
name given tothe practical measure of the 
random element which can increase in the 
universe but can never decrease (74). 
And yet do what we will the earth cannot 
get out of the track laid down for it by the 
law of gravitation (152). The conclusion 
of the chapter on “Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse” does not dogmatize that we are the 
only race gifted with the mystery of con- 
sciousness, but it claims that “at the pres- 
ent time our race is supreme; and not one 
of the profusion of stars in their myriad 
clusters looks. down on scenes comparable 
to those which are passing beneath the rays 
of the sun.” 

The discussion of the quantum theory 
reckons with the theory of relativity and 
the principle of indeterminacy, which is 
that “a particle may have position or it 
may have velocity but it cannot in any 
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exact sense have both” (220). This im- 
plies the denial of determinism and the 
affirmation of free will. The chapter on 
“World Building” deals with the selective 
influence of the mind and comes near 
bridging the gulf between the scientific 
world and the world of every-day experi- 
ence. Indeed, values are created by the 
mind, and whether we take note of the 
identical, statistical or transcendental laws 
of nature, both human and spiritual values 
elude science because they belong to a 
realm outside of measurement. 

The closing chapters on “Reality,” 
“Causation,” “Science and Mysticism” take 
note of philosophy and religion. While 
reasserting that the nature of reality is 
outside the province of the scientist, Doc- 
tor Eddington, who is also a religionist, 
puts up a strong plea for the acknowledg- 
ment of God not as a necessary hypoth- 
esis, but as an indispensable actuality. 
Assurance of this does not come from 
formule, but from experience which is inti- 
mate knowledge. There may be a compro- 
mise of illusion and reality with regard 
to physical surroundings, but it is to 
trifle with sacred things to admit such a 
compromise into religion (326). If we 
drop causality in the external world we 
lose the clear distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. If we allow 
the réle to mind and consciousness the idea 
of a universal Mind or Logos is “a fairly 
plausible inference from the present state 
of scientific theory; at least it is in har- 
mony with it” (338). 

Doctor Eddington takes us through 
mazes and marvels, impressing us at one 
time with our abysmal ignorance and again 
reminding us of the validity of certain 
inner convictions. In point of literary 
style, lucid exposition, lively illustrations 
this is‘an exceptional volume. Above all it 
calls a halt to reckless speech in the camps 
of science and religion in view of radical 
changes. But nothing is lost, for all previ- 
ous contributions are not destroyed, but 
refocussed by the new thought. 

Oscar L. Joserpn. 


[The Eprror, in the March-April, 1929, 
issue of this Review, gave further com- 
ment on this remarkable book of Professor 
Eddington, in an article entitled “Science 
and Immortality.”] 
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Hwman Values and Verities. By Henny 
Osponn Tayiorn. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.75. 


Every value is a verity to the person to 
whom it gives satisfaction, but this indi- 
vidualistie test should also have the en- 
dorsement of the community of values. It 
is by the processes of comparison and con- 
trast that values are estimated and their 
place assigned in the scheme of life. This 
is necessary since what is of value to one 
individual and one age may be of little or 
no worth to others with a different inheri- 
tance and environment. There is, how- 
ever, a continuity of values and it is the 
business of the historian to unfold this 
evolving sequence. Then again values are 
estimated differently by philosophy, 
science and religion although all three are 
related to each other. It is thus the char- 
ity of insight and of comprehension, which 
declares that “scientist and philosopher, 
seeking the truth of the middle distances 
or the furthest reaches, are brothers to the 
religious seer, who would cleave the sky 
of God in other fashion.” 

Such is the worthy contention of Doctor 
Taylor in this volume. All students are 
in debt to him for his invaluable contribu- 
tions. His interest in the long story of 
human thought and endeavor has been that 
of a humanist. In a footnote he writes: 
“A man may have excellent powers of ob- 
servation and reason, but he will not ac- 
complish any great thing unless he pos- 
sesses the ethical stability involved in any 
constant purpose, as well as some sense 
of responsibility toward the purpose or 
end which he would reach” (2). He has 
given proof of this qualification in his 
Ancient Ideals, The Mediaeval Mind, 
Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth 
Century, Freedom of the Mind in History 
and other works. 

This latest contribution is enriched by 
the personal note which amounts to a con- 
fession of faith, What he writes in the 
chapter on “Religion” about the way he 
became a_ believing Christian gives the 
key to his outlook upon the whole of life. 
It is too long to quote but here are a few 
sentences: “I believe in God. A conscious- 
ness of a relation to the divine, outdoing 
and outvaluing all other relationships, and 
including them, enfolds me. I wish I 
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could say always. My life has many 
godless hours, with thoughts and occupa- 
tions apparently unrelated to him, even 
as they are unrelated to the major uni- 
fying current of my life. But my unity 
lies in my relationship to God, a relation- 
ship of gratitude, love and aspiration. 
He made us; so he first loved us and is 
our inspiration” (204). 

The convictions of this historian in the 
years of his maturity deserve the most 
respectful attention. His spacious sur- 
veys are always lucid, mellow and sym- 
pathetic. He discourses on _ history, 
philosophy, science, religion, art and 
poetry with constant reference to the 
totality of values and validities, concluding 
with chapters on the active life and the 
whole man. His sympathies are with the 
introverts, the thinkers and dreamers, 
rather than with the extraverts, the doers 
hnd go-getters. But he acknowledges that 
both types are necessary for the fullness 
of life in all its manifold relationships and 
responsibilities. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Handbook of All Denominations. Pre- 
pared by M. Puetan. (Cokesbury Press, 
$1.25.) This is the fifth edition of this 
useful handbook dealing with 125 religious 
sects in America, of which twenty-five are 
new groups. We should know our fellow 
Christians and other pious folks, and here 
is fairly full information. 


Moral Adventure. By Burwetr Hit- 
MAN Srreeter. (Macmillan, $1.25.) This 
is a reprint of those two most valuable 
articles by Canon Streeter in that great 
hook edited by him entitled Adrenture. 
Those who specialize on spiritual ethics 
should read these essays. We commend 
the ownership of the full volume, rather 
than this reprint. 


The Steep Ascent. By Rosert Norwoop. 
(Scribners, $1.50.) This living personality 
and mighty preacher delivered these 
twenty-four noon-tide Lenten meditations 
at Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
in 1928. Reported stenographically they 
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have the vitality of the spoken word. 
That Steep Ascent through “peril, toil and 
pain,” ends in Christhood. His central 
theme is “that our planet is a school of 
initiation into the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God.” He sees the qualitative, not 
quantitative, element of the eternal life. 
Those who dare the desert of sacrifice can 
win this ascent of God. 


Biblical Allusions in Poe. By W. M. 
Forrest. (Macmillan, $2.50.) Is it not re- 
markable that in Poe, rarely regarded as 
one of the religious prophets of literature, 
there is found a familiarity with the Bible 
and reflection of its imaginary ideals 
almost equal to Shakespeare, Browning or 
Tennyson? This is true of his tales, 
poems, essays, criticism and letters. This 
is astonishing and also educational. It will 
really inspire increasing knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. This is an added proof 
that the Bible is a true source of artistic 
genius. All readers of Poe should buy and 
place this book beside his volumes. 


Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost. By 
G. O. Younes. (Christopher Publishing 
House, $2.50.) A keen glamour of adven- 
turous romance hangs over Alaska. Even 
the many of us who shall never dare those 
mountains and glaciers, nor be illuminated 
by its blazing sunsets and northern lights, 
will be marveled by traveling through its 
wild, free open spaces. And the three 
dozen photographic pictures will bring us 
near Alaska. 


In the Shadow of the Wigwam. By 
Newton W. Gaines. (Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, $2.) “A graveyard mys- 
tery” had a story back of it and pointed 
to a future romance. It seems to have a 
certain historic veracity—this tale of 
“Grit” Hazleton’s search for his child 
stolen by the Indians of the wild West. 
A grown woman when found in a wigwam! 


By the Help of the Infinite. By Onatn 
Wiuam Auman. (Richard G. Badger, 
Boston.) This truly devotional book is de- 
signed to help men find God. By solution 
of the physical, material and spiritual 
problems of life, there is found a way to 
the higher life. It starts from “The Spir- 
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itual Universe,” and by spiritual living 
leads up to “The Greater Life.” It reaches 
the eternal, not as a future direction, but 
as a present conscious experience. 


Princes of the Christian Pulpit and Pas- 
torate. By Harry Cray Howarp. (Cokes- 
bury Press, $2.50.) This is a second series 
of fascinating biographical studies follow- 
ing those published by Professor Howard 
a year ago. That series began with Saint 
Francis of Assisi, this with Bernard of 
Clairvaux and ends with James Monroe 
Buckley. Both are really, as Zion’s Herald 
described the first, “A great galaxy.” The 
real giants of the past were in the work 
of the church. Great leaders like Luther 
and Richard Baxter, such Chrysostoms of 
the pulpit as Thomas Chalmers, Henry 
Ward Beecher and Canon Liddon, and 
such ecclesiastical masters as Hugh Price 
Hughes and Doctor Buckley are given in 
this volume a glowing record of glorious 
service. This is a very library of reli- 
gious biography. 


Fiery Grains. Thoughts and Sayings for 
Some Occasions, put together by H. R. L. 
Sneprarp and H. P. MarsHan. (Long- 
mans, $1.50.) Those who read Dick 
Sheppard’s The Impatience of a Parson 
will be interested in this anthology of 
literary quotations, “fiery grains” that 
warmed his head and heart, as well as 
those of his friend, Marshall. These 273 
embers are on all sorts of topics, such as 
having the hump, talking humbug, falling 
in love, losing hope, and a gross of other 
topics. They reach all the way from Saint 
Francis and Lord Bacon to Bernard Shaw 
and L. P. Jacks. Two dozen of them are 
from Sheppard’s own works. There are 
such headlines as “Morning Light,” “Art 
of Living,” “Peace of Mind,” and others, 
ending with “Towards Evening.” This 
paragraph book is wealthy in its illustra- 
tive selections. 


The Riddle of Life. By Neviute S. 
Tartsor. (Longmans, $1.) Suffering is a 
great mystery. It is indeed a riddle hid- 
den in the larger knowledge of God. 
Those who know Baron Von Hiigel’s 
essays concerning the problem of evil will 
do well to read these Lenten addresses by 
this Bishop of Pretoria as an introduction 
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to those great discussions. He goes deeply 
into these mysteries, ably rejects the cheap 
explanations, and reaches a vision of light 
springing up in the darkness. It is Jesus 
Christ who gives the true answer. The 
last chapter presents some practical con- 
siderations, crowned by the ultimate vic- 
tory. This will be a noble devotional book 
for the Lenten season. 


Religion, the Dynamic of Education, 
Edited by Waurer M. Howtertr. (Har- 
pers, $1.50.) This is a symposium on reli- 
gious education written by a dozen spe- 
cialists in this field. Probably the highest 
value is in the essay by Professor Weigle, 
of Yale, on “Religious and Secular E.duca- 
tion.” A Federal District Attorney, 
Charles H. Tuttle, also writes strongly in 
favor of “Weekday Religious Education.” 
The other papers contain much helpful 
material. 

The Great Empire of Silence. By 
Rosert Merritt Bartietr. (The Pilgrim 
Press, $1.25.) These Lenten meditations 
are inspirational essays for the Holy Week 
based on three experiences of Christ— 
Silence, Suffering and Sacrifice. Readers 
will be surprised to see that the first paper, 
on Silence, was first published in The 
Christian Science Monitor, while the second 
is on Suffering (which Eddyism ignores), 
and says that “suffering is a part of the 
law of life.’ The last is a vivid Easter 
message, “The Glorious Adventure.” This 
little devotional book is very beautiful in 
its literary style and properly pious in its 
disciplinary teaching. 


Religion Coming of Age. By Roy Woop 
Setiars. (Macmillan, $2.50.) Doctor 
Sellars sets up two mutually exclusive 
schools of thought, naturalistic humanism 
and theism, and then unreservedly casts 
his lot with the naturalists, abandoning the 
theistic conception of the world with its 
idea of God and immortality, and substi- 
tuting for this a purely naturalistic hu- 
manism. He argues that “the old religious 
outlook is doomed, and irretrievably,’ and 
we reply that we are convinced that he is 
wrong, and irrevocably! To him “a reli- 
gion founded on realities is a_ religion 
coming of age,’ with which we agree 
heartily; but we challenge his right to dis- 
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criminate against the reality of the God 
consciousness in men. And when he says 
that religion can dispense with God and 
Immortality, we feel that he has com- 
pletely missed the meaning of religion, and 
lose confidence in him. We believe that 
there is more to be said for God than this 
author supposes, and that religion, when 
it comes of age, will be a vastly different 
thing than he would have us _ think. 
—J. M. B. 


Authority in Religion. By Harotp Anson. 
(Century Company, $1.50.) Doctor Anson 
accepts the newer scientific view of reli- 
gious authority as vested in the truth 
alone, and places its final appeal in the 
fruits produced by acting upon the inner 
urge of the Holy Spirit speaking directly 
to the individual. Upon this thesis he has 
developed an interesting and helpful book 
in which he seeks to show how Jesus staked 
his claim not upon himself, his divinity, 
or any other “divine right,” but upon the 
truth itself. There bubble from every 
chapter a deep religious insight, original 
and clear thinking, and a healthy faith in 
Christ and the power of the Christian reli- 
gion, interpreted in terms of life, to save 
the world.—J. M. B. 


Evangelized America. By Grover C. 
Lovo. (Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press, $4.) This is a discriminating and 
sympathetic interpretation of the revival 
movements in America, from the great 
awakening of the eighteenth century to 
the commercialized and cyclonic campaigns 
of recent date. It is written by a journal- 
ist who knows how to bring out the high 
spots with regard to the economic and 
social conditions and the beneficia] results 
of these activities. There is no doubt that 
these quickenings influenced American In- 
dependence, and implanted the humani- 
tarian feeling and force which wrought the 
abolition of slavery, the introduction of 
prohibition, and the spiritualization of the 
nation’s material advance. There are ap- 
preciative references to Edwards, White- 
field, Cartwright, Finney, Moody, Chap- 
man. Critical and fair estimates are given 
of such questionable movements led by 
Joseph Smith and William Miller, of the 
eccentricities of the Holy Rollers, the 
Jumpers, Dowieism, Russellism; of the 
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methods of Billy Sunday, Mrs. Macpher- 
son, Straton, Buchman. The desire for 
escape from perplexity into peace is still 
evident. Although the former methods 
are no longer effective, the churches need 
to devise ways by which the Evangel of 
Christ mizht do its persuasive work. This 
book is most timely and acceptable as a 
testimony to the past and a summons to 
the present.—O. L. J. 


The Warrior, the Woman and _ the 
Christ. By G. A. Sruppert Kewnepy. 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50.) The death of 
this war chaplain on March 8 at the early 
age of forty-six gives additional interest 
to his last volume. It sums up all he wrote 
in his previous books of prose and poetry. 
Vigorous thinking and courageous preach- 
ing made him a favorite of the soldiers 
and of the large congregations which 
always heard him with pleasure and satis- 
faction. The notes of penetration and 
pungency are here as well as sound con- 
victions of the effective leadership of 
Christ. The urgent questions of sex, eco- 
nomics, war, peace, religion, as they bear 
on the home, the church and society are 
fearlessly considered. The merit of this 
volume is in the processes of thinking 
rather than in the conclusions. It bristles 
with challenges and appeals, and nothing 
is evaded. He goes behind appearances 
and gets at causes, with insight and im- 
partiality. For instance, “Tennessee is not 
really a protest against Darwinian facts, 
but a protest against pseudo-Darwinian 
values.” That is better put than was done 
at Dayton. Other quotations might be 
given, but the book must be read to ap- 
preciate the distinctions made between 
wrong thought and right feeling. It is, 
nevertheless, a creative conflict all along 
the line and the favorable outcome is with 
those who follow Jesus, the Creative W ar- 
rior, who leads us to God and goodness. 

—O. L. J. 


Jesus and the Human Conflict. By 
Joun Dow, D.D. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50.) Conflict implies suffering. This 
truth is so stressed in the Old Testament 
that it becomes almost its sole theme. It 
is, however, fully illuminated in the New 
Testament. The cross reveals redemption. 
Ii shows us how to engage in the conflict 
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with confidence in God as Father, with 
reverence for his spiritual nature and that 
of man, with reliance upon suffering love 
in meeting evil. Jesus did this and demon- 
strated the superior spirituality and moral- 
ity of his Personality. Doctor Dow en- 
forces this truth in a series of impressive 
studies of the life and teaching of our 
Lord. He liberated religion from the 
fetters of sectarianism, officialism and in- 
tellectualism. The church lapsed from 
this primal freedom and we are shown 
how it is to be recovered so as to extend 
the kingdom of redeeming love through- 
out the world. 


The Glory and the Parlor. By Dororny 
Watworrs Carman. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50.) When so much modern fiction 
specializes in the irrelevancies of abnor- 
mal situations and glorifies sexual perver- 
sions, it is refreshing to read a nove] about 
the normal aspirations and ambitions of 
healthy youth Four generations pass 
before us in this panorama giving a vision 
of four American women, representing dis- 
tinct types, but all characterized by high 
ideals, clean impulses and worthy deeds. 
This is a most understanding interpreta- 
tion and the charm of it is enlivened by 
many humorous episodes. 


The Holy Spirit in Saint Paul. By R. 
Bmcu Hortz. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50.) 
The versatility of the apostle Paul’s Chris- 
tian experience was due to the indwelling 
Spirit. Many conceptions of the Spirit 
were current in the first century, but they 
do not adequately explain what was dis- 
tinctive of Christianity according to the 
New Testament. The illuminating endue- 
ment was the open secret as seen in the 
apostle’s message against legalism and on 
behalf of freedom for all Christian be- 
lievers. The word “Spirit” has various 
shades of meaning in the Pauline writings, 
due to the influence of the Old Testament 
and of Palestinian and Hellenistic Juda- 
ism, but above all to his experience of the 
living Christ. Whatever came to him from 
Philo, the Mystery Religions did not mold 
his teaching on baptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per and the Spirit. This volume by Mr. 
Hoyle is a carefully balanced treatment 
of the whole subject. It concludes with a 
chapter on the value of the Pauline experi- 
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ence for the modern church. It is the 
indispensable condition of a genuine re- 
vival of religion.—O. L. J. 


Dr. George H. Morrison. His Life and 
Work. By Avexanper Gamo™ie. (Double- 
day, Doran, $2.) No book on preaching is 
equal in value to the biography of a great 
preacher illustrating his work in the pulpit 
and pastorate. This life of Doctor Morri- 
son, who suddenly passed away, October 
14, 1928, is welcome. He was a master 
of the “wooing note” in preaching, as all 
knew who heard him or read his many 
volumes of sermons. In a land of great 
preachers, Scotland recognized him as the 
greatest of the moderns. How he con- 
centrated on preaching and pastoral work, 
how diligently he kept qualifying him- 
self for this exacting service by wide read- 
ing and constant preparation, how he exer- 
cised his manysided ministry by the cap- 
tivating charm of his personality, are well 
described in this brief but intensely helpful 
estimate. It should command the careful 
reading of all our preachers, and of the 
laity, without whose intelligent and sacri- 
ficial co-operation no preacher can do his 
best work.—O. L. J. 


The Greatest Book in the World. By 
T. H. Dartow. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$1.50.) This volume aims to show that 
the Bible more than any other book “em- 
braces all the heights and depths of hu- 
man nature.” Among the classics it towers 
high above all the rest. The eulogy is 
justified in eight chapters. Some of their 
titles are: “The Development of Scrip- 
ture,” “The Charter of Christendom,” “The 
Bible and Civilization,” “The Book of All 
Saints.” Far from outgrowing the Bible, 
our apprehension and interpretation of it 
grow with our deepeniag experience of the 
full-orbed Christ. 


Undergraduates. A Study of Morale in 
Twenty-three American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. By R. H. Epwarps, J. M. Arr- 
MAN, Garten M. Fisuer. (Doubleday, 
Doran, $4.) Schools are attacked as fre- 
quently as churches by irresponsible and 
misinformed people. This impartial in- 
vestigation, aided by some of the best 
minds in the academic world, deals with 
every conceivable factor. It reckons with 
the family, the home church, the com- 
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munity from which the students come. 
The major part of the report deals with 
school activities. Among the questions 
taken up are student groupings by fra- 
ternities and sororities, the relation of the 
curriculum to social and other endeavors, 
the place of athletics, the relations of men 
and women in co-ed institutions, the 
values of student government and the 
honor system, the religious beliefs and 
practices of faculty and students, the 
effectiveness of religious agencies, the 
ideals of scholarship, the qualifications of 
teachers, the efficiency of the administra- 
tion. There is a healthy absence of cap- 
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tious criticism and instead there are many 
constructive suggestions for improvement, 
not from the standpoint of academic 
theorizing, but of informed sympathy. 
To be sure all is not well in the kingdom 
of learning in the United States, but hasty 
conclusions are unwarranted. Nowhere is 
there more idealism and heroism than 
among the students and faculties, who are 
seriously carrying out an arduous task. 
What they are trying to do deserves 
greater publicity for the sake of better 
support. This volume is a source book 
of the greatest importance and should be 
widely read.—O. L. J. 





A READING COURSE 


The Authority of the Bible. By C. H. 
Dopp, M.A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $8. 


Frequent assertions that the Bible is no 
longer read must be qualified. It is prob- 
ably not read as it used to be with unques- 
tioned acceptance. It is no longer regarded 
as equally valid in all its parts, a fact 
recognized in practice whatever the theory, 
as seen in the larger use of some parts of 
the Bible even by the ordinary reader un- 
familiar with the conclusions of critical 
scholarship. Its real value consists of spir- 
itual and moral guidance for daily life. 
Questions of archeology and history place 
these unique writings in their larger con- 
text. What special investigators find in 
these fields may compel us to change our 
views about external facts. But what is 
internal, which belongs to the essence of 
the biblical message, receives added en- 
dorsement, and our appreciation of its 
real worth is enriched. 

We are entering upon a new day of im- 
partial reappraisal of the Scriptures. We 
are, therefore, justified in believing that 
the Book will be read with greater inter- 
est. One reason for this is based upon the 
recent publication of some important vol- 
umes. A New Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture, edited by Bishop Charles Gore, 
reflects the thought of Anglican scholars 
who still maintain the noble traditions of 


Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Driver. This 
work is too restricted and much of its 
value is neutralized by the introduction of 
ecclesiastical theories of the High-Church 
party. The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
is interdenominational and reckons with 
the republic of international] biblical schol- 
arship. It will, therefore, appeal to a 
larger circle, as was done some years ago 
by Peake’s Commentary on the Bible. 
Both these new one-volume commentaries 
should stimulate a better study of the 
Bible. The preacher should go further and 
get The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary, edited by Professor James Moffatt. 
Four volumes have already appeared. If 
the same high grade of scholership is sus- 
tained, this series will contribute much 
toward realizing the lasting qualities of 
the New Testament. 

The important matter then is to know 
first of all the circumstances which pro- 
duced the Bible and how its writings 
festify to the solid realities of the reli- 
gious consciousness. This is imperative 
since science and philosophy are reckon- 
ing with the values of religious experience 
without passing ez cathedra judgment. 
This attitude is specially characteristic of 
modern science which does not acknowl- 
edge defeat, but triumph, when old ideas 
have to be abandoned. The principles of 
religion are eternal, but their expressions 
are temporal and subject to change. This 
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fact need cause no panic, for the emerg- 
ence of better forms and different expres- 
sions has increased the power of religion. 
The study of comparative religion has set 
the Bible in a far more exalted place. 
Any one can see this who reads Tongues 
of Fire. A Bible of Sacred Scriptures of 
the Pagan World. Compiled by Grace H. 
Turnbull. 

The buoyancy of the religious vision 
found in our Bible, as nowhere else, gives 
it its legitimate authority. This is the 
thesis of Professor Dodd’s volume. He 
ties up the facts of history with the facts 
of religious experience and shows what 
are the specific values of the Bible for our 
own day. When we understand the actual 
meaning intended by the original writers, 
we can then distinguish between the dogma 
of infallibility, which is an arbitrary decla- 
ration, and the doctrine of inspiration, 
which certifies to the creative religious 
genius of these writers. There were three 
epochs in biblical history when this crea- 
tiveness had its flowering. The first was 
associated with the name of Moses. The 
second was during the greater Hebrew 
prophets. The third was the consumma- 
tion of revelation in Jesus Christ. Much 
confusion will be avoided if we realize that 
the Bible is almost exclusively the author- 
ity on religion. 

The word authority has many meanings. 
Its application to the Bible refers in every 
instance to the personal equation and to 
the appeal from veracity to virtue. Pro- 
fessor Dodd divides his volume into four 
parts, which bear on the authority of indi- 
vidual inspiration, of corporate experience, 
of the Incarnation, of history. The 
emphasis is laid “less upon the Word than 
upon the life behind the Word, and upon 
that life as part of an historical context 
whose meaning is determined by the fact 
of Christ.” This discussion is most timely 
since it offers solutions of many difficul- 
ties. It suggests how further progress is 
to be made in grasping and obeying the 
will of God as we move toward the goal 
of perfection in that fair city in the 
heavenlies. 

The authority of individual inspiration 
is illustrated by the Hebrew prophets. 
The religion of the Old Testament was 
characterized by the sense of awe due to 
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the consciousness of what Rudolf Otto 
calls the “numinous element.” Those who 
achieved communion with God were pos- 
sessed of the constructive force of muna 
which empowered them to resist the de- 
structive force of miasma. These men were 
called nabis or prophets, although the name 
was shared both by strolling dervishes and 
by those who displayed keen intellectual 
and moral qualities such as Samuel, Na- 
than, Elijah. The prophets of the eighth 
and later centuries were outside the profes- 
sional order of prophets. They spoke with 
the authority of independent intuition and 
did not rely upon second sight, mythical 
hallucinations or cataleptic ecstasies. They 
presented certain ideas of God in relation 
to the movement of history. The formula 
“Thus saith the Lord” meant that “the 
prophet had had an actual personal experi- 
ence in which he ‘heard’ the words he pro- 
claims uttered by a divine voice” (81). 
This fact of experience creatively uttered 
may prove nothing with mathematical 
exactness, but it makes us sharers in the 
experience. That, after all, is the crucial 
test, for reality means more than clarity. 

Prophecy established holiness as a moral 
ideal rather than as a ceremonial achieve- 
ment. Religion was thus taken out of the 
sphere of the irrational and unethical, 
which belong to superstition, and brought 
into the field of reason and judgment. 
New and worthier ideas of God were 
thereby imparted. What were some of 
these dominant conceptions which justify 
the claim for the prophets that their 
imaginative apprehensions were not fan- 
asies, but reasonings, in their widest sense? 
(96ff.) In what respect were they the 
founders of ethical monotheism? Justice 
and mercy did not find a completely satis- 
factory reconciliation in their teaching. 
This was done later by Christianity. They, 
nevertheless, universalized the righteous- 
ness and love of God, who was revealed 
in concrete historical processes and in per- 
sonal relations. Outside Christianity the 
Hebrew prophets excel in the witness to 
personal religion. Herein is seen the value 
of their inspiration which gave them an 
enhanced power of insight and criticism. 

The eccentricity of individual experience 
is avoided by being brought to the test of 
corporate experience. Religious experi- 
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ences are an individua] matter, but reli- 
gious experience touching the whole of life 
refers to the relation of the individual to 
the fellowship of saints and seers. The 
prophets demonstrated their authority to 
speak direct to men, “from experience to 
experience.” This is what gives superb 
worth to the Bible as a record of religion 
in common life. The help of critical 
scholarship in enabling us to read the Book 
in the full sweep of its historical con- 
texts cannot be too highly praised. Note 
what is said about its advantages (139ff.). 
How do the parables of Jesus discount the 
view that religion is separate from life 
and uphold the view, better expressed by 
him than by the prophets, that it belongs 
to the warp and woof of life? (147ff.) 

We cannot go quite so far as Professor 
Dodd in giving such undue importance to 
the post-exilic period. It is hardly cred- 
ible that the Old Testament, as we now 
have it, was almost in tofo a revision of 
anonymous scribes of the sixth and follow- 
ing centuries, ws. c. Where so much is 
legendary we need to draw the line be- 
tween illusion and history. Nor should we 
forget that there was a serious lapse in 
this post-exilic community from the reli- 
gious universalism and moral penetrative- 
ness of the eighth-century prophets. In- 
deed, the gloomy and rancorous egotism 
and the morbid skepticism of these later 
times seriously interrupted the course of 
revelation, as Professor Dodd concedes 
(172ff.). The wisdom morality was a type 
of religious humanism tinged with pessi- 
mistic criticism. It was in nowise relieved 
by the apocalyptic faith based on a philos- 
ophy of history far inferior to the greater 
prophets who were remarkably free from 
the fantasies of cataclysm. 

The Old Testament as a whole repre- 
sents an unfinished process, but we must 
not minimize its authoritative value even 
for our day. The complete achievement 
was realized in the New Testament. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that Professor 
Dodd restricts his discussion to the four 
Gospels. Jesus Christ, to be sure, is the 
Central Figure, but we cannot understand 
him as the Jesus of history apart from 
the experience of the early church which 
confessed him as the Christ of faith. These 
two conceptions mutually illuminate each 
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other. More attention should have been 
given to the experience of Saint Paul, 
which was typical of much in the first- 
century church. Then again too much 
credit is given to the Hellenistic cults, 
when as a matter of fact they hardly 
touched the vital thought of New Testa- 
ment Christianity. Its sacramental ideas 
came from the Old Testament and Juda- 
ism and not from contemporary paganism. 
This is well brought out in The Gospel of 
Saint Paul, by Sydney Cave, and also in 
The Holy Spirit in Saint Paul, by R. Birch 
Hoyle. 

The uniqueness of Christianity is cen- 
tered in Jesus Christ and in the experi- 
ence of his saving and sanctifying power. 
In support of this, five answers are given, 
which together furnish a fresh synthesis 
of the Christian solution (207ff.). They 
can only be mentioned and for their fuller 
exposition the book should be consulted. 
First, the issue between nationalism and 
universalism was met by Christian mono- 
theism. Second, the issue between right- 
eousness and grace was settled by the gos- 
pel of the love of God in Christ. Third, 
the issue between divine justice and the 
human lot, which is the problem of suffer- 
ing, was solved by the truth of the self- 
giving of God through the Atonement of 
Christ. Fourth, the issue between this- 
worldliness and _ other-worldliness, the 
question of immortality, was answered not 
by a philosophical theory, but by the assur- 
ance of everlasting life through the Risen 
Christ. Fifth, the issue between transcend- 
ence and immanence was decided by the 
Incarnation. The authority of Jesus 
Christ over the Christian soul is not that 
of a prophet who speaks through a written 
record, but that of a present Saviour to 
whom one is personally responsible. Even 
after making allowance for the time ele- 
ment, his unique Personality imparts to 
his teaching features which are relevant 
to every age and which meet the universal 
needs of men (231ff.). 

The value of history is that it authenti- 
cates the fulfillment of the Old Testament 
in the New. The Hebrew prophets who 
arose out of a morass of paganism saw 
through the sham of progress. Biblical 
history testifies to a development through 
processes of change continuously linked 
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together and making genuine progress to- 
ward the climax in Christ. The Bible is 
not only a history of the revelation of 
truth, but a record of a history which it- 
self was a divine revelation to the indi- 
vidual and to society (259). Note how 
the process through crises is an argument 
for the hand of God in biblical history, and 
for the comforting truth that God has 
never renounced his place at the helm of 
affairs (264ff.). Note also that the su- 
perior merit of the Bible does not consist 
of a succession of statements about God, 
but in that it is a real revelation by God 
of himself to men. It was the work of 
divine grace which enabled men to see 
their own life aright and to apprehend 
something of what God eternally is and is 
always showing himself to be to those who 
can perceive it. Thus considered, the 
teaching of Jesus shows a continuity with 
all that the Spirit of God has revealed to 
men everywhere. It is also a completion 
of all that was given previous to him. In 
this sense he came not to destroy, but to 
fulfill. Through the centuries all fresh 
forms of expression received their impulse 
from him, who is primarily the Redeemer 
and the Reconciler. 

When we speak of the Bible as infallible 
it is in the sense understood by the Re- 
formers. It refers to the interior witness 
of the Holy Spirit enjoyed by those who 
have direct access to God through Christ. 
This experience is not a monopoly of the 
writers of the Bible, but the gracious privi- 
lege of all believers. The authority of the 
Bible then is that it induces in us a reli- 
gious attitude and outlook. It is the Word 
of God, “not as the ‘last word’ on al] reli- 
gious questions, but as the ‘seminal word’ 
out of which new apprehension of truth 
springs in the mind of man” (300). This 
takes place not apart from Jesus Christ, 
but always through him. He is the time- 
less expression of the eternal method of 
God, to bring all men unto himself that at 
last he may be all in all. 


Side Reading 


The Background of the Bible. By 
Henry K. Boorn. (Scribners, $2.) This 
volume describes the historical circum- 
stances out of which the Bible came and 
makes vivid the reality of the inspirational 
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qualities of its authors. Good use is made ” 
of the work of archeology, geography, hig _ 
tory, literature in illuminating the Bible | 
Three concluding chapters recite the inf ” 
ence of the Bible during Medieval ang ~ 


Reformation times, and throughout the © 
English-speaking world. 


The Romance of the English Bible. By 
Lavra H. Wu. (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50.) With unusual discernment Pro 
fessor Wild describes and compares the 
translations by Wyclif the pioneer, Tyn- ~ 
dale the master workman, the versions be 
tween 1535 and 1611, the Authorized and 
American Revisions, and the several new 
translations made during the present cen- 
tury. They are ail accepted as expres 
sions of creative work, as proofs of the 
inspirational qualities of the English Bible, 
as suggestive of what other translations 
might do in making the Bible Everyman's 
Book. This historical survey is enriched 
with many pictorial illustrations, and five 
appendices on a chart of dates, queer and 
interesting Bibles, American Bibles, com- 
parative translations and a bibliography. 


From Abraham to Christ. By Venxox 
F. Srornr. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50.) 
The romance of divine revelation and hu- 
man faith, recorded in the Old Testament, 
is here expounded with special reference 
to the two ideas of creation and redemp- 
tion. The evangelical preparation for 
Christ in the Old Testament passed 
through the stages of primitive religion, 
Mosaic legislation, reformation under Sam- 
uel and Elijah, and the prophetic min- 
istries of the eighth and later centuries, 
s. c. This onward movement toward abso- 
lute monotheism and universalism mani- 
fested the creative action of God at 
particular historical moments and on 
chosen personalities. Its unfolding is 
clearly set forth by Canon Storr. The 
lowly beginning had a noble ending on 
the threshold of the Old Testament, but it 
was the prelude to the supreme revelation 
in Christ. 

For further information about books in 
general, address Reading Course, care of 
the Mernopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Oscar L. Joserx. 
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